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Che Independent. 


HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 
BY HH 


Eacu morning, in the eastern sky, I see 
The star that morning dares to call its own: 
Night’s myriads it has outwatched, outshone ; 
Full golden dawn pales not its majesty, 
Peer of the sun, his herald fit and free. 
Sudden, from earth, dark heavy mists are blown ; 
With city’s smoke to giant pillars grown, 
Climbing the sky, they hide the star from me. 
How strange a wisp of cloud can blot from sight 
A star! 

The centuries are God’s day and night : 
Their slow and solemn dawns have never ceased, 
Nor will, 


Though hidden, never by one ray decreased, 


Behind the darkest age, with light, 


Shine morning stars, eternal, in the East. 
> 


A DAY-TIME MOON. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Up in the shining and sun-lighted blue, 
Where foam-white clouds sail like a fairy 
fleet, 
The ‘ale 2uoun hovers, glimmering wauiy | 
through, “ } 
Like a sad chord in chorus gay and sweet. 


Frailer than cloud she seems and torn and 
frayed, 
A little wandering fragment, drifting slow, 
Of that brave, golden, Summer moon which 
made 
Midnight so beautiful awhile ago. | 


Why comes she back at this untimely hour, 
When noon is nigh and birds are singing 
clear, 
And the fierce sun, her rival, burns with power, 
What can the poor, the pretty moon want 
here? 


Does she feel lonely in the peopled sky 
The only moon among a starry host, 

They all together in brave company, 
She, wandering solitary as a ghost ? 


Or does she grieve that we so soon forget 
The perfect beauty of her tempered ray, 

Drowsily praising her sweet beams, but yet 
Keeping our real joyance for the day ? 


Poor, pallid moon, with a reproachfal fac« 
She eyes the humming world as on it moves, 
Yearning through the vast intervening space 
For some one who remembers her and loves. 


And like a homesick spirit, sad at heart, 

To Heaven’s happy ways not wonted yet, 
She seems to murmur when she strays apart : 
**T still am faithful ; but you all forget.” 

oo 


McFLARITY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY W. W. FINK. 
*Tr’s Christmas day, 
Shweet Jenny McSha, 
An’ I bring ye a shplindid rarity, 
A Christmas gift 
Ye niver can lift; 
It’s mesilf—it is Ted McFlarity !” 
“Och ! Ted, go "way 
Wid yer boyish play ! 
Ye’re rude, an’ I ne’er could shtay wid ye: 
Put the gift on the shilf 
An’ be off wid yersilf! 


Shtop! Yer takin’ the gift away wid ye! 


“Ah! Jenny, me dear, 
The gift is here! 
A refusal would shtop the breath of me ; 
An’ I'd always say, 
. *Til me dyin’ day, o 
That it caused the i diat 


death of me” , 





years. 


| Civil Service Reform ought to have. 


“Och! Teddy, me Ted! 
Is it thrue ye’re dead? 
For the life’s gone out o’ me. 
Come back to yer life! 
Come back to yer wife! 
An’ ye niver shall have any doubt o’ me.” 


Ahone! 


“T am speechless ! 
Is it true ye mean 
Ye accipt o’ the gift along wid the giver?” 
‘* Vis, Ted, to be sure, 
Any lass would indure, 
For the sake of the gift, yer shweet prisence 
foriver.” 


Me Queen 


‘Ah! Jenny McSha, 
Ye'll bliss the day 
Whin yer name it is Mrs. McFlarity ; 
Wid a cow an’ a pig 
An’ a bit of a gig 
We will aiqual the shtyle of O’Garrity. 


“Then Jenny, me Jane, 
Along the lane 
Of life we'll walk so pacefully, 
An’ whin we've died 
We'll weep beside 4 
Each other’s graves so gracefully. 


“A place I'll dig,’ 
An’ plant a shprig 
Of shamrock o’er yours tinderly ! 
An’ over mine 
Ye'll plant a vine 


| Wid branches spreadin’ shlinderly !” 


“Un! Tea, me Ted ! 
Whin ye tre dead 
I'll weep me eyes out o’er ye, Ted. 
An’ the grief ahone, 
Of livin’ alone 
Will kill me long before ye, Ted. 


“The blue o’ the skies ' 
Is in yer eyes 
An’ the teardrops shinin’ glimmery. 
Don’t weep, me Ted, 
For afther I’m dead 
I will iver be thrue to yer mimory !™ 


OmaHa, NEB. 
- 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


ONE must smile at the announcement that 
Congress has lived ten years on the subject 
of Civil Service Reform in the last three or 
four months, as one recalls the agility with 


| which Congress has picked up or dropped 


the subject of Civil Service Reform ac- 


cording to itsown mood or convenience | 


without the slightest reference to the intrin- 
merit of the question for numberless 
Whenever it seizes it with sudden 
and rapacious zeal you may be sure it is 
for an inward or outward reason, which is 
not the actual ‘‘ Reform” itself. 

No sentence has deeper soundings than 
No 
sentence ever meant /ess than it often does 
on the lips and pens of some of its flowering 
expounders. 


sic 


Civil Service Reform is a jest with hun- | 


dreds of intelligeat, boacvolent people, sim- 
ply because they are compelled to know 
to how great adegree it is used and has 
Jong been used as a mere catch-word:by in- 
terested, if not chimerical people. Civil 
Service Reform will become a beneficent 
and pervading reality when the Appointing 
Power in the Government drops its layers 
on layers of selfishness to that level of 
moral action which admits disinterested- 
ness—justice in the place of sélfishness, or 
that of mere kindness, that so often is only 
a pleasanter name for injustice. It cannot 
be written out ina letter, nor in the most 
eloquent treatise, the sum of, the corrup- 
tion that penetrates and permeates the 


| has, at last, borne 


power of official appointment through every 
department of the Civil Service. 

Ido not assume to sit in judgment on 
the many excellent men now discussing 
this almost frightfully important subject 
in Congress. Only by their fruit can we 
know them. And, if justice in this regard 
can, at last, prevail through the legislation 
of the Forty-seventh Congress, then will a 
whole generation arise to call them blessed. 
It only waits to know that Civil Service 
talk, which so often has meant only talk, 
the fruit of righteous 
deeds. 

At present, in Congress, the issue is keenly 


| drawn between the Kasson and Pendleton 
bills. 


The Republicans arraign the Pendle- 
ton bill, and the Democrats openly denounce 
the Kasson bill. The Republicans distrust 
the Pendleton bill, because it offers no hin- 
drances to official removals, and offers to 
Democrats the opportunity, when they come 
into power, to make a clean sweep of the 
honored and worthy, as well as of the un- 
worthy, in all the departments. And the 
Democrats challenge the Kasson bill be- 
cause it offers six years to competent clerks 


| now in office, which would stand unalterably 


in the way of Democratic appointees and 
interfere profoundly with the lavish scatter- 
ing of the Democratic crumbs of political 
reward. Dorman F'. the long-sneered- 
at apostle of Civil Service Reform, is now 
daily a welcomed and honored guest on the 
sofas of the Senate Chamber, to whom even 
Cameron and Logan offer open allegiance. 
Let us believe that this sudden homage is 
born of swift enlightenment and disinterested 
devotion tothe right. Especially let us try to 
believe it, as the Democrats believe no such 
thing. Senator Voorhees is preparing his 
protest, to add it to that of Senator Brown, 
of Georgia, denouncing the whole move- 
ment as a Republican trap to catch the in- 
nocent Democrats, who seem suddenly and 
strangely suspicious for people as guileless 
as they claim to be. Mr. Brown appealed 
to Democrats to vote against legislation 


| for the regulation of Civil Service on 
| party grounds. Both of these gentle- 
men, however they may influence the 


opinion of their party asa party, may yet 


| find it difficult to convince the thinking, 


disinterested portion of the public that, as 
demonstrated by the past, there is one 
particle of protection to the faithful, civil 
servant outside of absolute law. It is only 
by a law impartial, just, a law that must 
command the respect of all true people, 
irrespective of party, that the selfishness of 
the Spoils System can be stayed and at last 
demolished. One would have to live where 
they could see the havoc made every four 
years by every new administration to appre- 
ciate the full force of thistruth. The man 
or the men who will prove the lever to lift 
civil place beyond the command of mere 
political reward will serve their country, 
indeed, as it has not yet been Served since 
its beginning. 

It seems odd that, as ex-Senator Dorsey’s 
chances of acquittal grow fewer and the 
certainty of his conviction as a plunderer 
of the Government surer, he should in- 
crease the number of the printed letters 


that he received from the then General Gar- | 


field. It is a matter of personal knowl- 
edge to many and of history to many 
more that James A. Garfield and Stephen 
W. Dorsey were on intimate personal 
terms; that Dorsey was the secretary and 


mittee, and, as such, had much to do 








(whether he superintended it, as he claims, 
or not) with the political campaign that 
elected Garfield. The tremendously high 
estimate he set on his services we know 
by the impudent letters naming his own 
candidates for political reward. But the 


' country knows equally well that the ques- 


tion now before the Court in the Star-Route 
trial is not how intimate were Garfield and 


| Dorsey; but just how many million dollars 
| of the people’s money Dorsey wis able to 


gobble up in his false past-office contracts. 
The intimacy of Garfield and Dorsey has 
ceased to be of national importance, and, 
had it not, it has no relation whatever with 
the great question at issue. Nobody ac- 
cuses President Garfield of having had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the Star-Route 
robberies, and no amount of intimacy with 
him in other directions can make less the 
responsibility or the punishment of the man 
who did: 

One of the last of the old familiar faces 
vanishing from the House of Representa- 
tives is that of Goodlove 8. Orth, of Indiana. 
Like Senator Hill, of Georgia, he died of a 
cancerous affection of the throat, and, like 
him, has vanished from among men in the 
midst of his usefulness and in the fullness 
of his powers. Mr. Orth was a man of 
positive power,. which was feit through all 
the associations of his active life. In hi- 
early life this force was felt in the abolition 
of slavery and free-soil movements; in the 
early days of the war, in action on the field; 
and afterward, in that memorable group of 
men who surrounded Lincoln, whose coun- 
sels and war measures added the potency of 
law to the victories of the brave army that 
saved the Union. 

During the war I passed several months 
under the same roof with Representative 
Orth and his delightful family, and these 
daily contacts could not fail to make one 
aware of the personal simplicity of his char- 
acter, of the sincerity, gentleness, and kind- 
ness of this man circle. 
He was blameless in his life, true to every 
personal obligation, a staunch friend, who 
never failed those who relied upon him. 
He was by natural birthright a patriot. 
Born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, his fore- 
from than 
two centuries ago, to found this patriarchal 
town within the shadow of South Moun- 
tain. Their names to-day stand recorded 
on the stone tablets above the doors of the 
old houses which they builded in the long 
ago. Herein Bethlehem may still be seen 
the church in which his ancestor, Balzar 
Orth, shut up the Hessian prisoners sent 
him by Washington, after the victory at 
Trenton. True to his blood, true to his 
time was this man of the people and the 
hearth, to whom we must now say: Vale/ 

Never before did a President of the United 
States spend his Christmas Day at the Sol- 
diers’ Home Cottage. And, until President 
Arthur, when did a President of the United 
States care for this sylvan abode anyway? 
Grant could scarcely bring himself to spend 
a week there, even at Mid-summer. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes lived simply and con- 
tentedly there through the warm weather 
of their last year in Washington; but Presi- 
dent Arthur has made it the personal abode 


in his own home 


fathers came Monravia, more 


| of himself and children from early Autumn 


till Christmas. Certain penny-a-liners spread 
the tale, last Spring, that the President was 
too fond of late festivities. Such festivities 


| can scarcely fail to be evolved from the 
cashier of the National Republican. Com- | 


crowding routine of the White House; but 
in afreer air with fairer surroundings we 
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find the President living an opposite life. 
Endless office-seekers and visitors here be- 
siege him not. The cottage, with its bright 
rugs, fires, and idyllic outlook, 
is in reality a home to one who has the 
capacity and the aspirations to make it one. 
Here, with his children, with a friend occa- 
sionally at dinner, the President wrote his 
Message, thought his own thoughts, and in 
peaceful content lingered on till Christmas. 
The man published abroad as lying in bed 


open 


till noon has been seen by wondering offi- 
cers in neighboring cottages walking under 
the great oaks of the park in the early 
morning, and they have not failed to report 
the fact to incredulous people in Washing- 
The park of the Soldiers’ Home, with 
its outlying landscape, is fair enough to woo 


ton 


any lover of beauty from the arms of Som- 
nus in early morning. It is a natural forest, 
running over the hills and vales of a rolling 


holding 


area, within its circuit over ten 
miles of space. From a knoll, whereon 
the colossal. statue of General Scott 
stands, one looks away beyond the 
lake-dotted lawns, past the little Gothic 
church wherein the old soldiers wor- 
ship; past the stone walls of the splendid 


Home itself to the City of Washington, the 
marble walls of its public buildings gleaming 
above the umbrage below, through the mel- 
lowing mist of an atmosphere which glori- 
fies everything it touches. Beyond it flows 
the Potomac, set with slowly-moving sails; 
and still beyond and above it one catches 
the glow of the yellow walls of Arlington; 
and further on, against the Virginia hills, 
the glittering spire of Fairfax Seminary. 
Turning in the opposite direction, one looks 
down a purely country road, out over a real- 
ly There the little 
Rock Creek Church, buiit of English brick 


and covered with English ivy, in the midst 


is 


English landscape. 


of its embowered graves; and further on 
down the grassy way, country homes, set 
far back from the road, look out from 
their trees over their sunny lawns; and 


beyond the low hills of Maryland softly 
notch the blue of the sky. Passing on into 
the green deep of Harewood, one looks 


through a vista cut in the forest trees to see 
afar off, filling the emerald interstice, the 
dome of the Capitol, with the Goddess of 
Liberty above it, standing keen against the 
sky. Yet at your fect the hare by the way 
looks up at you unafraid; the squirrel stirs 
the boughs over your head, and wildazalies 


and violets in their time, purple and flush 
the odorous thicket through which you 
drive. All this within twenty minutes of 
the White louse. Let us be sure that the 
intrinsic nature of the human being has 
not been spoiled who, with the world 
knocking imperiously at his door, lingers 


late to find peace in this place. 
Meanwhile, extensive refittings and re- 
furbishings are going on at the White House 
in preparation for the social splendors to 
shine herelater. Inthe East Room the crystal 
chandeliers have been taken apart, every 
shaft of glass polished till, when they are lit 
again, they will blaze like the sun. The new 
Axminster carpet for the floor, woven in 
England for it, was chosen for its gas-light 
effect, it is of a pale lemon color, harmoniz- 
ing with the white and gold of the room, the 
hangings of the lofty windows being crimson 
silk over lace. The Green Room has been 
left untouched, just as Mrs. Garfield furnished 
it. The Blue Room has been transformed by 
new 


decorations. The walls and ceiling 


have been freshly frescoed. The walls are 
of silver and gray, witha frieze eight feet 
wide, with raised decorations and a cornice 
of silver. The base of the room is of dark 
gray, flashing to silver as it rises, while the 
ceiling is with of silver, with 
shields of various colored metals radiating 
from the centers. , 
blue 


set ovals 
The carpet is of antique 
the furniture is covered 
with heavy blue and gold changeable silk, 
canvas, and the hangings on the windows 
are of the same stuff, trimmed with heavy 


and gray; 


bands of plush, with long fringe at top. 
The Blue Room has always been the most 
exquisite room in the White House and 
has, last, gained a pale splendor 
of that it wore before. 
Its final and consummate glory is to be 
found in four magnificent 


at 
beauty never 
sconces, each 
withseven gas-jets. These sconces are a glass 
mosaic. arms of the 
glass jets is a pendant, made of five small 
iridescent glass drops, in each of which is 


On each of the seven 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


reflected a mimic picture of the entire 
sconce. When these seven gas-jets are 
lighted and the light reflected by a thou- 
sand points of opalescent glass, the splen- 
dor of the scene may be imagined. The 
Red Room has, also, been transfigured by 
a new wood mantel, and by the addition 
of soft crimsons and browns to the old 
garish reds. The ceiling is covered with 
stars of metal on a golden background. 
The frieze suggests stripes of the 
national flag. The walls and wainscot- 
in rich dark at the 
bottom, flushing pale rose at top. 
Instead of the small marble mantel that 
used to stand here, the \ hole width of the 
chimney is now covered by «a mantel of 
dark red wood. Its uprights are carved 
fasces, ending in scrolls. The open fireplace 
is encircled by bands of amber, in which are 
set tiles of real glass, 


the 


ting are reds, 


into 


which, in turn, are 
framed by bands of the mantel-wood, sim- 
ply carved. Between the mantel and the 
mirror above it is a frame-work of the man- 
tel wood, studded with mosaics of glass, 
which in the gaslight flash like gems. The 
hearth is set with crown tiles. On it stands 
large andirons, curving into the fireplace, 
whose blazing logs in the vanished evenings 
of Mrs. Hayes many kindly hearts must 
recall. 

There was never so little money spent in 
regarnishing the White House as during the 
administration of President Hayes. The 
little that was appropriated was expended 
by Mrs. Hayes in the extension and rehabil- 
itation of the greenhouses and conservato- 
ries. ‘* Never mind the old furniture,” she 
said, with her bright smile, one morning, as 
she glanced this very Red Room, 
I don’t 
mind the old furniture, if I can have my 
flowers.” Whereupon she led her friend t@ 
the state dining-room. , 

‘Every cent of the appropriation for sai 


about 
shabby, shabby then as it was. “ 


year goes into this new conservator) aaa 
said. ‘It will add something to state ¢ : 


ners, it seems to me, to look through open 
windows into all this bloom.” 

During the Grant Administration 
room had been used, I believe, as a ne- 
glected billiard room. Mrs. Hayes added 
it to the old conservatory, with large win- 
dows opening into the State Dining-room. 


The added improvement made this year on 
Mrs. Ilayes’s gift to the White House is the 
changing of these windows into glass doors, 
through which the after 
dinners, may pass directly into the conserv- 
atories. 


fuests, state 


Even the shabby and dreary old corridor 
leading to the inner parlors of the White 


House has been brightened and beautified. | 


Masses of metal, of gold, of ivory white 
now glow upon the ceiling; the cornice and 
frieze are of gold, the walls of olive hue, 
throwing out its pictures in distinct relief; 
the woodwork is of dark crimson, with 
gold tracery; while the great mirrors have 
shed their old, dark frames for light, nar- 


row ones, harmonizing with the general | 


effect. 

The crowning glory 
yet to arrive, to take the place of 
old which 
separates it from the outer vestibule. 


ground-glass partition now 
i £ 


a magnificent glass mosaic screen, the center 


of the screen being one large panel, with | 
four eagles guarding its central shield. The | 


whole screen is set with innumerable 
mosaics of varying hued glass and crystal. 
When the iridescence kindled 
by flaming gas-jets on either side, the mag- 


nificence of the effect may be imagined. 


of these is 


WasuinotTon, D. C., Dec. 2ist, 188. 
ne 


“THESE OUGHT YE TO HAVE 


DONE AND NOT TO LEAVE THE OTHER 


. UNDONE.” 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


It is to be regretted that in his article, in 
answer to mine on ** Almost a Lost Art,” 
Dr. Taylor did not meet and satisfactorily 
explain the sad and stubborn fact that in 
the great city churches where the talent, 
wealth, culture, leisure, and opportunity do 
so ‘‘much more abound,” there the num- 
ber of conversions is seen to be an inverse 
ratio to the number of Christians ostensibly 
engaged in Christian work and to the talent 
employed, the money expended for Chris- 
tian worship, and the opportunities en- 

joyed for winning souls. 


this | 


of the corridor has | 
the 


It is | 
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used his own ministry and the Broadway 
Church in his attempt to break the force of 
the facts and figures adduced by me; for I 
could not handle the statistics which he 
presents without seeming to be indelicate 
and personal, which I do not wish to be. I 
purposely refrained from speaking of any 
one Church or any one man’s ministry, 


and so generalized from the facts in- 
volved in half a dozen leading cities 
and four times that many churches. 


But, after all that Dr. Taylor has said of 
other work done, the legitimacy and praise- 
worthiness of which I did not nor do I now 
question, the fact remains that the conver- 
sions reported by the great metropolitan 
churches, as the combined result of the 
work of minister, Sunday-school teachers, 
and private efforts within their own 
parishes 7s less than one and a half per cent. 
The unquestioned fact that here and there a 
zealous worker (who draws his spiritual 
strength from the preaching of Dr. Taylor 
and other eminent clergymen) is helping 


Michael Dunn, Jerry McAuley, and 
srother Sawyer, does not help out these 
bad figures. The ‘‘twenty-one trunks” 


that went to as many missionaries on ac- 
count of which good work my revered 
brother becomes ‘‘a fool in glorying” (to 
use his own quotation), can hardly justify 
the manifest poverty of figures in the 
column of the year book that makes 
record of additions to our large city 
churches on copfession of faith. That 
spiritualquiekenings have taken place un- 
der the preaching of the metropolitan pul- 
pit, anid stibseqn +t!) culminated in conver- 
ome Tepotted in the country churches, I 
Bot ghestion; but, I hardly think it 

the statistics of the country 
(they are bad enough) to make up 
Mefitiencies. Besides, this is a rule that 
. works both ways, and it is not unreasonable 


a 









* ie sowing of the country and suburban 
Winistry. And I am sure that Brother Saw- 
| yer might have something to say in this 
direction, for I have recently seen a list of 
more than one hundred converts from the 

Cooper Union work thag have gone into the 
city churches. A close investigation of the 
| help that Brother Sawyer, Jerry McAulay 
and other successful workers get, I think 
will that it is not so much from the 
churches, as such, as from individual mem- 
bers of the churches who are dissatisfied with 


how 


the torpid condition of church life at home, 
and so seek fields where more direct 
aggressive work is done. The general com- 
plaint of these independent mission workers 
is that they get so little help, not to say 
countenance from the churches. The Cit 
the city 
churches, is, undoubtedly, doing good work ; 
but, again, that is not the question. But 
rather what are the large city churches do- 
ing in the way of winning souls. 


Mission Society, supported by 


I am sorry, also, that the Doctor has | 





| to Believe that some of our reaping is due 


and | 


Dr. Taylor urges that I seem to forget 


that a pastor has something else to do than 
merely to win souls. NotI. [have beena 
pastor too long to forget that; and I know 
too well that, unless the Church is fed and 
built up in spiritual life, we may expect no 
conversions, or, at least, very few. A pastor 


church is between the pulpit and the world. 
But when a church és well fed and really 
edified and those other fruits of the spirit of 
which Dr. Taylor speaks, are in abundant 
growth, then the fruits of conversion will be 
seen also. The absence of conversion proves 
the absence of spiritual liye in the churches. I 
will not say, especially in Dr. Taylor’s case, 
that it implies the absence of good feeding. 
Dr. Taylor compares the church to the army 
of the Duke of Wellington, in the Spanish 
campaign, and says that it was his *‘ hardest 
work to feed his army.” It may beso; but, 
if the Duke had not fought his army well, his 
feeding of them would not have won his 
campaign. That is my point exactly. Our 
churches may be well fed, but they are badly 
Sought. We are like strongly garrisoned 
forts, taking our rations regularly and here 
and there receiving the surrender of one of 
the enemy, when we ought to be moving on 
the enemy’s works, capturing her strong- 
holds and counting the slain of the Lord by 
the hundreds and thousands, instead of by 
the scores. Churches, like armies in the fort, 


| but notin the field, will not win the day 
for Christ, however able the pastors and 


will hardly be successful in winning-souls | 
when a cold, half-dead, or, at least, sleeping | 


however good the food. Again I am stire 
there is such a thing as overfeeding a 
church. Too much food and too little work 
results in surfeit and torpor; and, speaking 
with all humility in the presence of my 
older, wiser, and more worthy brethren, 
at whose feet I would be glad to 
there, in my judgment 
our trouble is. A livery stable man 
told me that more horses died from 
overfeeding and underwork than from any 
other cause. I believe our churches are in 
peril of death from the same mistake. | 
believe that the very churches which em- 
ploy us as pastors would discharge us if we 
were superintendents of their mills and 
factories. They would say to us: You spend 
too much time in polishing up the machines 
and too little time in working them. 
Machinery needs constant oiling; but, if it 
is not kept in constant motion, the oil we 
have put in it ‘“‘gums” and ‘‘cakes,” and 
more oil is only wasted. 

I do not write for the sake of provoking 
controversy nor in the spirit of a croaker or 
fault-finder, but with a heavy and aching 
heart, taking much shame and blame to 
myself. ButI do desire to provoke unto 
love and good works. Noram I unthank- 
ful for what God is doing for us in all the 
churches. Nor do 1 write presuming to be 
the censor of my brethren in pulpit or pew; 
but that we may be led to be more earnest 
in our work together with God for the sal- 
vation of men. 


sit, 
is where 


Brooxtyy, L. L. 
a. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


GREAT preparations were made for the 
opening of the New Courts in the Strand 
last Monday. Thestreets were en féte. The 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes were 
plentifully intermingled. Long lines of 
many-colored bunting were stretched from 
side to side and words of loyal grecting 
or legal significance met the eye on every 
hand. Balconies were draped and crowded 
with eager spectators. Large galleries were 
erected at every coign of vantage, and lucky 
they thought themselves who secyred an 
entrance ticket. The lite was kept by reg- 
ular troops and volunteers, while the count- 
less thousands of the people thronged to 
greet their Queen and do honor to the 
majesty of Law. 

I was fortunate enough to secure a place 
in a great gallery exactly opposite the main 
entrance to the grand pile of buildings; 
but it seemed to me that the most interest- 
ing and historic part of the day’s procced- 
ings would be witnessed in Westminster 
Hall, where the judges were taking break- 
fast with the Lord Chancellor and were to 
walk in procession through the great Hall 
en route for the New Courts. It was, in 
fact, to be asolemn and ceremonial leave- 
taking of the ‘‘ certain place,” sodesignated 
by the Normar’ Kings, where the Curia 
Kegis had been heldso many hundred years, 
but which, in its turn, must yield to the 
inevitable demands of change and prog- 
ress. Thither, therefore, I repaired at 
about 11 o’clock. Not above two hundred 
persons had assembled. The multitude were 
attracted by the external show of royalty, 
military pomp, and civic splendor. Life 
has more charms than death. The New Year, 
with its prospects, is more pleasing than the 
old year, with its retrospects. Life is too 
busy and too brief for us to linger over 
what is gone. We must ‘‘live ever in a 
new day.” Westminster Hall, as a court of 
justice, was now a thing of the past. The 
crowd had gone to view the present, and so 
they who waited at Westminster enjoyed 
the scene in quiet and with better oppor- 
tunity of beholding the unseen. For the 
chief charm, as always, was the invisible. 
In the crowded thoroughfares and in the 
new and brilliantly attended courts every- 
thing was visible. But at Westminster 
there was a grand vision over and above the 
visible. This is, indeed, historic ground. 
Eight centuries of justice are looking down 
Here the sovereigns of England, 
Norman and Plantagenet, Tudor and Stuart, 
by their direct representatives, have ad- 
judicated. It is the monarch who is sup- 


on us. 


posed to preside at every trial. The old 
form of oath represents every prisoner as 
appearing at the throne itself to answer the 


charge against him. Every juror responds 
to this appeal: “You shall well and tral , 
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try and true deliverance make between our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen and the prisoner 
at the bar, whom you shall have in charge, 
and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence; so help you God.” 

Before the time of William Rufus, whose 
name the Hall bears, justice was here ad- 
ministered. The Norman building remains 
only in fragements. There are the founda- 
tions and parts of the old walls, imbedded 
in the more recent erection of Richard II. 
The present unrivaled massive timber roof 
s of the latter date, and, therefore, about 
five hundred years old. Over the heads of 
the curious figures which project from the 
chief beams may be seen the iron hooks 
from which lamps used to be hung. All 
along the Hall to the right and opposite the 
side adjoining the House of Commons, are 
doors leading to the various courts—the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, the Ex- 
chequer, etc. At the upper end is a lofty 
flight of steps leading up to “St. Stephen’s 
Hall,” which is above the crypt of the 
ancient chapel, where originally the Com- 
mons met. This Hall is adorned with fine 
statues of eminent statesmen of rival par- 
ties, placed opposite each other, such as 
Clarendon and Hampden, Falkland and 
Selden, Fox and Pitt, etc. Through this 
gallery you enter the great central lobby, 
out of which to the right is the gallery with 
historic frescoes leading to the House of 
Lords, and the similar gallery to the left, 
leading to the House of Commons. 

But now the folding doors of St. 
Stephen’s Gallery are thrown open and the 
procession appears slowly emerging. The 
spectators spontaneously uncover. There is 
no sign of personal recognition. Nota voice 
is heard breaking the solemn silence. It is 
like the stillness by the side of the grave 
before the utterance of prayer. The people 
seem awed by the majesty of Law, and 
the solemnity of this last farewell. 

First came the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Selborne, formerly Sir Roundel Palmer, 
well known in America for his selection of 
sacred poetry. During his great legal and 
political career he has continued to be a 
Sunday-school teacher. He was preceded 
first by his secretaries, in court dress; then 
by a gigantic bearer of the gigantic gold 
mace, the sign of his office; then by ancther 
official, bearing the state bag. The Chan- 
cellor was attired in black robes, profusely 
covered with gold lace, the long train borne 
by a page. After him came in scarlet robe 
and ermine cape, the costume handed 
down from centuries of use, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge. After him 
the Master of the Rolls. Then, two and 
two, the Lords Justices, in black and gold 
robes. Then the two judges of the Divorce 
and Admiralty Courts, Sir J. Hannen and 
Sir R. Paillmore, in black robes. After 





these, ten judges of the Queen’s Bench, in | 


long wigs and crimson »nd ermine robes. 
All of them wore the ‘‘ full bottomed” wig 
of ancient days. One of the judges, 84 
years of age, walked with marks of intirm- 
ity in his gait, but none on his countenance. 
They all moved so very slowly that there 
was ample opportunity to watch every face. 
Their solemn demeanor, their imposing and 


historic costume, the reverence of the spec- | 
tators, the intense silence as the judges | 


passed away from the Ancient Hall to the 
new Court of Justice produced an impres- 
sion on every beholder never to be effaced, 
as the scene was one which cannot be re- 
peated. 

I hurried away, and was fortunate to 
secure my seat opposite the great entrance 
of the new Palace of Justice, soon after the 
arrival of the judges. Then drove up the 
venerated premier, who, asChancellor of the 
Exchequer, ranks among the judges. He 
was enthusiastically cheered. Successive 
strains of the national anthem and salutes 
by the troops marked the hrrival of members 
of the Royal Family. Presently the distant 
roar of multitudinous voices, like 





Brown,.in Highland costume, occupied his | 
usual seat at the back of the carriage and 
followed in the royal train. The scene in- 
side I cannot describe as an eye-witness 
and the details have been fully given in the 
papers; but I cannot forbear quoting from 
the speech made to the Queen by the Lord | 
Chancellor: ‘‘ Your Majesty’s judges, hav- 
ing before them the examples of a long 
line of illustrious predecessors, will always 
endeavor to fulfill the great duties entrusted 
to them with fidelity to your Majesty, with 
zeal for the public service; with firmness, 
impartiality, and integrity; in the fear of 
God and without fear of man.” The 
speech, delivered with much emotion, 
closed with the expression of a prayer that 
‘“‘the law may ever be a terror to evil- 
doers anda strength and support to those 
who have right on their side; and that 
your Majesty may be preserved for many 
future years, still to shed fresh luster upon 
a throne founded on law, sustained by jus- 
tice, and established in the hearts of your 
Majesty’s people.” 
- o> 


BIBLICAL INDEFINITENESS. 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 


Suppose that we are looking down a | 


long street which leads out into the 
country. The houses right before us stand 
out with every line and angle sharply de- 
fined. The people approaching us we have 
no difficulty in recognizing. The branches 


of the elms are etched against the sky. | 


But down the street the houses lose 
somewhat their definiteness of contour, 
and the roofs and the trees become intermin- 
gled. We see forms moving in the distance, 


and know that they must be men or women; | 


but who they are we cannot possibly tell. 
We know that the objects which we half 
see in the shadowy distance are real things, 
though we cannot say what they are, ad 
to make any very definite affirmations with 
regard to them would be as untruthful as 


indefinite description, or want of recogni- | 
Truthful | 


tion, of objects close at hand. 
vision takes notice of the perspective of a 
landscape,and the purpling distance, and 


the golden haze which may encircle far off | 


mountain tops. ‘Truthfulness requires us 
to see things as they are,in their actual 
relations, near or remote; in the distinctness 
or their vagueness, as God has spread be- 


fore us the landscapes, and curved around | 


us the horizons of reason and faith. 

Such definiteness and indistinctness—that 
is, absolute truthfulness of vision, character- 
izes the Bible. It is one of the marks ot its 
inspiration. For itis not as our thought, 
nor is this the way of human theologies. 
The Koran is a very definite book. Moham- 
edanism isa theology without “ifs.” Its 
over-definition of things spiritual and things 
future,among other reasons,prevents it from 
becoming a universal religion. Prophecy 
in Israel saw clearly that the way of the 
Lord is the way of righteouness; but it saw 
in the distance one like the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of Heaven. 

The Bible throughout has atmosphere, 
and depth, and distance. It is not an arid 
plain without relief for the eye,nor a narrow 
way between high walls without prospects 
on either side opening suggestions into the 
infinite. 
reminds one of the road leading out from 
one of the gates of Florence to Fiesole. 
Start anyone in it, and he cannot lose the 
way. He must gotothe endofit. But he 
must go to the end of it, and get out of it, 
upon the hill-top, before he will know any- 
thing of the rich country, the orchards and 
olives,which from the Franciscan monastery 
he sees lying before him in the mellow sun- 
shine, and some glimpses of which, if the 


| stone walls had permitted, would have been 


“the | 
sound of many waters,” told of the Queen’s | 


approach. Preceded by three squadrons of | 


Life Guards, with their glittering helmets and 
breastplates and mounted on their superb 
black chargers, the Queen drove up in an 
open carriage, with the Princess Beatrice 
and the Princess Christian. She was re- 
ceived by the Lord Chancellor, also, by the 
Prince of Wales and others of her family, 
with whom we saw her exchange the kiss 
of greeting. Her faithful henchman, John 








refreshing along the hard, dusty road. This 
dialectic method of theology, this straight- 


forward process from one definition to an- 
other, may be very logical and has its uses; | 
| but it was never the Biblical method. Pro- 


phecy never walked between stone walls; 
and the Master in his parables left spiritual 
imaginations and large horizons open, at 
least for the common people. No fear of 
possible hazard to the popular faith in his 
hypothetical way of teaching truths which 
he knew were too divine to be brought 
within the confinement of human definition, 
and too vast to be held down to the limits 
of human systems of divinity, ever led 


There is a way of thinking which | 





Jesus to abandon his chosen method of 
teaching in parables the wisdom of the 
kingdom of Heaven. So also the chief of 
the apostles, the inspired reasoner, who 
knew how, as in the epistle to the Galatians, 
to pursue one straightforward, inexorable 
course of reasoning; the apostle who, if one 
may expressin modern phrase his work, 
was called of God to fill the chair of system- 
atic theology for the whole early church, 
was also the great mystic—the man of reve- 
lations—a logician whose grammar even is 
hopelessly shattered at times by the form of 
his Christian feeling—often a poet who sug- 
gests more tlian he stops to describe, a 
thinker who passes from height to height 
of his argument with such rapidity of flight, 
opening from text after text views so broad 
and vast, that his commentators are always 
missing his way, and the theological sur- 
veyors, going through his epistles with their 
measuring lines and instruments of precise 
logical determination, find no little difficulty 
in bringing all parts of his teaching into 
one system of doctrinal topography. It is 
indeed one system of truth through all 
these epistles; but it isa mountainous sys- 
tem, a system not flat and measurable, but 
| having depths and heights; a system in 
which some truths are directly before us, 
solid and unmistakable as the face of a cliff, 
and where others are of unfathomed depths 
beneath us as calm lakes held in the arms 
of the mountain; and where others still rise 
high and far into the mystery of love, hav- 
ing upon them the glory of the Lord, He isa 
poor interpreter of St. Paul who has no eye 
for atmospheric effect, who is a mere logi- 
| cian; who has no spiritual imagination for 
the poetic element of truth, in which the 
best reasoner among the apostles saw more 
than he could demonstrate or define, and by 
which his logic was broadened into phil- 
osophy, and his naturally intense power of 
seeing one thing at atime and pursuing it 
with all his might, was prevented from 
making of him a Christian dogmatist as he 
had been a Jewish bigot; and in which his 
whole intellectual life was softened and 
warmed as by an atmosphere of charity. 


| 1am not saying that we should not strive 
with all our understanding after clearness 
| of thought upon religious subjects, or that 
| we should not be careful to advance in 
| knowledge of divine things with the utmost 
| possible scientific precision, and along the 
| straightest lines of logic which any master 
of thinking can project. I am insisting 
that this is only a part, and not always the 
most important part, of the work of 
|; Christian thought; that if we exaggerate 
| the function of logic in Christian theology, 
| and will have nothing to do with ideas or 
| intuitions which are not clear as the near- 
est moral axioms, we are not thinking pbil- 
osophically; for real philosophy is the 
endeavor to be quiet, and see things around 
us just as they are; and we are not thinking 


biblically, we are not systematizing truth | 


like the inspired reasoner among the 
Apostles, and certainly are not following 
the method of Jesus in preaching the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom of Heaven, if we lack 
the mystic’s heart beneath our brains; if 
we do not possess the power of seeing some 
things vaguely and vastly as well as others 
definitely and singly; if,-in short, we do 
| not make it the one object of our thought 
to see things as they are—as God has put 
them at different distances, and in varying 
degrees of rev®lation, within the tield of 
human knowledge. More than this should 
be said. The lack of this power, or willing- 
ness, to appreciate the element of indefinite- 
ness in the Bible is a peril to faith. It ex- 
poses faith to needless doubts, and often 
occasions unnatural perversions of Christian 
truths. Prof. Tyndall somewhere has de- 
scribed the effect produced upon the view 
from one of the Alps by looking through a 
Nicol prism, and taking the blue haze out of 
| theatmosphere. Distant mountains appeared 
near at hand, hard black masses of matter. 
It was a defined, but a distorted, landscape. 
God forbid that we should send forth from 
ary of our seminaries preachers provided 
with theological prisms through which they 
| shall show the people the Biblical system, 

and the great truths of the hereafter, 
| divested of the element of mystery, in the 
| often repellent unnaturalness of human 

definitions of truths which the Bible has 

left attractive, uplifting and glorious upon 





the borders of reason—seen, not known, | 


| sbove the norizons of faith 





Equally unscriptural and hazardous to 
faith is another common method of dealing 
with the mystery of the Gospel. Many a 
theologian seems to think that he has dealt 
fairly with this element by recognizing its 
existence at the end, or around, his system, 
while he will have nothing to do with it in 
the course of his reasoning, or until he may 
be compelled by some objection to run, as 
it were, plump into the fact of mystery. 
It is all clear logical certainty, until sud- 
denly the way ends in an impenetrable 
wall, and degmatist and denier alike stand 
brought up by the great mystery. But this 
conduct of theology is neither philosophical 
nor biblical, It is not truthful vision. 
We do not have a clear cut line of demarca- 
tion between reason and faith. We do not 
jump ata leap out of the circle of clear 
ideas into the mystery of the Gospel. In 
the Bible, as in nature, the known fades in 
every direction into the unknown, God is 
the mystery of life in all our thoughts. 
Clearest truths have their inseparable 
shadows. We imperil faith even in the 
sure truths of God’s Word, if we are im- 
patient of the indefinite gradation of its 
doctrines and its promises into the region 
beyond revelation. We kave no logical 
right, at the confines of our systems, to 
take sudden refuge in the mystery of grace, 
unless from the beginning we heve sought 
to view all known things in their relative 
distance, and degree of clearness, from the 
unknown. 

A distinguished divine has recently 
warned us of “the danger of ‘ifs’ in theol- 
ogy.” Some of us have had our faith more 
than once brought into peril by sermons 
without “ifs.” A theology without “ifs” 
may be hard asatrain of cars would be 
without buffers. No experienced engineer 
would wish to carry passengers upon such 
atrain. But is not the danger rather in 


theologizing? @ertainly some of them 
seemed to be out of place in the article in 
question. Does not safety both forour own 
faith, and for the faith of the people, lie 


as they are—our primal spiritual faiths, as 
they are, in the indefiniteness and the cer- 
tainty of man’s spiritual consciousness— 
the Bible as it lies, amid the perplexities of 
history, in its own supernaturalness—the 
doctrines of faith and of the judgment, as 
they are revealed in the Bible, and can be 
received by conscience, in their imperative- 
ness of present duty, and their clear, sunny 
certainty of grace, and in the awe and mys- 
tery of their undefined disclosures, and sug- 
gestions passing knowledge, of things un- 





seen and eternal. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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BOOM AMONG BAPTISTS FOR 
DIVERSE OPINION. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


Ir is part of the wisely wide journalistic 
hospitality of Tux INDEPENDENT to provide 
place for collation of views held by various 
bodies of Christians. These catholic col- 
umns thus become a kind of forum for dis- 
cussion of denominational peculiarities, 
carried on under the attention of an inspir- 
ingly numerous, intelligent, and diversifiefl 
audience. The effect cannot but be, in some 
measure, enlightening and liberalizing to 
us all. 

Icome forward in this article to spean 
under the form of exhortation addressed 
to my own Baptist brethren; but I ‘shall be 
grateful if, incidentally, my brethren not 
Baptists learn hence something of the spirit 
that already, as I believe, and in a growing 
degree, animates the mind and the heart of 
our denomination. 

I plead, to ears willing I am persuaded 
beforehand, for room among Baptists for 
diversity of opinion. One word will ex- 
press the general principle which ought, as 
I think, to govern Baptists in dealing with 
their own dissenting brethren. That word 
is Tenacity. It should be tenacity exerting 
itself in two directions. I would have ten- 
acity of the truth and I would have tenacity of 
the brethren. That is to say, having my con- 
victions clear, I would hold them strongly ; 
but, having also my brethren dear, I would 
be very reluctant to let them go. The ten- 
acity that I recommend should be tenacity 
with its right hand holding the truth and 

with its left hand holding the brethren. 


putting the “ifs” in the wrong places in our 


rather in absolute truthfulness of vision? © 
Shall we not endeavor rather to see things © 

































































These two, the truth and my brethren, I 
would draw together, if I could; but I 
would hold the truth with my right hand. 
If either grasp relaxed, it should not be my 
grasp of the truth. 

Under this principle of two-handed tenac- 
ity I would allow, within denominational 
bounds, the utmost possible freedom for the 
play of diversity in opinion. This should 
not be because I think one opinion as good 
as another. It should not 
own opinion is uncertain. 


he because my 
It should not be 
because I recognize it as every man’s right 
This, on the con- 
trary, I recognize it as no man’s right to do. 
No man has the right to think in any other 
way than the true way. We ought all of 


We are bound 


to think as he pleases. 


us to see this and confess it. 
to think the truth. Absolutely and before 
God nowI mean. Relatively and before 
men we have all of us our right, in a cer- 
That is, 
no one has a right to hinder us from think- 
But it is not because | 
hold this to be true that I would 
ent to diversity of opinion. 
test 


tain sense, to think what we will 


ing what we will. 
be indulg- 
Indeed, if we 
of this truism, we 
shall find it a truism exceedingly empty. 
Nobody can-hinder me from thinking what 
I will, except in one way 


are severe in our 


namely, by con- 
vincing me that I think wrong. And, in 
that way, it is every man’s right and any 
man’s right to hinder me from thinking 
what I will, or, rather, from thinking what, 
but for such hindering, I should. Nay, if I 
think wrong, it is more than your right, it 
is your duty to hinder me from that wrong 
thinking. And touch the reason 
why, at least, a reason why I would tolerate 
It 
believe to be the 
right way to bring about unity of opinion 
in the truth. 


now I 


divergent opinions among Baptists. is 


because such tolerance I 


Thus you see I do not favor diversity of 


opinion. I only favor tolerance 


diversity of opinion. 


toward 
Diversity of opinion 
is no good in itself. It is an evil in itself. 
It implies a mistake, a wrong somewhere. 
There cannot be two contradic tory opinions 
about the same point and both the opinions 
be true. One of them, at least, must be false 
and both of them The fact that 


both of two contradictory opinions may be 


may be. 
wrong points to a reason for mutual tolera- 


tion between them. Together they may 
conduct to a third opinion that shall be 
right. 

But unity of opinion, also, is no good in 
tself. 


That would be an evil, not a good. 


It may be unity in wrong opinion. 
What 
The 


straight path to this is tolerance toward 


is desirable is unity in right opinion. 


different opinions. 
But 


opinion varying from yours does not mean 


now, observe, tolerance toward 
indifference toward that varying opinion 
Indifference 


death. 


here would be stagnation, 


Tolerance on your part 
conviction on your part; but, along with 
zeal to 
life. Fou 
an opinion different from 
mine does not imply that I should let the 


different opinion alone, as having probably 


supposes 


conviction, patience, faith, 
persuade. This 
tolerate 


love, 
is movement, 


me to 


an equal chance with mine of being the right 
opinion. I tolerate in another an opinion 


believed by me to be wrong, not because I 
am willing that such wrong opinion should 
continue to be held. Quite to the contrary, 
willing and because 


of 


it is because I am not 
I wish to convince my 
take. 

But now it is time we made a distinction 
or two. 


brother his mis- 


this: When we say here diversity of opinion, 
we do of opinion. 
and = propagand- 
if propagandism, at least, 
of opinion diverse from the 
sense of the denomination. Dor- 
mant diversity of opinion, that is, diversity 
of opinion not avowing itself, as, of course, 
it cannot be known, cannot, therefore, be 
dealt with. It is not diversity of mere 
opinion; it is diversity of opinion express- 
ing itself, it is freedom of discussion within 
the limits of denominational unity, that we 
are here treating. This may have been 
silently understood all along; but it is well 
to have the distinction frankly outspoken. 
I say dormant diversity of opinion cannot 
be dealt with. 
lutely the case. 


not mean diversity 


we mean declaration 


ism; or, not 
discussion 


general 


This, however, is not abso- 
There is one way of deal- 
ing with even dormant diversity of opinicn. 


| 
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It may be invited to express itself. Or, if it 
show signs of rousing spontaneously, it 
may be met with encouragement to do so. 
This I favor. 
chance, 


Give diversity of opinion a 
Let it speak out. Listen to it; 


on : | 
not to convict it and to condemn it per- 


emptorily as wrong, but to consider its 
claim and canvass it candidly. We want 
life, not death. We want orthodoxy form- 
ing, in preference to orthodoxy formed. 
This because orthodoxy formed is a fiction ; 
what 
orthodoxy 


and fiction is 


We fact; 
ing may be a fact. 


want. 
form- 
What I mean is, if any- 
body supposes that he has reached the end 
and found an ultimate orthodoxy, that soul 
is mistaken. 


not we 


want and 


There is always more for us 
yet than we have hitherto found. Let 
reach forward to find the more. The result 
of so reaching forward will be orthodoxy 
Arrest 
Whether you r 


us 


constantly forming. of this process 


is suspension of life. rard 
the individua! Christian, the particula: 
nomination, or the Church at large, this re- 
mains true. 

We may use an illustration. The life of 
the individual Christian, the life of the de- 
nomination is like a process of crystalliza- 
The in- 
article of becom- 
a certain principle 
an origin or center 
About this principle 
there gather for him, in cluster, successively 
This 
process of gathering continues or should 
continue until all are taken 


tion, not finished, but going on. 
dividual Christian, in the 
ing a Christian, embraces 
that is thenceforth to him 
of crystallization. 


all the truths and precepts of Christ. 


up and 
gated into their proper place and form. The 
end is orthodoxy; but the end is not yet for 
any one of us all. 


agygre- 


The gathering principle, 
the origin of this transcendent crystalliza- 
It is the idea of 
Christ. This 
result insured. 


tion can be but one thing. 


absolute obedience to idea 


grasped, the eventual is 


Sut sometimes arrest of the 


there is 
Then, in literal crystallizing, a 


little agitation is useful. 


pro- 
Cess as 
The uncrystallized 
mass needs disturbance, that the process of 
crystallization be and 


The disturbance required is 


may resumed €X- 


tended. dis- 


cussion. Let there be plenty of discussion, 
say I 
Christian 


is, in « somewhat different sense, equally 


What is true for the individual 


true for the Christian denomination. The 
denomination, if it is in a normal state, is 
incessantly crystallizing. The process is 


If the 
that is a sign of suspended vitality. 


intermits, 
What 
Baptist is there that wants his denomina- 
Who but 
alive? Let it be 
shaken up, if necessary: but let it shake 
itself up. Crystallization, 
hastened by stir. 


never complete. process 


tion to lie inert and quiescent? 
wishes it to be alert and 


remember, is 


I say: Let it shake itself up. For, observe, 
Ldo not recommend importing agitation. 


| Or, to speak plainly, Ido not recommend 


The first distinction to be made is | 


of our 
churches, much less into the ranks of our 
ministry, persons 


introducing into the membership 


themselves 
and who make themselves known to be not 


who know 
in harmony with our well-understood views 
as Baptists. What is the Baptist denomina- 
What but the collective body of those 
Christians in each of whom the principle of 
obedience to Christ has crystallized about 
itself, together with other ideas, held by 
them 


tion? 


in with Evangelical Chris- 
tians generally, the idea ofgdoing Christ's 
will in the matter of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. No Christian is a Baptist in whose 
heart such a crystallization has not taken 
place. I would not favor the admission of 
persons not Baptist into Baptist churches. 
But now fora further distinction. We 
have been speaking of tolerance toward 
diversity of opinion. 


common 


This, of course, is 
It is not toward diversity 
of opinion that we exercise tolerance. It is 
toward persons holding opinions diverse 
from our own. Let us condescend to be 
still more faithfully practical and look 
about us at the state of things actually ex- 
isting, what do we see? There is a numer- 
ous body of nominal Christians who are 
nominally Baptists. Within this numerous 
body there are some, I will not esitmate 
how many, but undoubtedly there are some, 
an indefinite number, who have not, intel- 
ligently and profoundly accepting the prin- 
ciple of obedience to Christ, applied that 
principle, as Baptists apply-it, to the matter 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These 


figure of speech. 
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Baptists, that is to say, are nominal Baptists 

only, not Baptists in fact. Of such nominal 
Baptists a large proportion lie quiescent 

within the bosom of the denomination, 
| making no sign. There are, however, a 
few who become roused to consciousness of 
being out of harmony with their environ- 
ment. These then demonstrate their divers- 
ity of opinion. They seek to establish har- 
mony between themselves and the denom- 
ination. This they do not by changing 
themselves, but by trying to get the denom- 


| ination to change. Now it is with 
| reference to just such nominal Bap- 
tists as these that I would say: Let 
them have their full chance to con- 
| vert the denomination. If they succeed, 
| they will have deserved their success. If 


| they succeed, it is more than probable that 
| the denomination at large will be gainers; 
| for their success will be strong presump- 
| tive proof that our dissenting brethren were 
| right and we wrong. I say: Give these 
| brethren full opportunity to convert us. Do 
not cast them out. Do 
muzzle them. Do not browbeat them. 

Do not badger them. Treat them gently. 
| Treat them respectfully. If they bring ar- 

guments, ponder their arguments. 


Do not abuse them. 
| not 
| 
| 


Answer 
| their arguments, if you can. Perhaps you 
Meantime, at any 
rate, the truth will have been subserved. I 
believe heartily in discussion. 
| mark, I say, not controversy ; 


Discussion, 
for there is 
Discussion treats subjects. 


| will gain your brother. 
| 


a distinction. 
Controversy is apt to treat persons, and 
very often, I grieve to say, mistreat them. 
No controversy then, say I; 
discussion. 


but abundant 
The Baptist denomination is 
large enough and I believe 


is generous 





enough not to grudge ample room for 
diverse opinion within its expanding 
bounds. 
rarrytTown, N. Y. 

Sanitary. 
SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 


CONFERENCES. 


{t is not universally true that if an American 
has anything to say he always gets up a conven- 
but it is true that when find them- 
selves separated by distance and having a con- 


tion ; men 
viction of the need of some great improvement, 
they are likely to seek audience with each other, 
that views may be compared and plans consid- 
ered. Within a few years not only has a national 
and many a state Board of Health been formed, 
but local boards have multiplied in cities, towns, 
and townships. Many of these are far surer that 
something needs to be done than they are as to 
how to do it, Even are leaders in 
Sanitary thought and administration are greatly 


those who 


aided by that comparison of view which not only 
errors and 
During the present month 
two notable councils of this kind have been held. 
The one was in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and the 
other in Trenton, N. J. The former opened with 
an outline of the work of a health ofticer, show- 
ing its duties, its difficulties, and the great 

of the Good health 
are most urgent wants 
They, as a rule, sadly 
knowledge, so that, if they have ad- 
they administrate half 
knowledge or ignorance in toto. 


conveys information, but corrects 


modifies opinions, 





service. 
the 
cities. 


advantage 


spectors 
of 
lack 


among 
many of our 
in 


ministrative capacity, 


In England and Scotland they are now con- 
ferring degrees in Sanitary science and practice. 
| Many of the officials are well instructed in all de- 
tails as to the prevention or abatement of nui- 
| sances, as welt as in other matters, affecting the 
| general health of communities. A peculiar and 

yet worthy point made in the paper is that not 
| only is cleanliness necessary to health, but health 
| is conducive to cleanliness and should be main- 
| tained in its interests. 

A whole day was devoted to the educational 


and moral bearings of physical care. Educators, 
and physicians contributed each 


their share of information. The state is to be 
congratulated that those at the head of its edu- 
cational interests seem heartily alive to the duty 
of body training, as well as mind training. ‘‘ How 
to teach Hygiene in Home and School”; ‘What 
| of Hygiene and how ought it to be taught in the 
Public Schools” ; ‘The Methods and Results of 
Physical Training in Shattuck School”; “‘The 
| Dangers, Mental, Moral, and Physical, inci- 

dental to our present methods of School Edu- 
| cation”; ‘Physical Education and Culture in 
| Schools and the Influence of our Present 
| Systems of Competition and School Grad- 

ing on the Health of Pupils” were in succes- 
| sion treated by such authorities as Hon. D. L. 
| Kiehle, state superintendent of schools; Rev. 
| James Dobbin, rector of Shattuck School; 

Professor L. B. Sperry, Carlton College ; Prof. 
| J. Allen, principal State Normal School; and 


| 
ministers, 
| 
| 


| 


| agement. 


| Relation to Hygiene,’ 


| fulness’ 


Hon. G. B. Walker. A well-furnished gymnasium, 
battalion and company drill, and systematic use 
of all the muscles were insisted upon. We need 
more teaching of how to study and less recita- 
tion. It was shown how often perverted morals 
or misconduct resulted from bad physical man- 
The day spent in these discussions 
cannot but be profitable to the people of Minne- 
sota. It is to be regretted that so many of our 
state school systems become crystallized in the 
hands of those who hug their routine 
methods and do not meet the exigencies of ad- 


own 


vancing civilization and advancing degeneration. 
Other subjectsa—such as ‘‘ The Relations of Relig- 
ious to Physical Culture,” ‘‘ Pastoral Duties in 
* © The Study of Nature and 
Law,” and “The Sanitary Influence of Cheer- 
*—were well considered at the hands of the 
Many a minister could do greater service 
to his tlock by more closely uniting soul and body 
cares, 

The New Jersey Health Association, which held 
its meeting at Trenton, was of equal interest. 


clergy. 


| Its president, Professor J, Madison Watson, in a 


novel way, presented the claims of heredity, th« 
evils of ill-assorted marriages, and the care the 
state should exercise over its population. The 
sewage of inland towns and places and the dis- 
posal of sewage in the cities were ably treated by 
I. W. Adams, C. E., of Brooklyn, Professor Ch. 
MeMillan, of Princeton, and J. C. Bayles, C. F., 


of Orange, N. J. The paper of Mr. Adams 


| showed how the combined system of sewerage. 


| such as that of Brooklyn was a composite and 


| large. 


in- | 


harmonious sysiem, carrying storm water, if 
need be, and having its small pipes, as well as 


The separate system, as advocated by 
Col. Waring, was somewhat sharply handled. 
The most important separate idea is to separate 
house sewerage from any possible contamination 
by outside gas, through a system of ventilation 
although ontside sewers built as we 
how to build will prevent this. Professor Mc- 
Millan, by a close laboratory experiment, showed 


now know 


tables that calculated the power of river- 
water to nentralize sewage. Mr. Bayles 
gave a detailed account of the Saltley 


method of partly utilizing sewage. These three 
papers are of value as authenticating the best 
disposal, Professor A. R. 
Leeds, in a paper on the “‘ Adulteration of Foods” 
without naming the various baby foods, gave 
many results which showed the most of them to 
be defective nutrients and not a few of them 
fradulent, at the price asked. The discussions 
on vaccination and revaccination, althongh not 
dealt fairly with the embarrassment at- 
tending the use of bovine lymphs and showed 
how they are to be overcome by the boxrds of 
health. Rev. Z. R. Bruce, of Camden Co., and 
Prof. H. B. Pierce, of New Brunswick, gave some 
fresh thoughts as to school management in the 
interests of health. The latter very forcibly 
claimed the abolition of recess and the use of the 
time in calisthenics, as well as the habit of dis- 
missing individuals or classes a few minutes. 
A half-time for in June 
and two in September was also advocated. It is 
pleasant to know that the views and discussions 
presented at these gatherings are largly circulated 
by the press of the respective states, and that 
those in other states who desire information can 
now look to those who speak as experts in 
science and as practitioners in experience. 


methods of sewage 


now, 


system two weeks 


Fine Arts. 


A REVIEW OF THE CLOSING 
YE 


ONE may say, unreservedly, that the closing 
year has been the most prosperous year in the 
history of Art in America. There have been 
more and better exhibitions; new schools have 
been established and the old schools have raised 
their standards of study ; art classes have every- 
where been larger and shown more earnestnes~ ; 
decorative art has been taken in hand by artists, 
instead of being left to tradesmen ; art publica- 
tions have multiplied; the tone of art criticism 
has been higher; and, with the exception of a 
certain reported scandal in connection with 
the Metropolitan Museum, there has been noth- 
ing but cause for congratulation. The following 
record, though by no means as full as it might be, 
if space was unlimited, embraces the events that 
have given character to the year’s work : 

Janvaky 3d.—Arrival of Oscar Wilde, the most 
notorious of the so-cglled “‘ Esthetes "—and the 
original of Du Maurier’s Maudle. 

A numberof Alma Tadema’s pictures, brought 
to this country by Mr. Charles W. Deschamps, 
many of them purchased by American collectors. 

9th.—Artists’s Fund (N. Y.), 22d Exhibition, 106 
pictures by 63 artists, brought at sale $15,851. 

16th.—Exhibition of Utica Art Association. 

30th.—Fifteenth Exhibition of American Wa- 
ter Color Society, at the National Academy. 243 
artists exhibited 650, of which 231 were sold for 
$27,000. The best exhibition ever held by the 
Society. Admirable decoration of the Academy. 
#7,000 worth of pictures sold on ‘“ Buyers’ Day.” 

Feprvaky 11th.—The Boston Art Club opened 
its new club house with an indifferent exhibi- 
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tion, in which Boston artists were meagerly rep- 
resented as to quantity and New York artists as 
to quality. There were 220 pictures by 164 artists 
and 29 of them sold for #3,335. 

14th.—Society of American Wood 
ers organized, 

17th.—Exhibition of New Orleans Art Union, 
206 pictures by 95 different artists. 41 sold for 
#5,099. 

23d.—Opening in American Art Gallery, New 
York, of the exhibition of Water Color drawings 
rejected by the Water Color Society. Mediocrity 
the principal characteristic and a failure as to 
sales, 

25th.—Second Exhibition of Chicago Art 
League. Exhibition in the rooms of the Ladies’ 
Art Association, New York, of sketches by the late 
Bayard Taylor. 

26th.—Tile Club (N. Y.). 
Botolph Club, Boston. 

28th.—Morton Hoe Sale of Paintings in New 
York. 

F. D. Millet began a second course of lectures 
on Roman Costume in the Turf Club Theater. 

Marcu 4th.—Inauguration of Boston Art Clnb- 
House. It was designed by W. R. Emerson, and 
cost about $85,000, including land. It is well de- 
signed for social uses, having a billiard-room, 
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will deliver lectures on the art of which he is pre- 


eminently master. 

This month has also been marked by the 
arrival in America of Hubert Herkomer, a Bava- 
rian by birth, who has earned for himself a fore- 
most place among the artists of England. 

DecemBer 2d.—Fifth Exhibition of Salmagun- 
di Sketch Clubin National Academy. There is 
no dissent among artists and critics that this is 
the best exhibition ever held by the Society. 

12th.—The ‘‘Madonna dei Candelabri,” of Ra- 
phael, placed on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

13th.—Second Exhibition of Paint and Clay 
Club, Boston. 

27th.—First Exhibition of Modern Etchings by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts Phila- 


| delphia. 


Exhibition at St. 


30th.—Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Artists. 

The record above is far from being perfect ; 
but it records a very steady advance in the art 
interests of the country. It is with a feeling of 


| regret that one must follow it with a necrological 


library, reading-room, parlors, and dressing- | 
room. It has also a gallery for the exhibition of | 


pictures, 
9th.—Third Exhibition of Brooklyn Art Club 
opens. 62 pictures by 26 artists were sold for 


73,413. 


14th.—Forty-fourth annual exhibition of Brook- | 


lyn Art Association. 746 pictures were exhibited 
by 233 artists. 81 pictures were sold for $4,806. 

27th.—Tifty-seventh annual exhibition by the 
National Academy open. 
tures. 
mediocrity predominating. 
largest in the history of the Academy. 
tures brought 240,800. 495 artists were repre- 
sented in the exhibition. 

Sharples portraits of Washington, brought to 
this country a second time by Major Walter, ex- 
hibited at Union League Club. 

Apri. 3d.—Belgian Exhibition at the Penn. 
Academy. 295 pictures by 186 artists. 
tures sold for $32,632. An admirable exhibition, 
admirably conducted. 

5th.—Beginning of the sale of Wolfe Col. of 
Pictures. 


838 badly-hung pic- | 
Every shade of excellence represented ; | 
The sales were the | 
123 pic- | 


34 pic- | 


This was a remarkable sale. Cot, | 


Becker, Bonnat, Cabanel, Corot, Gerome, Dan- | 
bigny, and Bouguereau, with many other famous | 


foreign artists, were represented. The highest 
price realized for any picture was $10,010 for 
Bouguersan’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Satyrs,” which was 
purchased by Edward 8. Stokes and found fit- 
ting surroundings in the Hoffman House bar- 
room. 95 pictures brought the aggregate sum of 
#132,000. 

6th.—Fifth Exhibition of Society of American 
Artists, in American Art Gallery. One of the 
best exhibitions ever held in New York. 192 
pictures, exhibited by 126 artists, 


10th.—First Water Color Exhibition of Phila- | 
delphia Society of Artists. Successful as to works | 


exhibited and sales. 

12th.—Organization of Charcoal Club (New 
York). 
provement of its members by sketching and 
drawing from draped and nude models, still life, 


Its objects are to secure the artistic im- 


etc. and to promote social intercourse. Presi- 
dent, Charles Volkmar; secretary, Geo. R. 
Halm, 236 West Twenty-fifth St. A most en- 


terprising society, promising much usefulness, 

17th.—Third Exhibition of Providence (R. I.) 
Art Club. 

19th.—Third Exhibition of Rochester Art Cinb. 
The success of the last two exhibitions was largely 
due to the contributions of non-resident artists, 

28th—Twenty- sixth Exhibition of Boston Art 
Club, Water-colors and black and white. 

June 15th.—First Exhibition of the Portland 
Society of Art. This was one of the best of the 
‘provincial exhibitions. 

SEPTEMBER 5th.—Opening of Louisville Indus- | 
trial Exhibition with an important Art Depart- 
ment. 

6th.—Opening of Cincinnati Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. Its Art Department contained 465 works, | 
contributed by 262 artists. 22 of them were sold 
for about 35,000. 

6th.—N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ In- | 
stitute of Exhibition in Boston. The Fine Arts 
Department was fully equal to any art exhibition 
held in Boston within the year. 

18th.—Tenth Interstate Industrial Exhibition | 
opens at Chicago. Artists in all parts of the 
country and in Europe contributed to the Art 
Gallery. The catalogue enumerates 329 works of 
art, of which 54 were sold for $19,296. 

Ocroser 2d,—Opening of Art Students’ League 
(N. Y.). Session in the new rooms at 38 West 14th 
Street. The largest classes ever recorded. 

23d.—Special Autumn Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy. 

23d.—Fifty-third Exhibition of Penn. Acad- 
emy, with 475 works of art. 

November 28th.—Exhibition at Mr. Frederick 
Keppel’s of the etchings of Seymour Haden. A 
complete and most charming exhibition. 

5th.—Mr. F. Seymour Haden, the greatest of 
jiving etchers, arrived in this country, where he | 


list, that embraces some of the most earnest of 
the world’s art workers. John Linnell, the Eng- 
lish painter, died on the 20th of January, and 
the same date bears the death record of Sir Daniel 
Macnee, the famous portrait painter and presi- 
dent of the Scottish Academy. In March we 
learned of the death of W. H. L. Gruner, 
the celebrated German engraver, and in 
April of Frederick Drake, the German 
sculptor and professor of sculpture in the Berlin 
Academy of Fine Arts. George N. Cass, the 
landscape artist, a devoted follower of George 
Inness and a man well know and well beloved in 
American art circles, died in March. Arthur Gil- 
man, architect, writer on art subjects, and a man 
of broad and hopeful ideas for art, died in July, 
after a long and painful illness, In August 
Francois Regis Gignoux, an enthusiastic artist 
and a thorough American in his tastes, passed 
away. Philip B. Hahs, of Philadelphia, died in 
the same month. The year brought also toa 
close the most useful life of George Hollings- 
worth, of Boston, one of the men who for years 
had watched zealously over the art interests of 
that city and has been foremost in many a good 
scheme of art education. 


Music, 
GOUNOD’S ‘‘THE REDEMPTION.” 


Ir is a fact of ethical as well as of musical sig- 
nificance that the two most distinguished com- 
positions of the day alike rest upon the sacredest 
religious basis which Christianity can afford. 
Wagner's ‘ Parsifal”’ is a mystic allegory of sal- 
vation. Gounod’s “ Redemption ” is the Gospel 
set to music. 

The Trilogy has now been heard three times in 
New York and twice in Brooklyn. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs, intended to be supplementary to 
the article in Tse [INDEPENDENT of December 
14th, we give the reader who has not heard the 
oratorio an outline of it and a commentary upon 
most of its numbers. These comments will bear 
especial reference to those demerits conspicuous 
to the critic ; the want of religious sentiment in 
its music ; its occasional lack of originality ; the 
Gallicism of its melodies, and the like. Sneh 
blemishes do not so much diminish the effect of 
“The Redemption” as an entirety ; but they are 

disappointment to the hearer and render thx 
oratorio an uneven composition. 

Gounod’s ‘ Prologue” to “The Redemption,” 
like Haydn's to “‘ The Creation,” is an orchestral 
portrayal of Chaos and “The Spirit of God 
Moving upon the Face of the Waters.” This 
short Prologue, in C, contains nothing particular- 
ly interesting or graphic, although the full, rich 
major chord terminating it is expressive. There- 
upon two soloists, a bass and a tenor, called in 
the score ‘‘ The Narrators,” rise. In a kind of 
accompanied chant, which has not so much the 
effect of customary recitative as the solemn and 
monotonous intoning of a priest before the altar, 
these two Narrators alternately give us the story 
of the Creation and Fallof Man. The passages the 
two then sing are quite short and their musical 
intervals rarely exceed a tone, are more fre- 
quently semitones. Simultaneous with the third 
bar of the tenor, with the line of text 
“The Spotless Lamb, whom they Love doth 
Provide,” there appears from a solo violin in the 
orchestra a theme or motif, called the “Typical 
Melody” of the Saviour. With exclusive refer- 
ence to Him, this melody is introduced nearly a 
dozen consecutive times in the course of the 
Trilogy, besides having the musical figure ex- 
pressed by its first two notes continually appear- 
ing, now here, now there, in the accompaniment 
with deep import. The use of such a leit-motif, 
now 80 common to our modern system of oper- 
atic writing, was not infelicitously adopted by 
Gounod in his sacred oratorio, and he has em- 
ployed the theme with as much taste and phi- 
losophy as in 1858 those phrases so mystically 
expressive in the score of ‘‘ Faust.” But most 
unluckily in this instance the motif itself is a 
complete mistake. Nothing about it suggests 
sacredness or even dignity. It is a weak, senti- 





mental little love theme, which would meander 
with a good grace through “ Mireille,” and in 
respect of originality we regret to say that it is 
an effeminized modification of a perfectly 
familiar melody in Beethoven's ‘“ Eroica” (Meas- 
ure 18 of Poco Andante in Finale) completed 
with part of a conspicuous phrase from the love 


| scene in Berlioz’s “Romeo et Juliette.” We 
| shall direct attention to further resemblances to 
| Berlioz and other composers, 


This chief motif 
of the Trilogy usually appears coincidental with 
the bass soloist’s voice, partly because the part of 
Jesus is given to a bass, partly because Gounod 
has desired to preserve a certain attenuated 
orchestral coloring to it, which would not other- 
wise so well assert itself. As the narrator con- 
cludes, this Typical Motif is given ont by the 
full string and wind band. A hidden Celestial 
Chorus declares in strains brief but lovely the 
obedience of the Messiah to the Father's will. 
Again occurs the Typical Melody, tiis time with 
a verbal reference to the Annunciation and In- 
carnation, printed above it in the vocal score, 
and so ends the Prologue. 

Part One is begun by the Bass Narrator’s ab- 
rupt words: ‘Then is Jesus Condemned ; and 
They Bind and Mock Him.” The solemn mono- 
logue continues to tell us of the insult and abuse 
heaped upon the Saviour in the Pretorium, 
With this scene Gounod introduces, like Bach 
and Beethoven, the réle (basso) of Jesus himself : 
. . . “If I am guiltless, wherefore smite ye 
me?” Although the propriety of personifing the 
Redeemer, even on the concert stage, is something 
from which modern composers have shrunk, we 
must bear witness to the extreme reverence and 
tact of Gounod’s treatment. Only once—witlr 
the awful Last Exclamations upon the Cross—can 
an acute sense of the becoming be offended. The 
Narrator then states how, 

——_—“ When the hour was at hand, 


The Lord, with resignation, 


Went forth up to the mount ° to die.” 


Thereupon we reach the prominent orchestral 
number of the oratorio, the already celebrated 
‘‘ Marche au Calvare,” in C minor. It is a vehe- 
ment, brilliant, savage march, with a furious 
entrain, orchestrated with wonderful solidity and 
Its rhythms are strongly suggest- 
ive of Mendelssohn’s “War March of the 
Priests,” in ‘‘Athalie,” Berlioz’s ‘ Rakoczy,” 
and Mass¢’s ‘‘La Bamboula.” We fail to 
discover in its course the slightest sanctity or 
solemnity ; and as to impressiveness, itcan not be 
named in the same breath with the appalling 
Death March in “Siegfried,” or the Marche 
Funebre in the Beethoven symphony 
named. If only the blare of Roman trumpets and 
the rush of the brutal guard and rabble up the 
hill are represented, the choice seems very unwise, 
in view of the greater burden which might be con- 
veyed in the music; and, moreover, the sharp 
singing rapidity of its tempo does not insinuate 
a partly organized procession, constantly swell- 
ing, impeded by the slow steps of the exhausted 
Prisoner and his cross-bearer, a8 well as delayed 
by the hundreds of little circumstances likely to 
retard its advance. The march is not impressive, 
not mournful, not even accurately descriptive, 
and, while wild and truculent, it is far from terri- 
ble and only occasionally thrilling. The scene 
of the ascent is continued by the breaking forth 
of the chorus (over the whole march, repeated) 
into the chaunt chorale “ Vexilla 
Regis Prodeunt”—in English translation. 
Its parts are practically in unison (an 
eccentricity oddly affected by Gounod in the 
Trilogy), and it is a pity. This chorale sounds 
thin and cold. Richer counterpoint would not 
have obscured the martial accompaniment and 
would have greatly added to the effect. Whether 
he has meant, by such treatment, to musically 
compare the first dawn of courageous faith in the 
disorganized and insignificant Church with its 
mighty utterances of Parts I and III we cannot 
say. The scene of the Crucifixion advances, 
In course of some orchestral passages of doubtful 
taste, if ample realism, Christ is stretched upon 
the Cross, the nails driven, and the Cross raised, 
Shortly after occur the two highly dramatic 
choruses of the Jews: ‘‘Ha! Thou that ——— 
Destroyest the Temple” and ‘‘Can he not Save 
Himself?”’—the latter very Auber-like and both 
largely dependent for effect upon a certain inflec- 
tion of voice in the choir. The Saviour’s prayer, 
‘Pardon them, Father,” is their answer, with the 
Typical Melody as its accompaniment. The prog- 
reas of the Part is now interrupted for a moment 
by one of the finest short choruses in the range 
of sacred oratorio, “The Reproaches.” In this, 
abstractly, through the choir, the Lord in his di- 
vine and human person demands of mankind in 
words so exquisite that we quote them : 


sonority. 


before 


plain 


—__“Oh, my vineyard! Come, tell why thy grapes 


are bitter! 

What have I done, my people? Wherein hast thou been 
wronged ? 

Did I not bring thee out from the Land of the 
Stranger? 


| Made I not thee to pass through the depths of the sea? 


Sent I not food from Heaven and gave meat in abund- 
ance? 

Did manna ever cease till thou camest to Canaan’ 

Reply, unthankful race! 

And thou, for all this love, preparest Me the Cross 

Whereupon I shall die!” 


How moving, how full of bitter significance and 











pathos are the forty-four measures of this re- 
markable passage! It is the second strongest 
chorus in the Trilogy. The scene, partly nar- 
rated, partly personified (by the contralto), of the 
Stabat Mater succeeds, containing a touching 
quartet and chorus (unisonal) ‘Beside the 
Cross,” in B Flat, the melody of which is, never- 
theless, like some melancholy little French love 
romance, Mary’s short solo, “‘ While my Watch 
Iam Keeping,” is not remarkable nor of appro- 
priate sentiment. The episode of the Two 
Thieves (in which recurs the Typical Melody), 
anda short Choral, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus, Thou who to 
All,” very much in the modern English ecclesi- 
astica] style, succeed, The supreme moments of 
the Crucifixion are at hand. Together the Nar- 
rators tell of the Darkness, the Earthquake, and 
the Rent Veil of the Temple—interrupted by the 
agonized ejaculations of the dying Christ and 
short orchestral passages portraying each event. 
The darkness is imitated from Hiindel’s accom- 
paniment to his air, ‘The People that Walked ” ; 
but does not produce one-half the effect of that 
graphic recital, much less of the appalling 
chorus “ He sent a Thick Darkness” in “ Israel 
in Egypt.” It concludes with a dozen measures 
almost identical with a portion of the prelude to 
“Faust.” The earthquake is a truly tremendous 
orchestral climax, very like the ‘Fall of the 
Tower” in Rubinstein’s ‘‘Thurm von Babel” or 
the last chord of the “ Resurrection Fanfare,” in 
Berlioz’s ‘Messe des Morts.” The conversion 
of the Centurion and the “appearance of many 
of the saints which were asleep ” is described, The 
first part closes with the full chorus, supported 
only by the organ in the flowing chorale “For 
us the Christ is made a Victim.” This rises to a 
beantiful melodic hight, until caught up by the 
orchestra and ended bya fragment of the Typical 
Motif given forth by it, fortissimo, as a close. 

Part II, “‘ From the Resurrection to the Ascen- 
sion,” is ushered in with an introduction (in which 
we wish the smoot!: phrase beginning the duet 
“‘O Teresa” in “ Benvenuto Cellini” were not quite 
80 prominent) and a chorus, ‘‘ Saviour of Men,” 
the development of which from an uninteresting 
outset to a stately close is almost en- 
tirely due to the effective use of trumpets, 
prominently introduced into the accompaniment. 
The Holy Women came to the sepulcher. Their 
approach is described by narration and a graceful 
little march, pianissimo, with a rhythm not un- 
like that so persistent in the Offertorium of tlie 
Berlioz “‘Requicm”’ named. Mendelssohn might 
have written the short trio wherein they wonder 
how they shall ‘Roll away the Stone from the 
Tomb.” Their surprise at beholding its unclosed 
door, the abandoned cerements, and their terror 
at the angel’s presence the Tenor Narrator 
states. To the sound of harps the angel ad- 
dresses them, and they joyfully quit the tomb to 
the same march-melody as before, though it is 
deftly infused with a gladder accent. Then the 
risen Lord meets them (the clarionet taking the 
typical melody) and sent them to the Disciples : 
“Say that ye have seen the Lord” and “that in 
Galilee will he again reveal himself to them.” 
Several numbers of the part are now devoted to 
the confession of the terrified guard to the 
Sanhedrim, that the tomb is open and the dead 
alive ; and the purchase of their lying support by 
the priests. Simply flippant is the little chorus, 
‘Say Ye that in the Night” ; but it is, fortunately 
soon forgotten in fine four-part chorus, ‘‘ Ah! Ye 
Priests,” which closes the episode dramatically. 
The rapid trio by the Holy Women, declaring 
their glad tidings to the Apostles, is very Men- 
delssohonian, Directly after it we light upon one 
of the most exquisite passages in the oratorio, 
one productive of a sensation at Birmingham. 
The soprano soloist sings a lovely arietle in F : 

“ From thy love as a Father, 
O Lord teach us to gather 
That Life will conquer Death.” 

The chorus repeat the strain, the clear solo s0- 
prano predominating over their united voice with 
beautiful effect and leading them up to a flowing 
melodic climax, not unlike Donizetti or Bellini in 
one of their best finali. The choral harmony 
might, nevertheless, have been richer. After 
this, with only break enough between numbers to 
permit the tenor narrator to describe Jesus’s ap- 
pearance to the disciples, and his leading them 
forth ‘to a mountain” the finale of the Part 
begins, in which is pictured the Ascension. 
Gounod seems to have counted it as a great 
feature in his sacred Trilogy. In tremendous 
chords the chorus burst forth with the words 
‘Unfold, Unfold, ye Portals Everlasting.” The 
mighty call is twice interrupted by heavenly 
voices from an invisible choir, ‘‘ But who is He, 
the King of Glory?” and twice is the response 
echoed back to them : ‘‘ He who Death overcame, 
the Lord, in Battle Mighty!” Then soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ reiterate the thrill- 
ing proclamation, until with the words “ For lo! 
the King Comes Nigh,” all the voices cease to 
permit the orchestra and organ to terminate the 
Part with the Typical Motif delivered fortissimo. 
The effect (for no small share indebted to another 
clever use of trumpets) is magnificent ; but, were 
it not for the text, it wonld suggest nothing so 
much as the entry on some vast opera-house 
stage of Radames or Porus or Rienzi. It is the 
least sacred, the most apparent operatic musi¢ 
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and the musical 
‘Unfold, unfold, unfold,” that opens it so sonor- 
ously, is a very trite one to be found in dozens of 
operas, 

Further still, the reader is respectfully asked to 
compare the firat eight or ten measures of this 


conceivable, phrase to the 


chorus, playing it in the same tempo with the 
firat four of the great Allegro concluding Beetho- 
ven’s © Minor Symphony. Is this supposed to 
be a coincidence? The same passages of Scrip- 
ture, too, undiluted by paraphrasing, furnished 
Hiindel with one of the loftiest 
“The Messiah ’—a chorus as far above this of 


Gounod as the 


choruses in 
above the earth. 
Gounod seems to boldly challenge criticism by 
Has he thought that any 
setting he is able to afford words, identified for a 


heaven is 
such a circumstance. 
century with music by a greater than he, can 
stand beside those sublime antiphons praising : 

“ The Lord, mighty in battle, 

He is the King of Glory, the Lord of Hoste!" 
Part III of the Trilogy, shorter than its two pre- 
decessors, begins with an exquisite Introduction 
for strings and wind instruments, the movement 
whereof was foreshadowed years ago by Gounod 
to the “Agnus Dei” of his 
unsurpassed “St. Cecilia” 
in xplicable still the 
identical with the first notes of Mendelssohn's 
‘* Be Thou Faithful unto Death,” in “St. Paul.” 

The introduction leads directly into the charm- 


in the Introduction 
Messe Solenelle ; and 


more opening phrase is 


ing soprano solo (afterward chorally treated), 


“Lovely Appear, over the Mountains.” Again is 
Hiindel suggested; but this air, devotional and 
graceful as it is, has litth with his 
eclebrated Not less beautiful in 
the ensuing description of the Millennial loveli- 
ness and of the though the per- 
sistent absence of contrapuntal writing in the 
effect. 
happily or 


in common 
soprano aria, 
peact earth, 
chorus parts does its best to spoil the 
The “Seene 
clearly conceived, with decided 
hint of tediousness. Fortunat ly, the « pisode is 
treated with brevity : the 
stowed 


of Pentecost” is not 
There is it a 
Gift of Tongues is be- 
from Heaven 
* Go forth 
Glad of the 
and thereupon, with the 


a voice fives the divine 
to Preach the 


Kingdom of 


commission to 
Tidings Heaven”; 
Finale of the oratorio, 
does Gounod, at a bold step, attain his greatest, 
purest, and most majestic elevation, in writing 
the beautiful Hymn of the Apostles, “The Word 
is Flesh Become.” This is so truly great in every 
detail, it is written with such consummat 
and so magnificently accompanied by the orches- 
tra that, had he never written anything else but 
this, he ought to be famous in his day and gener- 
ation. Here is great and genuinely sacred mu- 
sic, With its noble ascription of praise to the 
Trinity “The 
could Gounod 


Redemption” ends. Nothing 
finer, 
perfect for the 


Such is a hasty glance over th 


have composed more 


inspiring, more purpose, 
chief features of 
As the 


sirmingham 


this remarkable production. 


composed for the 


work was 
Festival and an 
English public’s approval, and from the coinci- 
dences pointed out here and there, we have no 
hesitation in selecting Mendelssohn as the model 
consulted and studied by the 
assiduously than any other. 


composer more 
“The Redemption” 
was toagreat extent typified by Gounod, long 
ago, in, at least, two compositions: the great 
Mass (St. Cecilia) named, and one exquisite 
little Cantata, ‘Oh! Day of Penitence,” both 
which the reader is advised to exam- 
ine. The Trilogy differs from ‘*The Messiah” 
and many other oratorios in the close dramatic 


interested 


and musical connection of its 
ing cuts almost impracticable. A large propor- 
tion of the work, which includes great difficul- 
ties for chorus and band, is written in the key of 
of C, 
it. In addition to the points of comparison be- 


numbers, render- 


F major is also a favorite key throughout 


tween Handel's masterpiece and Gounod’s work, 
expressed in this column last week, it may be 
said that ‘“‘The Redemption” appeals to a lower 
musical intelligence, one less delicately percept- 
ive and receptive. Its position in future years, 
however, is not merely dependent upon the 
phases of the art of which it is so powerful an 
exponent. Works of its character are so pecu- 
liarly associated with the ethical development of 
the human race that to this, and not merely to 
the survival of the fittest in music, must we look 


for its immortality. 


Riblical Research, 


In the Academie des inscriplions et belles-lettres 
during the session of the Ist of September Mr. 
Halévy read a paper upon ‘The Immortality 
of the Soul among the Shemites.” A brief ac- 
count of it is given by Mr. Julius Havet, in the 
Revue Critique, No. 39, p. 252. 





Hale'vy, contrary 
thinks that the 
various Shemitic nations did believe in the sur- 
vival of man in another form after death, in a 
second existence in another world. 


to the usual view of scholars, 


for example, that the Assyrian cuneiform texts 
allude frequently to a second existence and even 
describe the country of the dead. They relate a 
myth which represents the goddess Astarte as de 
scending to the lower regions, to seek her lover, 
Tammuz. At another point the happiness is dis- 
cussed which will be enjoyed in eternity bya 








taste, | 





He declares, | 








warrior who has died gloriously on the field of 
battle. They believed, then, in a resurrection ; 
certain gods bear the surname “ He” or “ She, 
who causes the dead to live again.” We do not 
find such explicit statements as these among the 
Hebrews ; but that, according to Mr. Halévy, is no 
ground for astonishment. The Hebraic litera- 
ture which has reached us does not represent the 
whole thought of the entire Jewish nation ; but 
only of that monotheistic part which sought to 
replace the manifold worships of ancient Israel 
The books of the 
Bible are polemical writings and the popular be- 
liefs of the Jews are not those developed by, but 
In the ancient 
polytheistic religion of the Jews worship was 
paid to the shades of the dead. That was enough 
to make the authors of the sacred books consider 


by the service of a single God. 


those combated by these books. 


this idea of shades and of the lower regions as a 
pernicious preoccupation, which they must seek 
to destroy and to thrust into oblivion. Hence their 


almost absolute silence on this belief. They could 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


not, however, efface all traces of it, and Mr. Hal- | : : 
| China aster; Hordeum nigrum, an ornamental 


from the Old 
Testament which expressly mention offerings to 
the dead, necromancy, and the like, usually to 
prohibit them, The most remarkable of these 
passages is the account of the Witch of Endor, as 
she calla forth The He- 
brews believed, like the Greeks, that man did not 


évy cites various passages 


the shade of Samuel. 


/ ; : : | 
number of the Psalm is that according to the | 


Hebrew numbering, which isthe same as our 
English. The force of this testimony is all 
the stronger since references to the Psalms in 
Syriac liturgies and service-books are usually 
made by citing the Syriac section by its open- 
ing words. Thus a reference is given 
papal-Jacobite lectionary as ‘ Section,”’ in- 
stead of thy fathers shall be thy children; 
which means, Psalm xlv, 16, 17. 


> 
Science. 

Ix the notice given in Tue INDEPENDENT of 
Mr. Darwin's extremely interesting work on the 
earthworm it was remarked that many of Mr. 
Darwin's conclusions would, no doubt, be chal- 
lenged. Before us isa paper by Dr. H. J. Van 
Hulle, of Belgium, in which he details some ex- 
periments made to test the question whether the 
earth really derived any extra-fertilizing power 
through passing through the bodies of worms. 
Dr. Van Hulle took six strong, growing annuals 
for the experiments—Callistephus Sinensis, the 


barley ; Impatiens balsamina, the common bal- 
or lady-slipper of gardens; Calendula 
officinalis, the garden marigold ; Ervum Ervillei, 
a kind of vetch and a Fesque grass, Festuca 
tenella, Then, procuring twelve pots, he filled 


sam 


| 8ix with worm-casts, thrown up among a mass of 


die entirely ; that a shade, a shadow of him still | 


subsisted. Like the Greeks, also, they assigned to 
the shades a special abode; they believed in a 
world of the lower regions. Among the Greeks 
this country of the dead was called Hades ; in 
Hebrew it is Sheol. It is wrong to suppose that 


Sheol means simply tomb. Expressions such as 


‘*He was gathered to his fathers,” which often 
occur in the Bible for ‘He died,” are allusions 
to this abode of the dead, where they believed 
that the dying man went to rejoin those of his 
family who had died before him. Thus far Mr, 
Halévy. Two weeks later, at the session of 
the 15th of September, Mr. Barbier de Meynard 
read a reply, written by Mr. Derenbourg and 
entitled “The Immortality of the Soul among 
the Jews.” Mr. Derenbourg concedes that the 
passages alluded to indicate that there were 
among the Israelites men who believed in a con- 
tinnation of existence after death ; but tais was 
a belief common to Israel and to the neighboring 
nations and was by no means properly Jewish. 
We are not concerned with the beliefs of the 
pagans who dwelt in Palestine, or with the pop- 
ular beliefs of the Jews themselves at the time 
when they inclined toward the usages of pagan- 
ism ; the discourses of the prophets alone repre- 
sent the true Judaism. These, however, know 
nothing of a future life, of an existence after 
death. Besides, the belief in the shades of the 
dead, such as might have existed at the most 
ancient times of Judaism among the supersti- 
tious classes of the population, differed from 
our present manner of conceiving of the im- 
mortality of the soul, in so far as it did not bear 
with it any idea of punishment or of recom- 
pense, This latter notion did not penetrate into 
the Jewish world until later, under the influence 
of the Platonic philosophy introduced among 
the Jews of Egypt, after the conquest of Alex- 
ander. 


.... The pew turn that mavy are evincing for 
Christian art and archeology will make a 
forthcoming publication by Dr. Oscar von 
Gebhardt, librarian at Gottingen, a matter of 
peculiar interest. Lt is well known that the 
Christian picto:ial representations, 
which bave until now been made known, were 
chiefly from orieutal hands, and that, there- 
fore, a link was missing between the art of 
Hap- 
pily enough a Pentateuch, in the library of 
Lord Asuburvham, combines with its Vulgate 
text aseries of eighteen miniatures, illustrat- 
ing the history; and this manuscript is from 
the seventh century, The pictures cover 
every rank and grade of life aud show us the 
maid in the kiteben or the laborer in the 
brickyard, and as well the great iv rank, 
even to the king upon his thrown. The artist 
seems to have had vo patterns to follow, for 
the most part, but to have composed freely 
from bis Own conception of the situation de- 
scribed by the text. These pictures Dr. Geb- 
hardt purposes to edit in photographs, with 
one colored facsimile, adding in the notesa 
precise description of the coloring, so that 
each can reconstruct the originals in his own 
brain, The learning and diligence of Dr. Geb- 
bardt, as the editor of the Codex Venetus of 
the edition of the apostolic fathers with Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack and Professor Zabn, cf 
the notice of the Codex Rossauensis, and of 
various Greek New Testaments, makes it en- 
tirely unnecessary to raise a question as to 
the caretul preparation of these Ashburnham 
miniatures. Dr. Gebhardtis to be congratu- 
lated because Lord Ashburnham liberally per 
mits the publication of these pictures, and 
Lord Ashburnham is to be congratulated 
because his miniatures have found soapt an 
editor. We shall refer to the volume in detail 
when it appears. 


....The word ‘*second” before ‘** Psalm’ tn 
Acts xiii, 33 has been gravely disputed, though 
it is retained in the Revised English Version. 
But a reference to the ‘‘ eighteenth Psalm” is 
to be found in the Syriac Chronicle of Joshua 
the Stylite of Edessa, a writing composed, 
beyond a doubt, about tbe year A. D. 507, that 


earlier 


the catacombs and the late western art. 


is, at a date earlier than all buttwo ~ the ex- 
tant Greek N. T. MSS. The refei eis of 
such a kind thatitcan hardly bave been the 


work of a later copyist, thougb the only ex- 
taut MS. of the Chronicle was written in the 
earlier portion of the tent! c+ntury. This 
Chronicle is preserved br * * ir -orporated in 
the larger work of Dior: .« el Mahré, a 
Jacobite patriarch, who .. @aies . The 


shrubs, and six pots with soil, the same class, 
about which there could be no doubt, but it had 
not for a long time, if ever, been through the 
bodies of worms. Each kind of seed was given 
a pot of each kind of carth and the twelve pots 
of six kinds kept side by aide, under exactly the 
same conditions. At the end of the season no 
difference whatever could be seen between any 
of the plants. As the plants selected are such as 
readily show a difference in the slightest change 
in the fertility of the soil, Dr. Van Hulle is 
forced to the conclusion that worms do not of 
themselves add to the fertility of the soil, though 
from other considerations he is willing to con- 
cede their very useful labors. 

....During a discussion at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which followed the 
reading of a paper on cross-fertilization by Mr. 
Claypole, at which Prof. Asa Gray and other 
botanists were present. Mr. Meehan remarked 
that there was one element usually overlooked 
in the consideration of this subject—namely, the 
length of time that pollen retained its vital 


power. It was assumed that dichogamy was 
an arrangement in the interest of cross-fer- 
tilization. In proterogynous flowers this 


could not be a priori denied. Where the 
pistil matured some time before the anthers, 
the probability that it would receive pol- 
len from strange flowers, rather than 
its own, might be assumed. Butin proteran- 
thous flowers own pollen would most likely fall on 
or be conveyed to the stigma and remain there 
for a long time in full vital condition, until the 
stigmatic surface was in receptive condition. He 
said it was a well-known fact, developed in re- 
cent times, that pollen would keep its vital power 
for months after being matured in the anther. 
In confirmation of this point, referred to in that 
discussion, it may be here noted that Dr. Max- 
well T. Masters, the well-known English botanist, 
has recently stated that he knows from experi- 
ence that pollen from the Aucuba Japonica, kept 
inadry place, can be kept for many months 
without losing its vitality. 

..An esteemed correspondent takes issue 
with the author of the suggestion that birds, as 
well as human beings, may have enough of the 
love of the beautiful to lead them to adorn their 
nests, as indicated in the nest of the wood 
pewee. The nest in question was built on a 
dead branch of a walnut tree, and on the ex- 
tremity where the spot selected was not an inch 
thick. Our correspondent thinks the building 
it on a lichen-covered branch and then cover- 
ing the nest with lichens was to deceive its ene- 
mies to the idea that the nest was part of 
the dead branch. The suggestion being 
made that the size of the nest, so much out 
of proportion to the diameter of the branch, 
made it conspicuous, in spite of the effort to 
cover it with lichens; and the reply is that the 
bird is governed by the fear of squirrels, as well 
as of rapacious birds, and so may get onto a 
weak branch for the sake of avoiding them, 
still hoping by the lichens to deceive, as far it 
can, its feathered enemies. There is evidently a 
great deal of force in these objections. The 
original was not, however, put forth as an asser- 
tion, but as a suggestion, at least, worthy of a 
thought. 


....Most botanical students are aware that 
many coniferous plants have more than the 
two cotyledons common to most plants, or, at 
least to that section especially known as the 
dicotyledons. It has been knownthat a genus 





belonging to the curious Australian order, 
Persovina, has more than the usual pair of 
cotyledons ina number of species. Dr. Miller 
has recently examined 23 species separately, 
and finds that five have two only, as in other 
| plants; nineteen have many, varyiug from 

three to nine ; thus, it would seem that this 
| plurality of cotyledons must be regarded as 


| Quercus as being abvormal. 


ina | 
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the normal character in the genus. Dr. Miil- 
ler speaks of a plurality of cotyledons in 
This is a very 
common occurrence in the acorns of the com- 
mon American Quercus rubra; but, so far as 
the somewhat extensive observations of the 
writer go, there is always an embryo for 
every pair of cotyledons. Two plants spring 
from one acorn, when it has four cotyledons 
in it, and can, therefore, scarcely come under 
the head of pluri-cotyledony, in the sense of 
the Persovina, or pine. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 7th. 
THE ASCENDING LORD.—Acts 1, 1—14. 
Notes.—“* The former treatise.”—The Gospel 


of Luke.-_—-“ Began both to do and to teach.” 
| —That is, the account of “‘all” is itself partial ; 


is but the beginning of the story.——— 


| “ Afler that he had given commandment.”—He 


did not ascend until he had given this important 
instruction to the apostles as to what they 
should teach ; and it was for this that he tarried 
forty days._——“‘ Being assembled together with 
them.”—On the day of his ascension. The dis- 


| ciples seem to have been directed, after meeting 


him in Galilee, to gather in Jerusalem.——— 


| * The promise of the Father.”—Namely, of the 


Holy Spirit. (See John xiv, 17, 26.)————“ Re- 
store the kingdom to Israel.”—This shows that 
they did not yet fully understand his teachings. 


| Long after his ascension the opinion was prev- 





ailent that very speedily Christ would come to 
restore the kingdom.———‘ Ye shall receive 
power.”—That is, as explained in the context, 
through the endowment of the Holy Spirit to be 
faithful witnesses of what they had seen and 
heard repeating the story of his life and teach- 
ings and resurrection and ascension. ae. 
cloud received him,.”—Clouds are the symbol of 
God’s presence and power.———“Two men in 
white apparel,”—The angels suddenly appeared. 
—_——‘‘ Shall so come in like manner.” —Appar- 
ently in clouds ; and so the early disciples repre- 
sented his coming to be,, “e I Thess. iv, 17; 
Rev. i, 7; ii, 5.———“‘ They went’ up into the 
upper chamber.”’—They were the eleven disciples 
enumerated, and the aged women who were as- 
sociated with them, and who must have come 
at his bidding from Galilee. Perhaps the upper 
chamber was the same as one which they had 
eaten the passover. 

Instruction.—Thank God for the careful, schol- 
arly physician and historian, Luke, who was will- 
ing to take palus to Collect facts and give us the 
assured history of the Early Church. 

It was necessary that Christ should appear to 
the disciples at intervals for forty days. Thus 
they gradually got their minds accustomed to the 
thought that he was really arisen. If he had as- 
cended on the same day as his resurrection, not 
only would they have lost the instructions he 
gave them meanwhile, but it would have seemed 
to them afterward as if they had been dazed, 
possibly deceived, in the excitements of the day. 

There are times when eagerness to be at work 
must be repressed. The disciples were told to 
wait till they had received fall preparation by 
the Spirit. There are people who hurry off into 
public work in the Church, when they ought to 
be studying and praying at home. Waiting is 
just as obligatory as working, studying as 
preaching. 

There is just one thing which fits any man for 
true life in the world, and that is the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. We should seek to be bap- 
tized with it. 

Being baptized with the Holy Spirit is not 
equivalent to an education. , It does not give one 
learning. It only gives one a true, loving, brave 
heart to do the Lord’s work. It gave the dis- 
ciples power to be witnesses. It did not clear 
their minds of all error. It is evident that it did 
not make them understand properly what the 
Kingdom of God should be, or how it should 
come, or when. 

It is no more for us than it was for the first 
disciples to know times or seasons which the 
Father hath set within his own authority. Peo- 
ple who give their time and attention to study- 
ing out the times when the prophecies shall be 
fulfilled and when the second advent shall take 
place could be in better business. Perhaps they 
are utterly in error as to even what the second 
advent shall be. 

The ascension of Jesus Christ was the crown- 
ing event of his career. It took place before a 
considerable company and afforded the last in- 
dubitable proof of his Messiahship. 

We, too, shall do well to look up earnestly into 
Heaven, to see the ascended Lord and to wait for 
his reappearing. We do not look up to Christ 
enough. We do not enough remember that he is 
only separated from us by a cloud and will come 
again. 

But gazing is not all of it. There must, also, 
be doing. A merely contemplative Christian life 
may be pleasant, but it is not useful. The Holy 
Spirit has come to us. We have received power, 
many of us, to testify of Christ. We can all do it 
privately. We should desire to be apostles, as 
well as disciples. 
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 Bevsonalities, 


Tue literary circles of Boston have suffered an- | 


other loss, and this time in the person of Henry 
James, Sr., who died in that city last week. The 
active part of Mr. Jame ’s life was spent in social 
and religious inquiry, the public receiving the 
fruits of his philosophic studies in numerous 
lectures and publications. He was continually 
thrown in with the great men of the times, and 
could number among his friends such leaders of 
thought as George Ripley, 
dore Parker, Emerson, Carlyle, Mill, and Tenny- 
son. The last fifteen years of his life were spent 
quietly in Cambridge and Boston, where he could 
of his two distinguished sons, Pro- 
fessor William James, of Harvard. The other 
son, Henry James, Jr., the novelist, who has of 
late years spent much of his time abroad, re- 
turned home just too late to be with his father in 
his last moments. 


be near one 


..The German Emperor's diary must cer- 
tainly be one of the great historical treasures of 
the age. For nearly fifty years Emperor William 
has carefully noted down with his own hand the 
chief events of each day—such as interviews, con- 
versations, decisions, political intelligence, and 
domestic occurrences. Every morning a fresh 
sheet of folio size is laid upon the Emperor's 
desk, headed with the date and a sacred text, and 
the diary already forms several volumes, which 
are to pass into the Crown Prince’s hands. The 
diary is illustrated by loose sheets, bearing water- 
color pictures of the chief occurrences of the 
Emperor's life. These are executed by eminent 
German artists, from original outlines furnished 
by the Emperor himself. 


..Gen. Lew Wallace, now United States min- 
ister to Turkey, in 1865, at the close of the Civil 
War, accepted a commission as major-general in 
the Republican Army of Mexico, with a view to 
organizing a legion composed of discharged 
American soldiers, to aid in driving Maximilian 
and the French out of that country. The Gen- 
eral brought his claim for pay before the Amer- 
ican and Mexican Comr* aon, in 1869; but it 
was not allowed, for wantf jurisdic tion. Recent- 
ly it was revived through the instrumentality of 
ex-Minister Foster, and a few days ago the latter 
collected for the General] from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment #15,000 in gold, in settlement of his old 
account. 


.-Mr. Childers, who has been appointed to 
Mr. Gladstone’s place as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 1s the secund person who has, under 
him, held that position after receiving his politi- 
cal training in Australia. The career of Mr. 
Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, who was the first, 
in fact remarkably resembles Mr. Childers’s. 
Both are sons of clergymen, both graduated with 
honors at Cambridge, and both went to Austra- 
lia as soon as they left college. Both stayed in 
Australia seven years and both then came back 
to England, and entered Parliament, and rapidly 
got into office, and both finally became Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer under Mr. Gladstone. 


.. The semi-centennial anniversary of the or- 
dination of the Rev. William RWilliams, D.D., as 
pastor of the Amity Baptist Church of New York, 
occurred on Sunday, the 17th inst. The church, 
of which Mr. Williams became pastor in 1832, 
stood in Amity St., and when the congregation 
was transferred to Fifty-fourth Street the new 
church retained the old name. Dr. Williams is 
now nearly fourscore years of age, having been 
the associate in his 50 years’ pastorate of several 
generations of clergymen. The honors which 
have been tendered him at this time show that 
he is widely respected for his learning and piety. 


m 3 
sea, while on his way from New York to Panama, 
was one of those who acquired a large for- 
tune at the beginning of the gold days of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Park has always been liberal with 
his money and has lately been interested in 
founding a home for poor children at his native 
town, Bennington, Vermont. For this purpose 
he purchased the Seth B. Hunt mansion, at that 
place, and had planned for an outlay of #500,- 
000 in preparing the home. 


..The man who has been a postmaster long- 
er than any other man in the United States is 
James Gordon, of Peoria, Wyoming County, O., 
who is known as “ Uncle Jimmy.” He has been 
postmaster of Peoria for fifty-two consecutive 
years. 


..8an ah Brah, a Burmese nobleman, has 
lived in America but twelve years and has gradu- 
ated from three colleges. He is at present lectur- 
ing in the South. 

.- The Chinese minister, who lives quite sim- 
ply at Washington, devotes #100,000 a year to 
the support of the poor in the province of Hon- 
Nan. 


.-General Sherman, it is said, will give up 


Margaret Fuller, Theo- | 


| by Senator Logan, 
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School and Gollege. 


On Thursday evening, the 21st inst., Mr. John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, delivered an address at the Union League 
Club on “Illiteracy, as Shown by the Census of 
1880.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


With regard to the South, he said there | 


were 3,220,878 colored people of ten years of age | 


and upwards who could not write, while the illit- 
erate whites of the same age number 2,255,460. 
He acknowledged the great influence of the 
Church in promoting education, but maintained 
that free education depends upon state appro- 
priations. To adequately satisfy the needs 
$110,000,000, instead of the $50,000,000 proposed 
will be required. In his 
statements with regard to voters, he said there 
are 1,878,216 in the United States who cannot 
write. In twelve states there are more than 
100,000, and in eleven states alone the illiterate 
voters outnumber the voters of ordinary intelli- 
gence. The voters of the two parties in the last 
presidential election show that in all but five of 
the states in the Union there were enough illiter- 
ate men to reverse the results of the election in 
each of the states. 

..President Andrew D. White, 
University, in his lectures before the American 
Geographical Society, last week, upon ‘ The 
” referred to the German educa- 
tional system and its superiority over ours. He 
said: ‘Germany points out to us the path out 
of our own educational chaos, and the lesson 


of Cornell 


| which she seems to teach us is this: Let the pub- 


Trenor W. Park, who died recently at | 





| of Vermont we learn that there are 94 students 


the active command of the United States army in | 


the Autumn of next year. 


...-Dr, Schumacher, the German consul-gen- 
eral at New York, has been appointed minister to 
Washington. 





| 
| 


| taken her degree in Madrid. 


lic school system be continued as we have it now. 
Let there be next an intermediate collegiate edu- 
cation, taking the pupils at the highest grade 
where the public schools leave them, and carry- 
ing them on through the first two years of the 
existing college and university courses. Finally, 
let 20 or 30 of the largest and best endowed ex- 
isting universities receive young men from the 
colleges for the most advanced instruction— 
technical, scientific, literary, professional. Thus 
and thus alone can our education be made wor- 
thy of our country.” 


.A number of prominent Boston gentlemen 
met recently in that city to consider measures 
for obtaining an endowment of #100,000 for 
Bates College. Professor Chase addressed the 
meeting, and suggested as a special claim for aid 
the fact that Bates College has so low a scale of 
expenses as to attract all ambitious students with 
slender purses, Nearly all of the 130 students at 
present in attendance, say that but for Bates 
they would have been deprived of a liberal educa- 
tion. Already the sum of $10,000 has been raised 
and a committee appointed to endeavor to raise 
the remaining $90,000 desired. 

.. Inthe recently published catalogue of Iowa 
College special attention is called to its present 
necessities, The terrible tornado of June 17th, 
1882, destroyed the college buildings and their 
entire contents, excepting only a few articles, of 
which the college bell was the most valuable. 
The work of rebuilding, as was noticed last week, 
is being pushed rapidly forward; but the gifts 
already received are insufficient to meet the de- 
mands. The college has enjoyed 35 years of use- 
fulness and has a present attendance of 304 stu- 
dents, the sexes being about equally represented. 


..The new catalogue of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary shows that the school has 46 
students, 14 senior, 12 in the middle class, and 
29 juniors, of whom all but three are college 
graduates. The students pay nothing for tui- 
tion or room-rent, each having a study and bed- 
room in the new Hosmer Hall and several scholar- 
ships enable poor students to meet the expenses 
of board, fuel, etc. The library now has 25,000 
volumes, having received 8,000 books during the 
past year. 

..-Mr. Charles D. Hine, who succeeds Mr. B. 
(i. Northrop as secretary of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, was graduated from 
Yale in 1871, has been Superintendent of Schools 
at Saginaw, Mich., and at Norwich, Ct., has 
studied law and taught in the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and practiced law at Omaha till recently, 
when he became principal of the High School 
there. 


. Stone Chapel and the Conservatory of Music 
at Drury College, Springfield, Mo., were recently 
destroyed by fire. The chapel had cost about 


$44,000, and $15,000 more was required to finish 


it. There was $20,000 insurance. The building 
was named in honor of Mrs. Valeria Stone, of 
Malden, Mass., who gave $25,000 for its erection. 


.-The first Spanish female doctor has just 
She has met with 
considerable opposition ; but her success has en- 
couraged another compatriot to adopt the same 
profession, and the latter, after being refused ad- 
mission to the Valencia School of Medicine, is 
now studying in Madrid. 

..From the new catalogue of the University 


in the academic department against 77 of last | 


year, and in=the medical school 190 against 171. ; 

----Jt is rumored that Professor Northrop, of 
Yale, is a candidate for the presidency of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, 
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Pebbles, 


A FiGuRE-HEAD. The lightning calculator’s. 
.-To call a laundress a bosom friend is flat 
irony. 
. Dolls for little girls ; dolmans for their big 
sisters. 


..Protection for home industries. A lock on 
the pantry door. 
..Why is a shoe like a house-girl? Because 


it is made of awl-work. 


..Arabi Bey ought to go to Boston, because 
he is one of the “‘might have beens.” 


.. Simple scheme by which the Government 
may withdraw the trade dollars, Trade dollars. 


..A man writes to an editor for #40, ‘be- 
cause he is terribly short,” and gets a reply : “‘Go 
*long:” 

..“*Please do not tumble down the shaft” 
is the polite notice posted at the mouth of a 
Nevada mine. 


..A Londoner by accident saw the sun. 
“*FKavens,” said he, “’ow they ‘ave himproved 
that there ‘lectric light.” 


A distinguished mental physician says that 
piano-playing will quiet a raving maniac, An- 
other triumph for homeopathy. 


.. Judge: “What I cannot understand is 
how you could kill a man with a single blow.” 
Culprit: “Shall I show you how ?” 


.. Politicians are not so bad as some people 
would have us believe. Almost any one of them 
would rather be politically right than politically 
left. 

. Red-headed Student (to Professor): ‘ Pro- 
fessor, why is it that you never seem to recognize 
me on the street?” Professor: ‘ Well, Mr. X., 
the truth is I am slightly color-blind.” 


...A wag, speaking of a friend whom he sus- 
pected of living altogether beyond his means, 
observed that he believed he ‘‘ would owe several 
thousand dollars after all his debts were paid.” 


..“* Well, she isn’t my style of beauty,” was 
the contemptuous remark of the lady with the 
snub nose.” ‘So I perceive,” said Mrs. Blunt. 
As there was no chance for an argument, the 
subject was dropped. 


.. The remark of the pious Hneas, the classic 
exclamation ‘ Horresco referens” (‘‘I shudder 
to relate”) is supposed to be the prototype of 
the modern expressions : ‘‘ I should blush to mur- 
mur,” ‘‘I should titter to ejaculate,” etc. 


..“* Uncle John,” said little Emily, ‘‘do you 
know that a baby that was fed on elephant’s milk 
gained twenty pounds in one week?” ‘Non- 
sence! impossible!” exclaimed Uncle John ; and 
then he asked: ‘Whose baby was it?” ‘The 
elephant’s,” said the little girl. 


.. Hollis Holworthy, who does not dance, to 
Miss Passée, who has been a wall-flower all the 
evening: “Are you dancing this evening, Miss 
Passée?” Miss P. (misinterpreting the question 
and with eagerness): ‘Yes, certainly.” H. H.: 
‘ Ah! how I envy yo!” (Sudden collapse of Miss 
P.) 

..There are some persons who can’t take a 
joke. Fogg is not one of them. One of the boys, 
acquainted with Fogg’s frequent changes of 
abode, asked him which he thought was the 
cheaper, to move or to pay rent. ‘I can’t tell 
you, my dear boy,” replied Fogg. ‘I have 
always moved.” 


..Captain (to two soldiers practicing with 
their rifles): ‘‘Come, let me have one 
rifles. You shoot wretchedly.” 
misses. ) 


of your 
(He shoots and 
“There,” he says, ‘‘ that’s the way you 
shoot.” (Shoots and misses again. To second 
soldier:) ‘‘And that’s the way you shoot.” 
(Shoots again and this time hits :) 
the way I shoot.” 


..An editor, being asked if he could give the 
answer to the conundrum ‘‘Why is a man who 
is waiting for a train like Oscar Wilde?” replied : 
“We cannot give you an answer to that conun- 
drum—we give it up; but here is an old answer 
toa conundrum that we have had lying around 
the office here for a year. We do not know what 
conundrum it belongs to. You are welcome to 
it, however, and we think you can have it re- 
paired—pieces sawed off the ends and new 
handles put to it—so that it will fit your conun- 
drum. This is it: Because it is a privateer, 
(private tear),” 


..-A certain lawyer of this city, well known 
for his power of repartee, had been down to Sa- 
lina to try a case. Returning to the town, the 
conductor was very impertinent in his manner, 
because the leert> was rather tardy in producing 
his ticket, whem « ged for to be punched. Some- 
) laweer remarked to a friend 
i, thern Pacific shall never 
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see & Ce MGety after,this.” ‘Going to 
foot it up am meget * en, eh?” sneered 
the cortege M4 ; Mea the lawyer, 
quietly ug my ticket at the 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BRYANT, J. F., ord. in Sheffield, Ia. 

CLARK, A. W., accepts call to Gilbertsville, 

COOPER, A. D., accepts call to Waterford, N. Y. 

COOPER, Gerorce F., Americus, Ga., died, 
recently. 

POST, G. F., Meredith, N. Y., resigns. 

HUNT, Ebenezer W., Second ch., Fall River, 
Mass., resigns. 

KING, Homer A., ord. in State Street ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

LANDRUM, W. W., Augusta, 
Second ch., Richmond, Va. 

NOBBS, James, ord. in Prattsburg, N. Y. 

PARTRIDGE, Lyman, called to Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 

WHEELER, 8. 
N. Y. 


Ga., inst. in 


M., accepts call to Sloansville, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, AtBert W., accepts call to Presby- 
terian church, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 

BEHRENDS, A. J. F., D.D., Providence, R. L., 
called’ to Central church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CARPENTER, W. 1., Bedford, Ky., 1emoves 
to Ellettsville, Ind. 

COIT, “osnva, Lawrence, Mass., resigns. 

FITCH, Cuarues N., Norwalk, accepts call to 
Wauseon, O. 

FLETCHER, O. O., accepts call to Ottawa, 
Ill 

GORDON, George A., Greenwich, Conn., called 
to Old South church, Boston, Mass, 

GRIFFITH, D. R., inet., in Catasauqua, Penn. 

HERRICK, Wuou1am D., Gardner, Mass., re- 
signs. 

HEUSTIS, C. H., 
Algonquin, Ill. 

INGERSOLL, E. P., D.D., inst. in Puritan ch., 
Dec, 21st, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, accepts call to First 
church, Greenwich, Conn, 

KERR, Rosert, Mendon, Ill, called to Wake« 
field, Kan. 

LYON, J. Monror, Tawas City, accepts call to 
tochester, Mich. 

MALCOM, James F., Dunace, accepts call to 
Potterville, Mich. 

MARSH, Aurrep F., Leadville, Col, resigns. 

MORRIS, M. B., Coal Creek, Col, called to 
Crary’s Mills, N N. Y. 

NORRIS, Joun 8., Grand Rapids, accepts call to 
Shulisburg and Mount Hope, Wis. 

PECK, Cuarves H., ord. in Griswold, Conn, 

RANDAL ‘. WILLIAM H., called to Saxton’s 
River, V 

SMOCK, Wooprorp D., Crested Butte, 
signs. 

SPALDING, Georace B., Dover, called to Frank- 
lin street church, Manchester, N. H. 

SYMINGTON, CHakLes, invited to supply at 
Lite hfield, Conn., for six months, 

WEED, J. E., Lansing, will supply at Laings- 
burg, Mic h., for the Winter. 

WILSON, Henry, Buena Vista, Cal., called to 


Chicago Seminary, called to 


CoL, re 





“And that’s | 


Hactings, Neb., for three months, with 
view to settlement, 


LUTHERAN, 


BAKER, Henry, Altoona, Penn., resigns, 

BOWERS, 8. A., D. D., inst. in Abilene, Kan. 

CASSADAY Eaunet R., called to St. Peter's, 
Philade iphia, Penn. 

HENRY, 8. 8., inst. at Jersey Shore, Penn. 

HESSON, A. J., accepta call to Peabody, Kan, 

MATTERN, J. W., Phillipsbury, N. J., accepts 
call to Stroudsbury, Penn. 


OBERHALTZER, H., M., inst. in Tyrone, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
COWAN, E. P., D. D., inst. in Third ch., Pitts= 
burgh, Penn. 
COWDEN, J. G., Washington, 
| call to North Denver, Col. 
LAVERTY, ogg N., Crestline, 0., accepts call 
to Scottsville, N. Y 
McCAULEY, H. 1 Hackensack, 
Monticello, N N. Y. 
NICHOLS, 8. total inst. in First ch., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
STEVENS, Grorce (Cong.), accepts call to First 
ch., Watertown, N. Y. 
| STOCKTON, J. V., inst. 
Penn. 


Penn., accepta 


J., called to 


in First ch., Mercer, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BOWER, 
Ohio. 

CANFIELD, Cuarves H., 
Hutcheson, Kan. 

HONEY, Henry E., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. John’s, Portsmouth, N. H. 

HUTCHESON, J. T., removes from Cleburne to 
Austin, Texas. 

RAMSAY, D. B., accepts call to Greenville, 

STUBBS, Autrrep, D. D., 
Brunswick, N. J. 

VIBBERT, W. H., Germantown, Penn, accepts 
call to St. James’s, Chicago, Ill. 

WOOD, CxHaries J., ass’t minister of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York City, resigns. 


W., Pomeroy, accepts call to Delaware, 


becomes rector in 


Miss, 
died, recently, in New 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOWMAN, 8. L., D.D., Newark Methodist Conf. 
appointed to new chair theology in Indiana- 
Asbury University. 

COPELAND, Davin, D.D. (Methodist), Princi- 

al Wyoming Seminary, dicd, recently, at 
aastagelton Vt. 


0. Ba inst. in Universalist ch., 
es Wis. 
RESSER, GEORGE B., Marietta, Penn., called to 


Ref. ch., Emmitsburg, Md. - 
KUHN, 8., accepts call to Ref. ch., Berrysburg, 





Penn. 

SCHNECK, Apranam, accepts call to Ref. ch., 
Louisville, r. 

STEBBINS, J. (Universalist), died, recently, in 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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Missions, 
MEXICAN PROTESTANTISM. 


Two facts necessarily limit any estimate of the 
value of Protestant missionary work in Mexico. 
One is the shortness of the time during which 
organized effort has been pushed—scarcely ten 
years. In most missions such a period little more 
than lays foundations. In Mexico it has done 
more than that; but has shown only the out- 
lines and promise of the building to be reared, 
The first ten years of apostolic labor in Asia 
Minor did not bring results which could be taken 
as'afair proof of what Christianity could do, 
So far Mexican missions have yielded indications 
of what is to be not more. We 
to to dishearten, 
many dangers to guard against, many successes 
to enlarge. The other limiting fact is the poor- 
ness of the material with which the 
ment has had to deal. The Mexican 
generate. It lacks physical vigor. 
vice scourges and lays waste. 
trums which catch the 
are specifics for diseases which are sapping the 
nation’s life-blood. 


and much can 


see much 


encourage, much 


new move- 
is de- 
Inherited 
Among the 


all street-corners 


racé 


€ ye on 


Intellectual torpidity goes 
hand in hand with this physical debility. The 
conservative lethargy which is proof against new 
ideas becomes murderous fanaticism when the 
Mental and bodily 
weakness conjoined with a depraved moral sense 
and linked with tierce intolerance are 
able to Protestantism. 


new idea is a religious one, 


not favor- 
Given of the 
corrupt of mixed races, what can be done with it 
by ten years of work? 
stated. 


one most 
That is the problem, fairly 
In giving some of the fruits of this 
enterprise, we shall aim at general outlines, not 
exhaustive detail. 

1, Glancing at the social stratum, along whose 
levels Protestantism has hitherto worked, we tind 
it to be, in general, the lowest. Many of th 
mighty and noble of Mexico are called to be hot 
Liberals and cool Indifferentists ; but not many 
to be hearty and avowed Protestants. The Arch- 
bishop of Mexico is sufficiently near the truth in 
his boast that scarcely a Catholic has been de- 
tached by Protestantism whose loss would be felt 
in a pecuniary sense, This is partly due to the 
intense feeling of casi which exists in Mexican 
The wealthier classes would mor 
frequent churches where at present only the poor 
congregate than they would frequent the public 
promenades until so late an hour that the rabble 
have ail gone to bed; for the same reason in the 
country where this feeling has not so much to 
feed upon and is not so highly developed, as well 
as in those rare cases where the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has done away with respect of 
persons, individuals of the middle classes are 
counted among the adherents of the missions. I 
have seen one town where the principal man of 
the place is a Protestant, offers his house for 
service, and has contributed largely to the erec- 
tion of a new Protestant church, soon to be dedi- 
cated, 


society. no 


I know two brothers, owners of a ranch 
nine miles by six, who are staunch supporters of 


taission work, Such cases, however, are excep- 


tional, Missionaries in Mexico have to be 
content, for the most part, in imitating 
one of old who preached the Gospel to 
the poor. They would be the last to complain 
of this. It is God’s method of evangelical con- 
quest, The Duke of Alva thought one salmon 


worth a hundred thousand frogs; but, after the 
#almons’ heads had dropped the frogs drove him 
from the Netherlands, It is better to have the 
base of a pyramid than its apex to build upon. 
Only, the poor of Mexico are so de sperately 
poor, with so little pluck, such an inherited spirit 
of hopelessness that Protestantism must reach a 
higher level before it finds real and independent 
vigor and stability. If all the financial and 
moral support of the Protestant missions of 
Mexico were to be instantly and entirely with- 
“drawn from the country, it might be questioned 
whether a vestige of organized aggressive Protest- 
antism would be found after two years had passed. 

2. Of this class, the lowest in social standing, 
which yields the bulk of Protestant converts, we 
have to discriminate between the earnest, disin- 
terested members of the churches and the self- 
For there no doubt that 
many a name figures on church-rolls and in mis- 
sion statistics which stands only for a nominal 
Protestant. 


seeking impostors, is 


In spite of all care and vigilance, 
such men will creep in privily. In the language 


of a native minister : 


**Many have arf entirely false understanding of 
what Protestantism is. They see there are no 


hos- 








masses to pay for, no confessions to make, no | 
outstretched palm of priest at birth and death to | 


satisfy, and they say: * This is the church for us !’ 
Then, when they become members and see that 
there are moral requirements, perhaps, as dis- 
agreeable as the abandoned pecuniary ones, they 
become offended and drop away.” 

Others have an itching for the charities which 
the missions dispense and are devout Protestants 
as long as these do not dry up. Where two or 
three churches occupy the same field, as in the 
City of Mexico, it s no unusual thing for per- 
sons of this class to distribute their attentions 
among all the congregations, sometimes getting 
themselves enrolled as members in all, Amoment’s 
reflection will show that this is inevitable. The 
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same thing happens at home, in every city where 
public charities are not well organized. It is im- 
possible to say just how many such there are, 
beyond saying that their number is not large. Of 
course, they ought not to be reckoned among the 
clean returns of Protestant work. 

3. Leaving all such on one side and inquiring 
as to the general type of Christian character 
which the Protestants, who are Protestants from 
conviction, manifest, find a mixture of 
many excellent qualities, with many serious de- 
fects. Looking on the dark pictnre first, we ace 
some prevalent faults which, to American ideas, 
are very damaging. 


we 


There is among Protestant Mexicans quite too 
much of the characteristic Mexican untruthful- 
ness, Mexicans lie with an ease and needlessness 
that are a constant surprise. It seems as if three 
hundred years of contact with Jesuitism had 
eaten all the fiber out of the Mexican conscience 
on the subject of truthfulness. Such ingrained 
hereditary vices, of the growth of centuries, are 
not to be shaken off in a decade. If one wishes 
to see the practical supplement to the theoretical 
tenet of the Jesuits, let him go to Mexico. It is 
one of the trials of the missionaries that this de- 
fect, so strongly entrenched in Mexican nature, 
has not been wholly dislodged from those who 
are really abandoning a system of error. 

The marriage relation is fearfully loose in 
Mexico. That Church which has professed to 
put highest honor upon matrimony, in counting 
it a sacrament, has, in effect, dragged it through 
the mire, by means of mercenary priests, who de- 
mand fees which, in some parts of the country, 
the people are absolutely unable to pay. A man 
who earns thirty cents a day is not in a condition 
to pay ten dollars to be married. As a conse- 
quence, there have been and still are multitudes 
of people living together as husband and wife 
who are really married neither civilly nor relig- 
iously. There are many such in the Protestant 
churches. Many such, under the force of bibli- 
cal teaching, have made what amends they could 
and been married, even in old age, with their 
children trooping about them. 


RAYS: 


A missionary 


“It was an experience wholly novel to me 
which I had in Vera Cruz, not long ago, when I 
saw a gray-haired man put a ring on the finger 
of a woman, his equal in age, and promise to 
cleave to her as his iawful wite, and then go back 
from the pulpit to sit down by the side of three 
children, bis and hers, 

Certainly, at first sight, it seems a startling 
fact that Protestant Christians should be living 
in what, on Protestant principles, is adultery. 


INDEPE 


The observance of Sunday is certainly not up to | 


of American Protestantism. Here, 
again, we have to look to the influence of past 
and present environment. The Continental Sun- 
day is harmless compared with the Mexican Sun- 
day. 
tal. 
not be elevating occupations for Sunday; but 


the average 


The one is often coarse; the other is bru- 
Beer-drinking and pleasure excursions may 


they are better than cock-fighting and bull-bait- | 


ing. 
been to make Sunday the day for giving way to 


The great idea of the people seems to have 


all their lowest passions ; and, provided they went 
to a hurried mass in the morning, the Church 
had no objection. 
nition than the twentywo feast days of the 
year. The government offices close on Sunday, 
as do many of the larger stores ; but that is about 
Many 
Protestants have to face the alternative of work 
on Sunday or loss of employment and probable 
beggary. The principal market day in all the 
smaller towns is Sunday. 


the only cessation of business noticeable. 


A Protestant mission- 
in the country conscientiously tried for a 
year not to buy even his necessaries on Sunday ; 
but found himself and his family so failing in 
health that he gave it up and now buys meat on 
Sunday with a clear conscience. 


ary 


All this tide of past custom and present tend- 
ency beats hard against Protestant conviction 
and is not resisted with complete success. It is 
difficult to make the people see it as a question 
ef duty. The conscience is quick and imperative 
on some points of Christian obligation, while 
quite inert on others. There is a man in the cap- 
ital who has suffered terrible things for being a 
Protestant ; who would, to-day, cheerfully imperil 
his life, as he so often has, for his beliefs; yet 
who cannot be persuaded to close his shop on 
Sunday longer than for the hours of public wor- 
ship. 


There is, as a general fact, a lack of ambition 
and the spirit of self-help among Mexican Pro- 
testants. Remembering that they are nearly all 
in abjeet poverty, we ought not to expect abso- 
lutely large contributions. In a few parts of the 
mission-field the proportion between income and 
gifts would bear comparison with many home 
churches. In most places, however, there is a 
stolid contentment in letting the mission do all. 
Most discouraging of all is the apparent want of 
a just perception of the importance and scope of 
the work. Even among the native ministry the 
men are rare who have clear ideas of the neces- 
sity of the Gospel’s finding ultimate support at 
the hands of every country, if it is to be univers- 
al, and who have large ambitions to put in telling 
effort for the redemption of their country as a 
patriotic thing. 

But the shadow is notall umrelieved. If the 


Sunday has less public recog- | 
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people are ignorant of the Gospel, they know | building a house in Kwali, for a missionary who 


their own ignorance and show in many parts a 
wonderful eagerness for Christian enlighten- 
ment. Says a missionary : 


“T stood, one night, before an audience of a 
hundred and fifty persons, packed into a room 
which seventy-five would fill; every inch of 
space taken ; the preacher unable to move a foot 
without stepping on an auditor; and such a 
look of jealous attention I never saw before on 


human faces. Many of those people had walked 
six miles, after a hard day’s work, to be present, 
and set bravely forth on their return, at half- 


ast nine o’clock, so as to be ready to begin 
abor at dawn. Not a few had walked nine 
miles under the same conditions, some of them 
mothers, with children at the breast. I could 
not help feeling that there was a preaching of 
the Gospel more real than any I had ever seen, 
and that there must be hope fora people so 
eager to know the truth.” 
This class of people, sunk in degradation and 
ignorance as it is, is highly improvable. Take a 
concrete instance. Six years agoa boy came to 
the City of Mexico, from one of the country con- 
gregations, desiring to enter the mission schools, 
He was an Indian of the purest type. He 
scarcely knew Spanish enough to make himself 
understood. Since that time he has mastered 
Spanish, English, French, and Greek, has 
ranked high as a mathematical scholar in the 
finest school in Mexico, has four months more 
of theological study to complete, when he will 
go forth to preach the Gospel a well-equipped 
man. 

Cases of a strongly developed Christian charac- 
ter are by no means wanting. This development 
is incomplete, but has elements of great strength. 
A devotion to the Bible is the bottom fact in it. 
Cases could be adduced of a surprising knowledge 
of the Bible, and of astonishing results, which 
have flowed from the simple Scriptures for which 
it would be hard to find parallels. Character 
based thus is rock-based and needs only unfold- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly there is great cheer mingled with 
the discouragements. No one has so much hope 
for Mexico and Mexican Protestantism as those 
who are engaged in the work, with their eyes 
open to all the truth. There is no need of conceal- 
ing the facts ; taken in their large effect, they are 
inspiring. 

a 

Mompasa, East Africa, has a very interesting 
history as the seat of an important mission of 
the Church Missionary Society. Krapf and Reb- 
man, those great apostles of African Missions, 
did some of their best and most arduous work in 
connection with this station. It was founded by 
Krapf, in 1844, and in the following year he was 
joined by Rebman. Meantime, he had buried his 
wife, and, mourning, but not repining, he wrote 
the Society : 

“Tell our friends that there is, on the East African 
Coast, a lonely grave of amember of the mission 
cause connected with your Society. This is the sign 
that you have commenced the struggle with this 
part of the world, and, as the victories of the Church 
are gained by stepping over the graves of many of her 
members, you may be the more convinced that the 
hour is at hand when you are summoned to the con- 
version of Africa from its eastern shore.” 


Krapf and Rebman thoroughly explored the sur- 
rounding country, and brought the Kilman Jaro 
and Kenia Mountains to the knowledge of geo- 
graphical travelers. The two missionaries labored 
with great assiduity on vocabularics and gram- 
mars of the Kishuahili and other languages, Reb- 


man continuing his work long after he was 
blind. In 1856 an incursion of a hostile tribe 


broke up the station on the mainland (Mombasa 
is an island), and it was not re-established until 
1859. In later years a freed slave settlement was 
established on Mombasa, called Frere Town, 
and hundreds of freed slaves have found shelter 
and instruction there. In 1878 the number of 
Christians reported was 450, with 150 scholars. 
The Rey. W. 8. Price, an African missionary of 
large experience, patience, and perseverance, who 
founded Frere Town, in 1875—6, was sent out 
last November as special commissioner, and his 


journals, as published in the Church Missionary 


Intelligencer, are deeply interesting. He gives an 
account of a journey to the Shimba Country, 
south of Mombasa, undertaken to ascertain what 
facilities there are for missionary operation in 
that direction. Most of the people he met with 
on his way to Kwali were Wadigo, a bright, 
quickwitted tribe, who were afraid of the in- 
vaders and fled to the jungle, on their approach. 
The Wadigo believe that God is “‘something 
above the sky,” and that when men die that is 
the end of them. While Mr. Price and his party 
were in Kwali, they were surprised by the sudden 
appearance of a robber chief, Mbaruk, of whom 
the Wadigo are in mortal terror. He is an out- 
lawed rebel and musters a large force. He sent a 
number of his chief men forward to tell Mr. Price 
and Mr. Shaw that he wanted to see them. A polite 
message, declining the interview, which would 
have resulted in making them prisoners, was re- 
turned, and immediately camp was broke and 
the party decamped at double-quick and 
made their way back to the steamer. 
On a second visit to Shimba, soon after, Mr. 
Price had an interview with the elders of the 
Wadigo, at Djimbo. He found them engaged in 


| a war dance in honor of his arrival. He ex- 
| plained to them that he wanted the privilege of 


| 





would live among them and instruct them, and 
followed his remarks with a distribution of pres- 
ents, Then came the responses : 


“One after another the eages spoke out their 
minds, and we had a display of native oratory which 
would make the fortune of a rising member of Par- 
liament. It was the real thing: a ready flow of per- 


| suasive language, which acted like magic on the 








| either to fear or disappointment, he fell away. 
| relapse was a great triumph for the Mussulmans, 


assembly, and drew from them, at the close of ev- 
ery period, a united and hearty response of appro- 
bation. In pulpit or on platform I never heard such 
eloquence. Certainly the natives, male and female, 
poor and ignorant, as they are, possess a marvelous 
power of utterance; and our friends to-night were 
evidently Beaconsfields and Gladstones among 
them. As I listened to them and saw how they 
threw their whole soul into what they said, I could 
not help thinking: If only these men were enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit and had the love of Christ 
in their hearts, what preachers they would be. 

“ As reporters were not present, I can only give 

the gist of what was said. It was to this effect: 
‘We have understood what you say, and it pleases 
us much; but we have too much reason to fear from 
the coming of strangers among us. Mbaruk came 
in the same way. He said: ‘1 am a peaceable man; 
let me live among you as a friend,’ etc. And no soon- 
er had he got a footing in the country than he began 
to rob and oppress us and sell our children into 
slavery. We hope it will not be soin this case. We 
have heard what you have done at Frere Town and 
Rabbai, and how the people there under your pro- 
tection enjoy peace and happiness, and, if your in- 
tention is to benefit us in the same way, we are only 
too glad you should come among us. Kwali is now 
a deserted place. Weare afraid to live there; but 
as 800N as you come to build we shall flock to you. 
You spoke of one of your brethren coming. This 
does not please us. We want that you should come 
yourself. You said, also, that after this ‘shauri’ you 
must Jeave us to return to Frere Town. This is 
quite against our will. It would never do for us to 
meet and part without seeing each other face to 
face in the light of day. We cannot agree to this, so, 
if you persist in your intention, our business is at 
anend. We shall say ‘Kna heri (good-bye), and, as 
you go one way, we shall go another.’” 
The next morning leave was taken in a very 
friendly manner, and Mr. Price returned to 
Mombasa, well pleased with the prospect of es- 
tablishing a new mission in Kwali. The Wali 
were much concerned about this enterprise, 
when they heard of it, because Kwali is on the 
route of slave caravans to the coast, and they 
made hostile demonstrations at Mombasa. Since 
Mr. Price heard of this fact he is all the more 
anxious that the new mission shall be 
taken. 


under- 


....There seems to be good reason for the hope 
that the Mohammedans in the Krishnagar dis- 
trict, India, will be won to Christianity in no in- 
considerable numbers. The Rev. A. Clifford, of 
the mission of the Church Missionary Society, 
writes : 


“ Much inquiry about Christianity has been going 
on among the Mussulmans in the north of the Nadiya 
District. It commenced in the cold season of 1880— 
1881. As a result of it, a respectable Mussulman 
came forward for baptism last November. With him 
a policy was commenced, which will be strictly ad- 
hered to in that mission—namely, to encourage con- 
verts to remain in their old homes, among their own 
people, after baptism, and not to take them on as 
agents of the Society. Brotherly love may have free 
course in helping a persecuted brother to help him- 
self; but the true interests of a mission demand that 
it should go no further. All this was plainly laid before 
him. He was willing to be baptized on those terms, 
and, accordingly, was admitted into the Church. 
A severe persecution followed. Whether he had 
not correctly counted the cost and found the trial too 
hard, or whether, in spite of warning, he had re- 
tained some secret hope of employment, which was 
not fulfilled, cannot now be determined ; but, yielding 
His 


and on every side they were heard boasting that now 
the Society had made it clear that, by becoming a 
Christian, a man does not necessarily obtain a situa- 
tion. No more baptisms were likely to be heard of. 

“Their triumph was short-lived. The inquiring 
spirit only grew in intensity. On July, the 26th, four 
Mussulmans belonging to the same clan as the map 
who relapsed, were baptized in the village of 
Tetulberiah. Great efforts were made to prevent 
them. From the time the converts’ intention was 
made public all laborers were forbidden to work for 
them. At the ghat and in the roads ridicule and re- 
proach were heaped upon them; doggerel verses, full 
of low abuse, were composed by the village poet; and 
two nights before the baptisms one of their houses was 
set on fire. The owner, with three other Christians, 
who were staying with him, managed to extinguish 
the fire before much damage was done. Although 
alarge crowd of Mohammedans were present and 
were entreated to assist, only two of them gave a 
helping hand. Relying upon God, the converts 
stuck boldly to their purpose, and were baptized in 
the presence of a large company of Mussulmans and 
Hindus. 

“The police came to inquire about the origin of 
the fire; but, as all the villagers banded together to 
give false evidence and as we did not wish to press 
the case, nothing resulted from it. A great moral 
victory, however, was gained in connection with the 
inquiry. All the leading Mussulmans were called to 
give their opinion, and they lied so persistently that 
they disgraced themselves, not only in our eyes, but 
also in theirown. As they are men who make some 
profession of religion, and were at the time keeping 
the great fast, they felt the disgrace keenly and alter- 
ward came to us to ask for pardon. The sincerity 
of their repentance was proved by their removing 
the ban which had been upon the converts. 
Within a week after the baptisms, laborers were 
again allowed to work for them and our brethren 
had begun to receive from the rest of the how yoo 
the respect which their social position entitled t 
to, 
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THE VISION WAITED FOR. 


A BERMON. 


BY HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 

Rector OF Grace Protestant Episcopal CHURCH, 
New Yor«x Crry, on Curistmas Eve, Sunpay, Dec. 
24TH, 1882. 

“] will stand upon my watch and will set me upon 
the tower and will watch to see what he will say unto 
me. . . . Andthe Lord answered meandsaid .. . 
the vision is yet for an appointed time . . though 
it tarry, wait for it.”—Habakuk I7, 1, 2, 3. 





Tue writer, here, is one of those excep- 
tionally gifted men who, in every age of the 
world, have seen further than their con- 
temporaries and who have discovered a 


prophecy of the future in the drift and tend- | 


encies of the present. His present was 
thick with gloom and foreboding. That 
Chaldaic power which threatened the liber- 
ties of his country he said was daily grow- 
ing more powerful. Shame and defeat 
uwaited the Hebrew people. It had not 
yet come, said others who would not see it; 
but, ascending his watch-tower of spiritual 
vision, he could discern that, while, as in 
earlier days, ‘‘ men rose up to eat and drink 
and sat down to play,” their common 
danger was advancing upon them. A for- 
eign invasion, more sweeping and humiliat- 
ing than had ever threatened them, was 
already swiftly approaching. 

They could not resist it. 
not evade it. What 
of whom he _  is_ writing 
They could not be roused’ nor 
alarmed. Their destiny could not now 
be resisted or turned aside. But for him? 
This, at least, remained. Out of an age 
that would not understand him, that would 
not listen to him, to go aside into a solitude, 
at once more congenial and more elevating. 
He has a point of vision up to which he can 
climb and look out beyond the present into 
ihe future. Here he may speak to One who 
holds that future in his hands. He has 
bidden men look for a fairer vision and a 
brighter day. ‘‘ When will it dawn?” asks 
the Seer. And out of the far silence comes 
the answer back: ‘‘ The vision is yet for an 
appointed time though it tarry, 
wait for it.” 

In one sense 
waited in 
which the 


They could 
then? For those 


nothing. 


we know that this man 
vain, for the 
world even then was wait- 
ing was Christ. This is the key to 
its unrest, to its broken cries of pain 
and weariness, to its universal attitudes 
(even in its most slumbrous ages) of expect- 
ution. Open the Bible at the very begin- 
ning almost, and that cry of expectancy 
breaks upon your ear. Away back, close 
upon the patriarchal days, we come upon 
that strange figure of Balaam—not a Jew, not 
a man of any fixed principles, and still less a 
man of moral courage; but, coward and 
timeserver though he was, unable to live 
up to the vision of duty and of God that 
was given to him, nevertheless, caught up 
now and then by that vision, so that he sees 
what for hundreds of years was to be de- 
layed, us though it was already close at 
hand. **Ishallsee him, but nownow. I shall 
behold him, but notnigh. There shall come 
a star out of Jacob, and a scepter shall arise 
out of Israel.” So we read some fourteen 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. We 
turn over the pages of the book in which 
we find these words, and some fifteen hun- 
dred years later we read in the letter of a 
Christian apostle: ‘‘We have a more sure 
word of prophecy whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as a light that shineth in 
a dark place until the day dawn and the 
day star arise in your hearts.” 
doubt that these two men had substantially 
the same fact in mind, or that they were 


vision for 





Sees : : 
of universal regeneration. The 


pire exalted the imagination; the grand era 
of peace upon which the world was enter- 


| ing and that impress of melancholy sensi- 


bility which souls experience after long 
periods of revolution gave birth on every 
side to unlimited hopes. In Judea expect- 
ation was at its hight. . . . Amighty in- 
cubation is felt, the imminence of something 
unknown.” So writes not a Christian be- 
liever, but a French skeptic, Ernest Renan. 

He might, if he had been true to his own 
time and ours, have gone much further. 
He might have said that whatever may 
have been the character of the Being whose 
birth the world celebrates to-morrow, the 
race has not yet done expecting. Still far- 
searching eyes are turned toward the 


horizon. Still out of a condition of 
society which certainly is not perfect, 
men reach up toward one that is 


less imperfect. 


aside the class (which, however, is also a 
very large one) whodo not think at all, 
where is the man who has not his ideal 
future and who does not climb his tower of 
vision to see how near itis approaching? 
There are some of us to whom life would 
not be endurable if we could not do this 
thing. To believe that all things shall con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning; to 
believe that there is no mighty force which 
from behind is impelling the race forward, 
no mighty magnetism which is drawing it 
toward the stars this is a belief which, if 
it were possible, would surely be almost 
maddening. 

And yet there are features of our modern 
life which drag down such aspirations into 
an atmosphere of profound discourage- 
There are men who, if you tell 
them that the world is growing better, will 
smile at your credulity. They do not ad- 
mit that it is better. They do not believe 
that it ever can be better. They are sure it 
is growing worse and they seem to them- 
selves to have abundant reasons for think- 
ing so. 

One of those reasons is 


ment. 


in our age is, in so many ways, destructive 


of faith, One cannot but be sensible, 


in reading of earlier times, that a great | 


many questions which to-day are per- 
iste ntly agitated, were then never even 
asked. We need go back no 
further than the seventeenth century to 
find a time when, in the value of social 
order, monarchical traditions—and when, in 
the domain of religious belief, the authority 
of the Church with Roman Catholics and 
the authority of the Bible with Protestants 

were accepted by one school or the other of 
thinkers without dispute. It is widely 
different to-day. I do not say it is not bet- 
ter. I believe it is. But, for better or worse, 
we have come upon days when what has 
been accepted hitherto no longer suffices 
men as a reason for accepting a thing as 
true now. The intellectual attitude of 
active thought in the world to-day is inter- 
rogative. What 
flower when he pulls it to pieces and puts it 
under a microscope, what the geologist does 
with a pebble when he breaks it with a 
hammer and decomposes it into its primary 
elements is very much what men aim to do 


once 


with prophecy and miracles and the person 


| and work of Christ. 


both looking for one who, rising on the | 


world, was at once to awaken and illumine 
it? Is there any doubt that, when Christ 
was about to be born in Bethlehem, men 
all over the East—not all men nor most men, 
but many men; and they, the most earn- 
est and thoughtful, were watching for a 
fuller vision of the light? ‘The World,” 
writes one who, from the standpoint of 
French criticism, is telling the story of the 
days that preceded the birth of Christ—‘‘ the 
world, diverted by other spectacles, had no 
knowledge what was passing in that for- 
gotten corner of the East. Souls which 
kept pace with their century were, how- 
ever, better informed. The delicate and 
clairvoyant Virgil seems to respond as by a 
secret echo to the words of Isaiah; the 
birth of a child transports him into dreams 


But it is plain enough 


| that such a method, whatever may be the 


Is there any | advantages of it, must be fatal for the time 


being—if not to faith, at least to enthusiasm. 
If, while another is speaking to you with 
passion in his eye and fervor in his voice, 
you are analyzing the tones of that voice to 
determine how much of what strikes your 


ear is produced by the vocal chords and | 


how much by the roof of the mouth, it is 


impossible that anything that such an one | 
If, in reading 


says shall greatly move you. 
a friend’s letter, you are concerned chiefly 
to know what ink he used and from what 
was woven the paper on which he wrote, 
then the message that it contains will get 
but scanty recognition. Observe, I am not 
depreciating this analytical criticism, whether 
applied to the person of Christ or to the 
pages of the sacred writings. It is not, in- 
deed, probable that the persuasion that 
comes in that way will be of much value; 
but, if Jesus and his Gospe calsnnot stand 
even such criticism, then the sooner we know 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| itthe better. Faith, doubtless, must come by 
quite recent formations of the (Roman) Em.- | 


Dismiss the question of re- | 
ligion altogether, and when you have set | 


undoubtedly | 
to be found in that analytical temper which | 


the botanist does to a | 


another way—must come, in other words, 
of something which Christ has to say, not to 
the intellectually critical, but to the spirit- 
ually perceptive faculties of man. But, 
meantime, doubts will be fostered by such 
methods and individual enthusiasm will be 
chilled. Men will ask: ‘‘Has God ever re- 
vealed himself to men? Is he an over- 
ruling force behind human events? Is the 
drift of the world’s history toward a brighter 
day? What ray of light is there, even 
though one ascend the loftiest watch-tower 
and look most eagerly for its appearing. 
And there, next to this analytical 
temper of our times, is the utilitarian tem- 
per. Nothing has so promoted this as the 
scientific discoveries and invent.ons of our 


own age. How numerous and potent they 
| have been. What changes they have 
brought in our modern ociety. How 


| swiftly they have sprung from feeblest in- 
fancy to a ripe and powerful maturity. But 
here, on the other hand, is the world’s faith 
| in God, and in his son, Jesus Christ. How 
slowly it has made its way. How many 
and conspicuous have been its failures. 
How remote it seems from many interests 
and movements that are most pressing. 
The problems of poverty and crime, the 
conflicts of wealth and work, the scientific 
enigmas of health and disease—how does it 
help us in these? What is the good of it, 
after all, and why may we not dismiss it as 
a costly and pretentious anachronism? 
Who can assure us as to any other life than 
this, and what will help us most to get on 
here and now? These are the questions 
which are in the air—nay, oftener still on 
the lips of many earnest and perplexed 
men. 

And out of these there has come a temper 
which is not to be mistaken. 

How now is it to be met and dealt with? 
If, in our breasts, sometimes, there is some- 
thing of that profound discouragement 
which broods gloomily over the darker 
facts of life, how are we to replace it with 
that joyous, heroic, serene faith which has 
characterized other ages? 

The text, I think, is an answer: ‘‘ And 
the Lord answered me and said: The vision 
isyetforan appointedtime; . . though 
| it tarry, wait forit.” One thing is, surely, 
plain enough. There are such things as ap- 
| pointed times. What Renan owns of Jesus 
| must be owned of Moses, of John the Bap- 
| tist, of the period of the English Reforma- 

tion, of the sheltering of great missions, such 

as have been incarnated in the old Oriental 

dynasties, and many others. Looking 
| back on these now, it 18 impossible not to 

see that they had each one of them an ap- 

pointed time and name, each one of them an 

appointed course. Long before they began 
; to decay, we can see now how the forces 
| were at work which were destined to hurl 
them to their fate long before they were 
actually dethroned. We can see how events 
were educating the men who were to de- 
throne them. There is a philosophy of 
history, in other words; and he who studies 
| it most closely will trace in it the hand of a 
prearranging and overruling Providence 
most unerringly. 

Now, then, it belongs to you and me to 
take this truth and apply it to our own per- 
sonal experiences. On this Christmas Eve 
| we are tempted, some of us, to ask: For 
what, after all, should we keep the birthday 
of Him who was born to-morrow? Was 
| Christ, after all, ever really in the world; 
and, if he was, why is it what it is to-day? 
We know the crimes that are in it and the 
sorrow. Why have not these been banished, 
long ago, by Him who came to bring to men 
glad tidings of great joy? How have our 
Christian festivals any more rational war- 
rant than those heathen saturnalia which 
they long ago supplanted? And to these 
questions there is one plain answer. 

It may be true that, over many lands, 
‘Thick darkness broodeth yet. Men scorn 
the sacred name and wolves devour the 
fold.” And it may be truer still that 


“By many deeds of shame 
We learn that love grows cold.” 


But, looking back, we see that so it has 
been from the very beginning. The periods 
of lofty enthusiasms have had their alterna- 
tions of profound spiritual depression. The 
' eras of cler rer light have been preceded by 
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night, so it has been all along. But it is 
not more certain that Christ has come than 
that he will come again. It is not more 
certain that hope has dawned on the world 
and lifted the prisoner out of his fit of 
despair, than that a brighter day is waiting 
stillto dawn. God never gave to any living 
thing a power without the realm in which 
to exercise it. The bird’s wing implies 
the air in which it is to soar; and the 
soul’s cry for God implies that other air in 
which it too shall fly. Time and chance 
bappen, indeed, to all men; but with God 
there is no chance and only his appointed 
times. 

Wait for it, therefore, my brother, even 
though to you it seems to tarry so long; 
God did not hurry when he made the world; 
He will not hurry in redeeming it. In 
his divine economy (it belongs to us to 
learn, difficult though the lesson may be), 
there are required large spaces and a cer- 
“tain majestic deliberation of movement. 
But that there is movement he only can 
deny who is blind to the facts of history. 
And if, in saying this, I seem to be 
saying too much, let us summon . as a 
witness one who was most surely a thinker 
and a scholar, as most surely he was not a 
Christian. The latter half of the eighteenth 
century produced in France one man who 
united in his own person the gifts of a pro- 
found mathematician, an original thinker, a 
great orator, and a vigorous and penetrat- 


ing political economist—I mean Condorcet. 
Thrown into prison near the end of his life, 
this man wrote an account of the progress 
of the human mind from the dawn of his- 
tory, and there, without books, from his 
own intellectual resources, tutored by expe- 
gience and in the light of a great genius, he 
sets down this conclusion, that the truth 
would finally triumph, and that upon the 
ruins of what was evil in its past there 
would rise one day a nobler society, en- 
dowed with a knowledge, illumined by a 
genius, and adorned by a virtue such as in 
his time were inconceivable. Men and 
brethren, I lay the vision of the French 
skeptic beside the expectation of the Hebrew 
prophet, and the two are one. Despair as 
men may of their kind, something deeper 
than despair prophesies of an immortal 
hope. So the stream runs and so the past 
itself proclaims. The vision, the perfect 
vision of a perfect day, is for an appointed 
time. Though it tarry, wait for it. 

And, in this spirit, put yourself into the 
work and into the world, of which to-day 
you are a part. There is a miserable 
cynicism of which I daily hear the echoes, 
and of which you must hear much more, 
which, looking at life, at goodness, at the 
Cross of Christ, and at the claims of his 
Gospel, sneeringly asks: ** What is all this 
worth?” Of all these tendencies, I beseech 
you to be most afraid of this. There are 
men, and women too, who believe in no 
possible’ nobleness, who spare no sacred 
name, and who aspire to no higher life than 
the life of the senses and the brute. Their 
eyes look for no vision; their souls dream 
of no advancing kingdom of truth and 
righteousness, even as in their inmost hearts 
they do not at all desire it. And, if you talk 
only to these people, they will deface in you 
every lofty ideal and trample in the mire 
of their own coarse and sensual judgments 
every sacred aspiration. Do not permit 
them to doit. Refuse to debate with such 
creatures themes which to them are as un- 
intelligible as would be the twenty-third 
Psalm to a herd of swine. If they will 
wallow, let them wallow. They live and 
think and speak according to the law of 
their being, and with them that law ~has 
come to be the law of the beasts that perish. 

But you! God made you to be a child of 
God and the light. Claim your godlike her- 
itage, let no triumph of painted vice, no 
gaudy supremacy of heartless selfishness, 
no incoming tide of an arrogant and tri- 
umphant worldliness persuade you to for- 
get that the things that are seen are tem- 
poral and that those only that are unseen 
are eternal. God himself is unseen. His 
truth is impalpable to mere sense. His 
kingdom is not of this world; but, if you 
will ascend your watch-tower and look be- 
yond, you will see that his triumph is on its 
way. Truth and courage and love—those 
unseen forces that no man hath seen nor 
can see, but which to-day more than any 
others, or all others rule the world—these 
endure and will triumph. One incarnated 
them once, round whose cradle we shall 
kneel to-morrow. He died, also, that same 
Being, a little later, like any other felon, on 
the cross; but that cross was his moment 
of vision, from which he saw of the travail 
of his soul and was satisfied. 

And what he saw, O tired and discour- 
| aged heart, you, too, shall see, no less! Be 
ashamed of the selfish egotism that clamors 
to see it to-day! What matter if the Vis- 
ion shall not dawn in your time or mine? 
There are nobler souls than we who lived 
| and died and saw it not; but they heard a 
Voice answering to their questioning hearts : 
‘* The Vision is yet for an appointed time. 





ages of pr.found darkness. Seed-time and 
harvest, Summer and Winter, day and 


Though it tarry, wait for it.” And then 
they remembered who bad appointed it and 
' were not impatient. 
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Literature, 





[The prompt mention tn our liat of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub 
itahere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


CREIGHTON’S HISTORY OF THE 
PAPACY.* 


Ir is to be regretted that the title-page of 
this really valuable and important work 
does not more accurately define the period 
covered. The two volumes before us pre- 
sent not the history of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, but the history of the 
earlier period of preparation for that great 
intellectual and religious movement. In 
other words, we have the first two volumes 
of a series that may or may not be com- 
pleted, but which is intended to stretch 
from the beginning of the Great Schism, in 
1878, to the end of the Council of Trent, in 
1563. In this first portion the author does 
not even the threshold of his main 
subject, since heis compelled, for lack of 
space, to stop with the death of Pius II 
(42neas Sylvius), in 1464, a date at which 
the restoration of the papal power and pres- 
tige may be regarded as having been defi- 
nitely effected. Aside, however, from the 
misapprehension to which the title of the 
volumes of Mr. Creighton unavoidably leads 
the reader, there is no objection to the form 


reach 


} stance, 


in which this historical period is here 
brought before the public. The subject 
is a highly interesting one in _ itself, 
and still more in its immediate and | 
ulterior consequences. It has sufficient 
unity, starting from a clearly marked 


point of time and terminating with the 
completion of certain important move- 
ments. Although complex in character, the 
action is not so diverse as to be difficult to 
manage with aview to distinctness and sym- 
metry. 
been 


And, not least of all, great care has 
shown upon the volumes 
first issued, so far as possible, the external 
characteristics of a complete treatise. They 
are provided with all the apparatus neces- 
sary for the student, notably with an ex- 
haustive index at the close of the second 
volume, besides the very full and satisfac- 
tory tables of contents prefixed to each of 
the volumes. one not 
forced, asis so frequently the case in connec- 
tion with histories that come out in install- 
ments, to wait for the means of convenient 


to confer 


Consequently, is 


| entines the sacred relic of the head of John 


} not 


reference until the tardy appearance of the | 


last volume, when the student’s patience is 
well nigh exhausted, if, indeed, he still re- 
tains any interest at all in the theme. 

The fortunes of the Papacy in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries constitute a 
subject for research well deserving the time, 
labor, and scholarship which Mr. Creighton 
has evidently lavished upon his chosen 
Within the compass of little over a 
hundred years the Popes arose from the 
lowest point in their religious and political 
power until they attained, if not the ideal 
floated in the mind 
and which Innocent II 
to realize, an influ- 
ence that made itself powerfully felt 
throughout Christendom and proved an 
important factor in the solution of the ques- 
tion confronting the next age, how the 
Christian world should divide between the 
adherents of the old Roman Catholic sys- 
tem and the adherents of the Reformation. 

Mr. Creighton’s first volume consists of 
two books, devoted respectively to a consid- 
eration of the Great Schism and to a narra- 
tive of the Council of Constance. A sorry 
spectacle, indeed, was Europe, when rival 
Popes at Avignon and Rome were hurling 
their anathemas at other and each 
other's supporters. And vet even the Great 
Schism served a good purpose. Nothing 
exercised a more direct and potent influence 
upon the spirit of inquiry. When the peo- 
ple of Christendom were appealed to by 
ambitious pontiffs, each setting forth proofs 
of the validity of his claim to the posses. 
sion of the Holy See, those who were thus 
invited to act as arbiters in a single matter 
took the excusable liberty of investigating 


study. 


supremacy which 
of Hildebrand 


undertook at least, 


each 


| mounted happened to go lame; all but one 


other claims, also, and of attempting to | 


remedy some of the most glaring abuses 

* A History or THE Paracy DURING THE PERIOD oF 
Tue RerogrmatTion. By M. Creteuton, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Merton College, Oxford. Two vole. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1882. 
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that had grown up in the capital city of 


the west. And when, to settle vexed 
questions, it was found necessary to 
resort to the expedient of convening a 


General Council of the Church, it was un- 
avoidable that a fresh stimulus should be 
given to a tendency likely to be found very 
troublesome to pretensions enjoying no bet- 
ter basis than prescriptive usage. Then 
the question whether Pope was superior to 
Council, or Council to Pope, was likely to 
be decided to the disadvantage of the Ro- 
man pontiff. It cannot be denied that the 
personal character of most of the Popes had | 
much to do with the discredit into which 
the Papacy fell about this time. As Mr. 
Creighton shows, motives of piety had little 
weight in the selection of the man who was 
to fill the chair supposed once to have been 
occupied by Saint Peter. It was rather the 
aim of the cardinals to choose a pontiff 
whose characteristics 


were the qualities 
most demanded by present circumstances. | 
So, at one time, they elected the one of their | 
number least likely, on account of his mild | 
and irresolute disposition, to impose a | 
heavy yoke upon them. At another they 
looked about for the most energetic eccle- 
siastic, and elevated him to the highest 
dignity, despite the fact that, as a condot- 
tiere general, he had, in times past, been 
exceptionally brutal and _ bloodthirsty. 
Fortunately, however, there were not many 
Popes that approached in vileness John 
XXIII, deposed by the Council of Con- 
in 1415, whom his 
with every conceivable 
crime against God and man and against 
whom they lodged specific sins, ranging 
‘*from incest to an offer to sell to the Flor- 


accusers 


charged almost 


the Baptist, belonging to the monastery of 
8. Silvestro, at Rome.” But it is a signifi- 
cant circumstance in this case that it was 
primarily to the moral indignation 
caused by hischaracter that this monster of 
vice and iniquity owed his downfall. He 
stood in the way of the execution of the 
plans of the German Emperor and of the 
Council for the restoration of the external 
unity of the Church, and this was a fault 
that could not be forgiven or overlooked. 
And so the Council suddenly applied to 
him, with fatal results for his hopes of con- 
tinuance in office, ‘ta moral standard which 
would have condemned many of his prede- 
cessors.” 

It would have been too much to expect 
that such men and thus selected should re- 
flect honor upon the Church. It was well 
if they maintained such outward decorum 
as to avoid giving offense to an age pretty 
well accustomed to the sight of ecclesiastic- 
al irregularities of life. The greater num- 
ber of these pontiffs were even not so pru- 
dent as that. As if quarrels with their rival 
popes were not enough, they fell to wrang- 
ling with their own Colleges of Cardinals, 
whose members were often compelled to 
consult safety in flight. Urban VI threw 
into a loathsome prison some of the very 
cardinals to whom he owed his election. A 
little while later, being forced to flee before 
his enemies, he took the cardinals with 
him. One he slew by the way, because the 
horse on which the unhappy prelate was 


of the rest he put to death not long after, in 
order to save himself the trouble of taking 
care of so many prisoners. As to treachery 
and downright falsehood, the world was full 
of it, and not least of all the Papacy itself. 
It was a bitter truth, expressed by one of 
the many victims of pontifical deception: 
**He who trusts a priest’s word is like a ¢ 





One thing that can scarcely escape the 
notice of any attentive student of the period 
under consideration is the fact of the 
almost complete secularization of the Pa- | 
pacy. The Popes still laid claim, it is true, 
to a spiritual lordship over the entire world; 
but practically they had sunk into little 
more than the sovereigns of a contracted 
territory in Italy, over which they experi- 
enced great difficulty in making good their 
authority. The religious interests of Chris- } 
tendom at large were of little concern to 
them, compared with the preservation of 
their hold upon the City of Rome and the 
so-called States of the Church. They might 
now and then pay attention to the best | 
methods of suppressing heresy and healing | 
schism; but they resented far more than- 


blind man without a guide.” | 
H 


| question at the present day. 


| knowledged his priestly suprmacy. 


“any progress of false doctrine the bare sug- 


gestion of the withholding of the ‘‘annato” 
and other sources of income, whereby the 
pomp of the pontifical state and retinue was 
supported. Except as influencing their ma- 
terial resources, the teaching of Wycliffe 
and the Hussite dispute gave them less un- 
easiness than the intrigues of a King of Na- 
ples or a Duke of Milan. The squabbles of 


the Colonnas or the Orsinis, in the City of | 


Rome, assumed in their eyes larger dimen- 
sions than the division between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, pregnant of disas- 
trous consequences to the cause of civiliza- 
tion, and to which, more than to any other 


' circumstance, is attributable the conquest 


by the Turk of some of the fairest territo- 


| ries of Europe. 


Whether the Roman Catholic Church in 
recent times has lost more than it has gained 


| by the virtual destruction of the temporal 


power of the Papacy is a much disputed | 


However the 
inquiry may be answered, there can be little 
doubt as to the pernicious effect of the pos- 
session of the Roman States upon the Popes 


would have been little short of a miracle 
had a pontiff, with mind and attention dis- 
tracted by the petty incidents of the govern- 
ment of a principality, and frequently liv- 
ing for years a homeless wanderer, through 
the rebellion of his unwilling subjects, 
been able to conceive and execute great 
designs for the moral and religious ele- 
vation of the millions of souls that ac- 
And, 
if the connection of Church and State was 
disastrous to the former, it was certainly 
anything rather than advantageous to the 
latter. The City of Rome, which was the 
chief gainer, in a pecuniary sense, from the 
residence of the Pope, was also the greatest 
sufferer, in the loss of its liberties and in the 
impossibility of establishing any firm and 
stable local government. Referring to the 
pontificate of Boniface IX, in the last 
decade of the fourteenth century, Mr. 
Creighton remarks that ‘then, as always, 
the Papacy cast a blight over the municipal 
institutions of Rome and prevented them 
from developing into strength.” So early 


as this had the Popes.made evident their | 


utter incapacity for discharging the func- 
tions of civil governors, and shown that 
misrule was not an accident, but the per- 
manent characteristic of their administra- 
tion. ° 

The attempt to cure the ills under which 
the Church was groaning, by means of 
universal councils, constitutes, probably, 
the most striking feature of the times 
treated of by Mr. Creighton. The hope had 
been cherished that the collective wisdom 
of Christendom might succeed in applying 


' a remedy which individual efforts had 


failed to discover. But the result fell far 
short of popular expectation. The history 
of the councils isa dreary record of suc- 
cessive disappointments. The last and ap- 
parently the best of these great gatherings 
of representative Churchmen—-the Council 
of Basel—demonstrated, as our authorclear- 
ly exhibits, ‘‘ the impossibility of reforming 
the Church from within.” Men heartily de- 
sirous of a return to scriptural doctrine and 
practice might be found in Bohemia ready 


| of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It | 


the later medieval history. While dis- 
claiming any considerable help derived 
from new and unpublished manuscript au- 
thorities, he has made excellent use of the 
most recent contributions of Palacky, 
Kluckholn, and other scholars, especially 
among the Germans. The material thus 
obtained Mr. Creighton has carefully sifted 
and judiciously employed. The results are 
embodied in a clear and flowing narrative, 
with few attempts to attract admiration by 
word-painting or, indeed, by any ornaments 
of style. Throughout the author manifests 
an honest desire to tell the unvarnished 
truth. He neither strives to find evidence 
to condemn the men whose actions he is 
called upon to record nor betrays a wish to 
extenuate their faults. His work is fairly 
entitled to rank among the most thorough, 
impartial, and trustworthy of recent con- 
tributions to historical literature. We sin- 
cerely hope that he may be able to continue 
it in successive volumes to the point of 
time which in the preface he proposes as the 
goal of his studies. 


FARRAR’S EARLY DAYS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


Tris book isa resuit of the modern sci- 
ence of biblical theology, which, as defined 


| by Weiss, represents the manifoldness of 





to jeopard their lives to secure the recogni- | 


tion of the principles that came to be known it as properly canonical—Dr. Schaff suggest- 
as ‘the Four Articles of Prague”’—freedom | 


of preaching, the communion under both 
kinds, the reduction of the clergy to apos- 
tolic poverty, and the severe repression of 
all open sins. But there came no sympa’ 
thetic response to their demands from eccle- 
siastics assembled at Basel. 


upon the lands beyond the Alps, the secur- 
ing the liberties of the Gallican and other 
national churches, the declaration of the 
superiority of the Universal Council to the 
Pope—-this was about all the reforma- 
tion which the most ardent of the Council’s 
members had any desire to effect. 


We have not space to discuss at length 
the suggestive themes of which Mr. Creigh- 
ton treats. 
very favorable opinion we have formed of 
his work from a careful reading of it. He 
has evidently studied with conscientious 
diligence the great mass of original docu- 
ments contained in such voluminous collec- 
tions as those of Martene and Durand, Ray- 
naldus, etc., which must ever remain the 


the biblical forms of teaching, as condi- 
tioned by the individuality and time of the 
several authors. In previous volumes Can- 
on Farrar has treated of the ‘Life of 
Christ ” and of the ‘“ Life of St. Paul,” sup- 
plying thus a historical commentary on the 
Gospels, Acts, and the Pauline Epistles. In 
the Early Days of Christianity he exhibits 
in their historic setting the various modes 
of teaching to be found in the remaining 
books of the New Testament. 

After drawing a vivid picture of the 
moral condition of che world in the apos- 
tolic age, and especially during the reign of 
Nero, a detailed, yet never wearisome ac- 
count is given of the circumstances in which 
it is supposed that the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the seven catholic Epistles (James, 
Peter, Jude, John) and the Apocalypse 
were written: together with discussions of 
the authorship, date, style of these books, 
analyses of their contents, and a full expo- 
sition of their special teachings. The work 
is marked by the same wealth of learning, 
affluence and aptness of diction, independ- 
ence of judgment, evangelical fervor which 
characterize the preceding volumes. It ex- 
cels them, if we mistake not, in doctrinal 
discrimination and critical insight. With 
Dr. Schaff’s ‘* Apostolic Christianity,” re- 
cently noticed in these columns, it is admir- 
ably fitted to promote an intelligent use of 
Sacred Scripture and to prepare the way 
for inevitable changes in modes of stating 
and defending its doctrinal teaching. 

We have been interested in noticing the 
agreement of these two critical histories in 
many important matters in debate. 

Both, against Weiss, assign I Peter to 
the closing years of the apostle’s life, and 
interpret Babylon (v. 12) as probably a 
cryptogram for Rome. Both recognize the 
difficulties in the way of accepting II Peter 
in its present form as of Petrine authorship; 
and the greater difficulties in the way of 
supposing it to be a forgery. Both accept 


ing that ‘‘it may have been enlarged by the 


| editor after Peter’s death” and Canon Far- 
| rar that the apostle lent to it ‘‘the sanction 


The lightening | 
{ of the oppressive yoke imposed by the Pope 


of his name and the assistance of his ad- 


vice.” Both date the Apocalypse be- 
fore the Fall of Jerusalem, ascribe it 
to the Apostle John, and explain it 


‘from the standpoint of the author and in 
view of his surroundings.” Both maintain 
the non-Pauline authorship of Hebrews, 
and agree that it was written, before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, for Jewish Chris- 
tians, either in Palestine (Schaff) or more 


| likely at Ephesus (Farrar), and by a writer 
! not a Jew, nora Palestinian, but a Hellenist 


of Alexandrian training, a pupil of apoe- 


| tles, a disciple of Paul, a friend of Timothy, 


We must, however, express the | 


and a man of remarkable eloquence and 
gifts of scriptural interpretation. 

The same agreement is observable in 
the estimate and exposition of doctrinal 
peculiarities in the books reviewed. In- 
stances in point are the general accounts 


“* Tue Earty Days oF CHRISTIANITY. By F. W 
Farr, D.D.,etc., etc. New York; E. P. Dutton & Oo. 
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given of the teaching of James and of 
Peter; and the view taken of the latter's 
doctrine of the descent into Hades. ‘‘ Peter,” 
says Dr. Schaff, ‘‘extends the preaching, 
judging, and saving activity of Christ to the 
realm of the departed spirits in Hades dur- 


| 
} 


ing the mysterious triduum between the | 


crucifixion and the resurrection. ‘‘Christ 
died for all men, for those who lived 
before, as well as after his coming, and he 
revealed himself to the spirits in the realm 
of Hades.” ‘ The reference of the first pas- 


through Noah at the time of the flood is art- 
ificial, breaks the historic connection, . . . 
and is set aside by ch. iv, 6, which explains 
and generalizes the statement of the former 
passage.” 
passage,” 
scent into Hades to proclaim the Gospel to 
the once disobedient dead, is to every un- 
obscured and unsophisticated mind as clear 
as words can make it.” We believe that 
these opinions represent a scholarly consen- 
sus which is sure to prevail, and that the 
‘‘larger hope” suggested by them finds 
some support in other hints of Scripture. 

Besides this coincidence in opinion on 
many special critical questions and of more 
importance, in our judgment, is the sub- 
stantial agreement of these two important 
books in method. Both clearly recognize 
the human element in the New Testament 
and the rights of criticism. 

Our object in this brief notice has been 
to call attention to Canon Farrar’s work and 
to indicate its character and use. In some 
important particulars we should hesitate to 
accept his conclusions; from some we 
should dissent. He is less cautious than 
Dr. Schaff and more polemic. Calvinism 
seems like ared rag when once he enters 
We have noticed, also, 
what we suspect to be occasional failures to 


a theological arena. 


designate accurately the position of author- 
ities which are cited and other marks of 
haste in composition. But these are minor 
blemishes and the work, as a whole, we 
cordially commend as of great practical 
utility in the study of the New Testament 
and for its nobility of conception and aim. 


oo 


Tue long-expected Schaff- Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knorrledge has been intro- 
dneed by the publishers, the Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, in the first of the promised three volumes, 
a royal octavo of 847 pages, in long primer type, 
and the titles of the articles in black-faced capi- 
tala. The work is based on the ‘ Real Encyklopa- 
die” of Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck, particularly the 
former, which it follows in a free way, with auch 
changes, additions, and unsparing condensation 
as to preserve little to identify an Herzog origin- 
alin the American form. The work is uncer the 
supervision of Professor Schaff, whose omnipres- 
ent and omniscient activity we are assured ex- 
tends to the examination of every contribution 
admitted into the volume. The labor has been 
done by the associate editors, who at the first, we 
understand, were Messrs. Jackson and Peterson, 
for the latter of whom Professor Schaff's 
son has now been substituted. The pub- 
lished list of contributors is large and good 
and additions will be made as the work ad- 
vances. The general theological position of the 
work, so far as we can judge from the indications 
before us, will be that of a liberal evangelicalism, 
with a pretty full conservative flavor. As to the 
connection with Herzog, it is hardly more than 
that of a general directive influence. We find in 
the letter A three of Herzog’s seven contributors 
whose names begin with that letter ; in B seven of 
his twenty-two ; in C three of his seven ; and in D 
eight of his twelve, and further cursory examina- 
tion leads us to assume this asa fair exhibition 
of the dependence of the new work on the orig- 
inal. This work is not, however, translated en- 
tire ; but is subjected to a rigorous condensation, 
whose extent can be estimated by the fact 
that Herzog’s XXII volumes are promised in 
three—a promise, however, which will require 
yet more vigorous packing in the forthcoming 
numbers. The matter in the one now ont car- 
ries it nearly through Herzog’s Vol. IV and in- 
dicates a work in five or six volumes, instead of 
the promised three. A considerable amount of 
new work is to be introduced from English, 
American, and even German sources, probably 
not less than one-third of the whole. The plan 
requires everything to be done in extreme brev- 
ity—not a bad feature, provided the brevity is 
avowed and carried out rigorously in the plan as 
an essential merit, as, for example, in that ad- 
mirable model, Meyer's German “ Encyklopiidie,” 
between whose compact joints lies the whole 
bulky mass of the “Conversations Lexicon.” 
This art of scientific brevity does not seem to 
be fully mastered nor rigorously adhered to, 
as it might be in this work. The article on 


“The general meaning of this | 
‘het | 
says Dr. Farrar, ‘‘Christ’s de- 





Horace Bushnell, for example, might easily be 
made to contain far more in perhaps half the 
space devoted to it. That on Leonard Bacon is a 
model of the brevity which condenses without 
becoming meager, and works with judgment and 
a proper sense of the relative values of facts, and 
points out tothe reader, at last, the sources of 
full information. Something like this was the 


ideal of the present work ; but the old notion of , 


encycloprediac fullness is too often substituted 
for it and it is rarely grasped firmly and carried 
out with a master hand. In reviewing the Schaff- 
Herzog, this absence of rigorous and definite 


sage [I Peter iii, 19] toa preaching of Christ | editorship is its conspicuous defect. It wants the 
g * f g ‘ 


hand of an intelligent despot. Titles have been 
admitted with too easy good-nature. The article 


on Baxter is too short for a treatise and too long | 
for the present purpose. Meyer would have | 


put more into it and shortened it a half. 
A yet more conspicuous example of the same un- 


certainty as to method is the article on Bible | 


Societies ; while, in other cases—and we are sorry | 


that they are numerous—no sufficient notice 
is given of the authorities to be consulted for 
fuller information ; as, for example, under Elvira 
Ely, Ember Days, three examples on the same 
page. In a work of such extent and involving 
such a variety of workers everyone will find 
something to object to. One critic has com- 
plained that Dr. Schaff, in the article on Infant 
Baptism, calls the Baptist a ‘very large section 
of Protestant Christendom”; when, on his own 
showing, they are not more than 25 per cent. of 
the whole. Another objects that the Baptists get 
short measure, as compared with the Congrega- 
tionalists. Others, with more reason, have raised 
the question why Darwin is omitted, when Carlyle 
appears. We have our grievances, Why, in 
speaking of the theologians in America, who 
have taught the governmental theory of the 
Atonement, 1s mention made of Smalley and 
Park, and none of Nathaniel Taylor, the greatest 
of them all? Is it because Professor A. A. Hodge 
contributed that article? Under Annihilationism 
we are told that this doctrine has not been 
adopted into any denominational creed. The 
Christadelphians, Advent Christians, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Life and Advent Union hold it. It 
seems like a shifty evasion to introduce two arti- 
cles on Arminianism, written from opposite 
points of view, as if a competent and judicial 
author could not do better than two partisans. 
The positive merits of the work are great and 
many. If it can be kept down to the limits orig- 
inally intended, of three volumes, and give only 
bricf sketches, with abundant lists of authorities 
and larger works, it will be a boon to the intelli- 
gent public, and'will hold a position which will in- 
terfere with no other work and where it cannot 
itself be interfered with. 


....The Light of India is thrown on us in the 
romantic form in F. Marion Crawford’s Mr. 
Isaacs. <A Tale of Modern India (Macmillian & 
Co.), which we tale to be the good beginning of 
a young American author. The story is laid in 
India, mainly at Simla (Shumla, as it is pro- 
nounced), the fashionable Indian Summer 
resort, 7,300 feet above the sea, at the south- 
eastern corner of the Punjaub, among the 
Himalayan foot-hills, and concerns the for- 
tunes of a variety of characters, English and 
Oriential. It purports to be told by an Ameri- 
can, Paul Griggs, editor of an Indian newspaper, 
who, in the tirst chapter, falls in with Mr. Isaacs, 
the hero of the tale, who proves to be a Moham- 
medan and a Persian, lawful owner of the name 
Abdul-Hafiz-ben-Isak. Stolen from home in 
early life and sold into slavery at Constan- 
tinople, and, suffering every reverse, he had, 
at length, amassed an enormous fortune and 
built up among the natives and the English both 
his name and power. The interest of the story 
centers in the personal description and life of 
this man, who, though on occasion as cold, hard, 
and pitiless as his diamonds, is possessed of a 
warm, true heart, great personal beanty, anda 
really noble nature. He is on the verge of a 
grand passion for a beautiful English lady, but 
hampered with three wives taken in Mussulman 
fashion. How he sped in his wooing, how he 
fared with the lady, and to what Oriental catas- 
trophe his love came is the romantic core of the 
tale. Its real pith lies, however, in the Oriental 
traits of mind, ways of thinking and acting, and 
spiritual phenomena or experiences which the 
story serves to bring out in contrast with our way 
of looking at the matter as represented by the 
English actors in the story. One side of this 
mysterious Hinduism has been introduced to us 
by Madame Blavatsky, and is brought into this 
story in connection with a Hindu Ram Lah, who 
works, miracles, while disclaiming their miracu- 
lous character and plays fast and loose with the 
fixed elements of Nature and the unchangeable 
relations of things. Ram Lah has, also, another 
and nobler side in which he acts as the priest of 
a higher order of spiritual life possessed of the 
secret of inner peace, and knowing how to raise 
men above the sorrow and trouble of this world. 


the story is introduced to open the for the 
operation of this Buddhistic shinee on the 
hero in his moment of need and to show him, at 
last, conquering the world and achieving peace 
for himself in Buddhistic fashion by abnegation 
and renunciation. The various elements that 
contribute to the result are well worked up in 
the story. It is held close in hand and not al- 
lowed to wander off into mere accessories and 
scenery, though enough of these is put in to sus- 
tain the picturesque effect. The account of the 
growing impression of the Himalaya as they are 
approached in the bleak and barren foot-hills is 
fine. So, also, are the picturesof the natives, 
in all stations, as well as those of the English liv- 
ing among them, while the sketches of Mr. 
Isaacs himself, in person and mind, could hardly 
be improved. 


...-The Messrs, Henry Holt & Co, republish in 
this country, in a well-made English-looking octa- 
vo, Part II of William Cory'’s Guide to Modern 
English History. This second part, though it 
covers only a period of little over four years, from 
1830—35, is more than twice as long as the first 
volume ; a fact which is explained and excused 
by the “paramount importance of this period 


| in the history of legislation and of govern- 


ment” and by the character and aim of the 
work, which are not those of a history in the 
ordinary sense, but rather that of a philosoph- 


| ical review. It is difficult to classify the author 


anywhere, unless a class is to be made up espe- 
cially for free-minded authors, full of sugges- 
tion and learning, and who think only for 
themselves. For beginners the book is too dog- 


| matic. It presupposes a wide range of reading 





| 





| in printing impressions. 


It is difficult to recognize the philosophy which « 


is taught for Buddhism, or even as a theology or 
religion, or to identify it as anything more than 
the evolution of the author’s fancy. It may be 
as fair a translation of Buddhism as is present- 
able in an American novel, The catastrophe of 


and of acquaintance with the civil, political, 
and diplomatic history of Great Britain. 
Even then it is not continuous and sys- 
tematic, but a series of topical reviews, in 
which the author does not always succeed in 
making himself intelligible, notably in his dis- 
cussions of economic principles involved in the 
poor laws, where his obscure and capricious style 
has opened him to undeserved criticism, The 
book is, however, both strong and full; full of 
knowledge and the product of a strong and in- 
dependent mind, so much so as to be in some 
danger of being embarrassed by an excess of 
those qualities. It is not to be overlooked by the 
student who has reached the position where he 
requires more than a mere narrative, and is look- 
ing about for a guide to the deeper significance 
and internal connection of the history, The 
contributions to the comprehension of Irish his- 
tory are in the highest degree illuminating. They 
relieve the subject of the confusion, prolixity, 
and endless tangle of trivial events, which 
ix in general the forbidding aspect of Irish his- 


| tory. They furnish a philosophical account of 


“Patrick’s grievances,” which, if not all that 
Patrick claims, is enough to make it intelligible 
how Patrick came: by his grievances, what they 
are, and why they are so difficult to dispose of. 
The book is thick-set with political topics now 
coming into importance in this country. On a 
road of our own, we have developed a state of 
things which reproduces the corruption rife in 
Great Britain at the time of this his- 
tory, and which requires similar surgery, so 
that the volume, which in its British relation 
is a historical review, has for an American reader 
the interest of a treatise on legislation and gov- 
ernmental science. In the present needs of the 
Republic and posture of political affairs here, it is 
an admirable book to be read, and all the better 
because written by an author whose eye is on an 
accomplished reform and whose heart is not hot 
with didactic and reformatory zeal. The range 
of the work is as wide as the British Empire and 
extends to emancipation in the West Indies, to 
colonization in Australia and Canada, and on 
the Continent to the Polish, the Belgic, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese questions, together with 
a great number of highly important qunues- 
tions which have not yet disappeared from Bri- 
tish politics and may at any time become critical 
questions in ours. 


....-The Messrs. Appleton & Co, are a little 
late in bringing out the holiday collection of 
Fifty Perfect Poems, selected and edited by 
Charles A. Dana and Rossiter Johnson. The 
book is sumptuous in type, paper, and gencral 
manufacture, with seventy illustrations, each 
imprinted on a delicate film of the finest Japanese 
silk paper, pasted to the page around the margin 
only, a questionable kind of mounting, too frail 
for work made to be permanent; but good as a 
a novelty and which produces the effect of 
dainty nicety, though we are not altogether 
satisfied with the result as an experiment 
The illustrations 
are unequal. Harry Fenn’s “ Prothalmion” and 
two in “‘The Deserted Village”; Woodward's 
“Battlefield” (p. 93); several by J. Appleton 
Brown ; five or six by Alfred Fredericks and one 
or two by Frank Millet are especially fine. Mr. F. 
O. C. Darley has one in his well-known style. But 
along with the good go a considerable number 
bad beyond redemption ; as, for example, those 
on pp. 61, 158, 97, the ridiculous arsenal picture, 
on p. 119, which might be three crazy women 
shut in behind a picket fence, or three bacchantes 
doing the tragic in high opera before a screen of 





organ-pipes. It would be a severe satire on Mil- 
ton to assume that his line in Lycidas 


“ And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth "— 


inspired the attempt to portray that action on p. 

18, The editors have certainly made a more than 

fair selection of poer.s; but they bound them- 

selves to very much more than this. The least to 

be expected of authors who announce a selection 

of perfect poems is that they shall keep 

themselves up to the very highest stand- 
ard. In printing Spenser’s ‘ Prothalmion,” 

Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,” “The Deserted Village,” 

Gray’s “Elegy,” Coleridge’s ““Hymn to Mt. Blane,” 

Poe's “‘ Raven,” Jean Ingelow’s “‘ High Tide,” and 
Keats's *‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “ The Lotus Ea- 
ters,” Robert Browning's ‘How they Brought 

the Good News to Aix,” and Mrs. Browning’s 
‘‘Mother and Poet,” and others in this high class 
they make their promise good. But how about 
Marco Bozzaris? It illustrates Halleck ; but, by 
what right is it here among the fifty perfect 
poems? Poe’s “Raven” is very well; but how 
about ‘The Haunted Palace”? ‘ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing,” and Byron’s “ Destruction of Sennacherib " 
are hardly to be expected in such rare company, 
nor can we think that Edwin Arnold’s muse rises 
so high in “‘ He who Died at Azam” (not Azim, as 
we read in the table of contents). Bryant is very 
oddly represented and so is Macaulay, considering 
that he wrote ‘‘Ivry.” The hardest fate ’s 
Wordsworth’s, unless it is Burns’s, who is omitted 
altogether. The search for the fifty perfect 
poems of the language should be driven further 
and carried into ont-of-the-way places. Tho 
author should come back with spoils from the 
realm which is unknown or rare. He should 
show that he has.gone far beyond both the 
recent magazines and the range of ordinary 
readers. If he intends to push his intrepidity 
8o far as to reject Burns's “‘ Highland Mary” and 
keep the Scotch bard out of his pages, he must 
have some better reason for it than that he foels 
the technical defects of that poet, when he does 


dozen others honored with his choice, We sus- 
pect that the mystery as to some of these selec- 
tions has more or less to do with their capac- 
ity for illustration. It is a pity that the four 
sonnets from Shakespeare (XV, XVI, XVI, 
XVIII) should be printed in an unnumbered 
aucecasion, and the general absence of editing in 
the volume can be excused only on the ground 
that the compilers have not gone far enough be- 
yond the range of common readers to require it. 


-...-The Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. publish 
The Synod of Elvira and Christian Ltfe in the 
Fourth Century, an historical prize essay, by 
Alfred William Winterslow Dale, M. A., fel’ow 
and lecturer of Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Eng- 
land). The Synod of Elvira derives its impor- 
tance from the fact that it was held about the 
year 306, not far from Granada, in Spain, pre- 
vious to the Council of Nice, and reflects in its 
eighty canons, which are extant, a faith*ul 
picture of the Spanish Church as it existed in 
the early years of the fourth century. These 
canons were appealed to by the reformers, who 
saw in them evidences of the earlier simplicity of 
the Church before its ecclesiastical organization 
was consolidated. They have been decried by 
the Roman Catholics, on account of the severity 
of their moral code and have not wholly escaped 
the disparagement of Protestants, on account of 
their asceticism and superstitious tendencies. 
This essay treats of transitional times, which aro 
always the most significant for history. The 
whole organization of the Church remained still 
undeveloped, though its future direction might 
easily be discerned. The sacerdotal character 
was growing in the ministers, but had not yet 
absorbed them. The bishops were no longer 
simply the heads of the local churches; but 
vestiges of the old condition remained in their 
dependence on the presbyters and the laity. The 
fear of persecution had not yet wholly passed ; 
but the Church was preparing to lay its hand on 
the reins of society. In these canons we see how 
it met the new condition ; what it had to say to 
those who, under temptation or persecution, re- 
lapsed ; what resistance it made to the bloody 
practices of the arena and of the theater; 
what efforts it made for freedom and good 
morals; how it viewed celibacy, the sacra- 
ments, the priesthood, and the ascetic life 
generally. Evidences abound through all these 
pages of the dark superstitions which it has 
been the mission of Christianity to lift slowly 
from the hnman mind, We get a curiors 
glimpse of one of the superstitions of the times 
in the very canon aimed at its restriction, where 
the burning of candles in the cemeteries on the 
graves of the saints by day is forbidden, “for 
the spirits of the saints are not to be disturbed 
during the day-time.” The striking character- 
istic of the history is the agency of the great 
genius of ecclesiasticai organization in that 
age, Hosius, and the general sentiment which 
made the Christian world ready for him, the 
time having come for the churches to draw 
together, to compact their strength, and to settle 
into one faith and one discipline, As a study of 
the age which lay just before the Council of Nice, 
this volume is as unique as it is thorough end 
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The double number of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians (Macmillan & Co.), 
made up of Parte XV and XVI, contains an un- 
osual number of brilliant 
several of extraordinary length and comprehen- 
Opinions will differ as to the value of Mr. 
Rockstro’s treatise on Schools of Com- 
though few intelligent critics will 
doubt that there ia altogether too much of it on 
any view, and still fewer that it is marred by 
the irrepressible prejudices and caprices of the 
author, 


sion, 
WwW. ¥. 


position, 


who, notwithstanding all, is a man of 
learning, a8 well aa of industry, and has brought 
together a of needs 
only to be read with critical discrimination to be 
of the highest ‘The of the 
number is the article on Schubert, by the editor 
both a devoted 


mans information which 


valne, achievement 


himself, whe student and 


is 


admirer of the composer and hase produced in 
hix name, an article worthy to comparc 
with that on Beethoven. In 63 closely- 
printed pages octavo of  well-digested and 
arranged matter it presenta the substance of 
what ix known of the great composer and his 


works, anda sketch of the growth of interest in 


them and comprehension of them, Mr. Groves 


pinion as to the Gastem symphony has been 


published. Lt is stated here modestly, with an 7 
though we observe that the symphony in C is 
marked undoubtfully as No. 10.) Lhe article on 


Schumann covers 35 pages and is by Dr. Philipp 
Npitta, who lias made it not less exhaustive and 
only #0 far less interesting a8 is necessary from 
the nature of the subject. The editor contributes a 
few pages on Clara Wieck, Schumann's gifted wife, 
We should expect the contributions in Scottish 
music to prove, in this country, unusually attract- 
ive. They are by J. Muir Wood, of Glasgow, with 
supplementary additions by W. Barclay Squire, 
Other noticeable articles are on Score and Score 


Playing and on Singing, while Mr. Rockstro 
wives loose rein to his Italian superlatives in the 
article on the Sistine Choir, This double mun- 
ber advances the work from Schoberlechner 
to Sketches and its general execution 
stvengthens the expectation that, when it is 
completed, it will have no rival in the language 
to compare with it, ever in the way of distant 


approach, 


Without the fear of Byron or of Coleridge 
before his eves, and, we are glad to add, without 
imitation of their muse, the Rey. Starr H. Nichols 


publishes Monte Rosa: The Epic of an Alp 
;Houghton, Miflin & (o,) in dignified and mu- 
nical Verses, Che poet, though simple lm ite 


construction and unforced in ite meters, is the 


longest and most elaborate production of the 


kind we have seen, containing something over 
2,500 lines, divided into two books; the first de- 
the 


The Glacier,” ** 


seriptive of environment * Zermatt,” ** ‘Lhe 


Mountain, and 
* Milan 


the ** Ascent, 


Bi. Theodule,” 
in the distance ; the second, singing of 
* With 


Pulvis et Umbra. 


* The Summit,’ Nature,” 


*The Deseent,” * A fau ex- 
ample of Mr. Nichol’s style ix thie from bik cle- 
thie 


seription ot mountain : 


* italian skies of deep, untroubled blue 
Thrice-lved bind close their sapphire corone 
To Monte Kosa’s alabaster brow. 
rhe climates, #)) wstray trom guardian months, 
Hace up and down her sides capricious), 

Like trnant children, whiling out the tine. 

Che gy pay clouds «-loitering mid the hills, 
Strolling adventurers from the teeming sea, 
Kehearse their shows before her, and discourse 
heir evanescent pomp to her eternity.” 


the poem is one of description and sentiment. 
Though written in elevated strain, it has hardly 
enough of heroic action to be styled an epic. 
We are astonished to learn that the Mohammed- 


an ever broke into the Valais and left his 
name on 

* \Nah-lin yelept of Saracens 
in their brave days when great through Aliah’s 


hame 
hey harried beaten Christians o'er the-e hights,” 


rhe author is right in speaking of 

* Weisshorn’s slaty pyramid ™; 
int, as We remember them, the snmmits of Monte 
The de- 
scription of the objects in view on the ascent and 


Kiowa are also slate, and not granite. 


contributions and | 





on the summit, and of the mountain itself, is at | 


onee accurate and poetical. The volume is man- 


ufactured admirably. 
. The 
Historical and 


Hopkins University Studies 
Political the 


editorship of Professor Herbert B. Adams, de- 


J nh “us 


im Science, under 


serve a good word fromus. Professor Adams has 


arranged an extensive and really admirable pro- 
xpectus of twenty atudies on distinct topics, to 


be treated by competent authors. The idea 


vhich underlies the series is to bring together in | 


separate monographs kindred contributions to 
historical and political science, A portion of the 
series is published, more is ready, the 
follow. Nos, I and II 
duction to American 
for 


and which is designed to open the way 


are at hand. An Intro- 
Institutional History, 
A. Freeman, 
for the 


written the series by Edward 


discussion of American institutional bistory, and 
a paper on the Germanic Origin of New England 
the editor, which traces the New 


owns, by 


England town through English history to the | 


Ur people, but stops one step short of 


ateaal 


rest # to | 


THE 


Maint ‘a fonciusions as to these autonomic insti- 
tutions of the Aryan race and seems to us to 
overlook in the case of New England the very 
important connection of the Church and the 
parish with the town. The New England town 
and the town meeting is, at all events, in ite re- 
lation to the political system greatly advanced 


beyond a system of villages surrounded by a | 


common ager, and -Mr. Adama docs good service 
in pointing out distinctly, as he does, its im- 
portance in the political organization of this 
A limited number of these studies arc 
offered for sale. (N. Murray. Publication Agency, 
Johns Hopkins University. ) 


country. 


Building the Nation : Events in the History 
of theUnited States from the Revolution to the 
beginning of the War between the States, by 
Charles Carelton Coffin, anthor of “* The Story of 
Liberty,” (Harper & Brothers, pp. 485), is 
profusely illustrated of the pic- 
The reading 
matter is intended for yonng people and the 
atyle 


ete, 
and most 


tures are good and well executed, 


ix, consequently. simple, plain, unadorned. 
Illustrative ancedotes and pleasant episodes give 
attractive to 
As to the principles 
wi 


variety and will, no doubt, prove 
vouthful 
which the 


mort readers, 


writer advocates, do not suppose 


that any one in these days will object to them. 
The old battle isanes of Federalists and Demo- 
stated, and the 


states-rights and national views of our Constitnu- 


crats are fairly and temperately 
tion and its real meaning are given with a clear 
of the The author 
point where the last great strugglh 


expression in favor latter. 
stops at the 
occurred, more than twenty years ago; but he 
leaves no one in donbt as to his sympathies and 
convictions in regard to that protracted and mo- 
mentons contest which was inaugurated at Fort 
Sumter, April 12th, 1861. 
ume he proposes to give a history of the Gre t 
Rebellion the far-reaching and important 
results that have followed. 


In a subsequent vol. 


and 


Nele ling s Transcendental Idealism: { 
Watson, LL.D., 


moral 


Critical Exposition, by John 
of 
(Queen's University, Kingston, Canada (Chicago : 


nC 


professor mental and philosophy, 


of an exeellent series of philosophical classics 


which we have noticed more than once. Onur 
limite do not admit of detailed consideration of 
the present valuable nomber. as the crowded 


state of onr columns makes it impossible to pre- 
sent an intelligible outline of the several ques- 


tiona at isene between “transcendental” and 


It is snfticient here to say 
Watson hex handled his 


other philosophies, 
that Professor 
with excellent ability, and 
forth Schelling, in his relationship to Kant and 
Hegel, as well own special merit. 
with fairness and due recognition of Schelling’s 


anbiect 
set 


judgment and 


as in his 
This series 
f * Philosophical Classics” promises to be use- 


claims to consideration and praise. 


ful, and, as far as the nature of the subject ad- 


mits, interesting and attractive to students of 


philosophy. 


.Epochs of Modern History: Edieard JI, 
Rev. W. Warburton, M. A., late Fellow of 
All Soule College, Oxford, ete. (Chas. Seribner’s 
Sons, pp. 293), belongs to a series which con- 
books. 
of its contenta, wi 


by 


From a brief 
are 


tains a number of good 
examination impressed 
favorably with it and commend it to onr readers 
containing in small space all the essential 
matter needful to understand and _ rightly 
estimate the character and reign of Edward III 
of England. It was a very long reign (full half 
acentnry), and was crowded with events f 
interest and importance, politically, 
We need but name Wiclif, 


an 


stirring 
socially, and morally. 
Chaucer, Froissart, the Black Prince, 
Poitiers, and the like. These suggest topics of 
everabiding concern to all intelligent readers. 
Mr. Warburton has done his work well, and for 
the benefit of those who wish to go more deeply 


Crecy, 


into historical questions of the period ne sup- 
plies references to larger and more elaborate 


works, 


The Woman's National Christian Union 
comes into the field of literature with some vig- 
orous work, They issue, among other things, 
12 Leaflets for Young People, which ar 
in their way, brief, attractive, 
the point. 
put the Christmas and New Year card novelty to 


models 
and very much to 
They have also had the enterprise to 
good use, and, imprinting sound temperance 
these 
lcautiful messengers, they send them ont among 
the people. These Holiday Temperance Cards 
are really beautiful, as well as apt and effective. 
They are published by Julia Colman, 26 Bible 
Honse. The * Longfellow,” *‘* Shakespeare,” 
and **Canon Farrar” sete, as well as many of the 
cards, will compare in the 
art point of view with the best in the market. 
several other effective 
sets, such as ** The Student Set,” ** The Scientitic 
Set.” “The Don't Drink,” and the “ Cider” 
the “ Beer 


principles, maxims, and sentiments on 


more Carc fully -made 
Besides them there are 


and 


sets. 


Young Folk’s History, The Queens of 
England, by Rosalie Kaufman. (Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat, pp. 443), is a product of the recent ox- 
pansion of juvenile literature. It looks as if the 
young folks were receiving too much attention 


. Griggs & Co., pp. 251). is the continuation | 


INDEPENDENT. 


on the part of book-makers. Nearly everything 
now, even the most profound topics, must in 
some way be put in shape for young people. We 
have philosophy, history, science, theology, 
adapted with doubtful success and expediency 
to the mental and spiritual culture of immature 
minds. The present volume has no special 
features to reqnire notice. The writer has 
abridged Miss Strickland’s ‘*Queens of England” 
and put them in simple. plain language. The 
book is fairly done, is not a bad one for young 
people to read, aud will certainly do them no 
harm. The portraita of the queens are execnted 
indifferently. 


. Stories of Discovery: Told by Discocer- 
Edward E. Hale (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, pp. 290), is the work of an admirable 
raconteur, He hax shown this in previous vol- 
of stories, and the present will in 
detract his well-earned reputation. 
The larger part of the stories is told at first 
hand, and the reader will find something very at- 
tractive in this commingling of ancient docu- 
ments and modes of telling stories with our mod- 
ern, polished way of doing the same thing. Mr. 
Hale’s “object is to arouse in young readers an 


ers, by 


umes no 


wine from 


interest in the wide range of narrative literature 
open to them in our own language, for the cen- 
turies since that langnaye was born”; and we 
are of opinion that he has accomplished his pur- 
pose. 

..We have already noticed Professor Shum- 
way's Latina, and his project for arousing and 
diffusing interest in the study of Latin by means 
of his lively monthly, published wholly in that 
language. His success in his own chair in the 
Normal and Training School at Potsdam, in this 
state, ix marked, and the cafena, or chain of asso- 
ciated workers, is extending. We read with pleas- 
ure his Ephemeris Latina as often as it comes 
and both wish and expect for it a hearty snecess. 

a. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


SEVERAL features of Harper’s for January com- 
bine to make the number unusually pleasant read- 
ing. The first of Mr. George H. Bouton’s ** Artist 
Strolls in Holland.” Ulustrated by the author, isa 
goxsippy, open-air sort of paper, with plenty of 
quiet humor and information upon a corner of 
Europe still comparatively unbeaten by the feet 
of “Cook's tourists.” ‘ Lamps.” by 
Mr. Charles F. Holder, exhaustive 
account of those infusoria, insects, fishes, and 


Living 
gives an 
other members of the animal or vegetable king- 
doms who possess the power of emitting phos- 
phorescent lights. A study ef anconventional 
life and character is afforded the Mr. 
Ernest “Tn Redwood Logging 
Camp,” one illustration to which, ** ‘Snaking-Ont’ 
To such as take 
those solider contributions to the 
magazine for which it has sucha repute, Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s paper, ‘“* The Old 
English Seamen.” with its superb pictures and 
The poetie element 
ix furnished by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, with his 
‘Widow Brown’s Christmas,” and 
Mr. Anstin Dobson's ** The Ladies of St. James” ; 
two daintily illustrated xelee- 
Herrick. There are other 
seasonable verses from Margaret Preston, ** A. T. 
L..” and Margaret Evtinge. The light reading 
includes the firat of the series of short sketches 
whieh Mr. Charles Reade will contribute to the 
new volume, ** Tit for Tat.” a Russian Tale ; Mrs. 
Plunkett's “The Rosary of Hearts ; The New 
Year's Log-Rolling.” by Charles Phelps” ; and 


reader in 


[ngersoll’s a 
Logs,” is expecially charming. 
pleasure 


in 
Sac-simile will be weleome. 
serio-comic 


hesides which are 


tions from Robert 


further chapters of Miss Woolson’s exquisite | 
Black’s | 
The illustrations of the num- | 


“For the 
‘Shandon Bells.” 
ber are many and beantiful, and mention is due 
to the Rembrandt portrait, which is the frontis- 
piece to the magazine, and Mr. Bouton’s article. 
Mr. Johnson is the engraver. 

The Atlantic prints two notable names in its 


novel. Major,” and = Mr. 


table of contents, both those of men who, being 


dead, yet speak. The First Part of the tragedy 


[December 28, 1882. 


of “‘Chanece Days in Oregon,” by “‘H. H.” ; and 
the usual amount of excellent literary gossip and 
criticism, besides the Contributors’ Club, com- 
plete the appetizing feast. 

Lippincotte’ s Magazine ix expected to be an- 
wontedly brilliant as its progress throngh another 
volume advances. The January number gives an 
earnest of this promise. Dr, Caspar Wister, who 
is an experienced roamer over the globe's sur- 
face, offers his first paper recording the inci- 
dents of among the Windward 
Islands.” It is written with much verve and 
breeziness. Mr. George Rex Buckman prints a 
sprightly account of “ Colorado Springs,” detail- 
ing the history of the great undertakings in th: 
state named by the “National Land Im- 
provement Company,” and the arising of a city 
possessing such a health-giving atmospherc. A 
paper, by Professor F. W. Spring. entitled 
* Johu Brown at Dutch Henry's Crossing,” throws 
further glints of light on “ the most picturesque 
figure that has moved across the stage of Ameri- 
can History.” Mr. Charles Wood contributes a 
sketch, **A Day in Tokio,” and Mr. Wm. F. 
Biddle an article upon ‘‘ Church Music.” Natur- 
ally. a conspicuous feature of the periodical is 
the first installment of the new serial, ‘‘ Th 
Jewel in the Lotus,” by the author of ‘Signor 


“A Crnise 


Monaldini’s Niece.” The chapters given 
are written with all of this fine novel- 
est’s Italianism of style bnt the plot 


seems to start out confusedly. ‘*Wee Jouky- 
daidles” is a pathetic tale, by Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney, and toit are added two Christmas atories 
“Through the Storm,” by Willis Boyd Allen, and 
“Mr. Holman Lunt’s Prize.” by Kate Upson 
Clark. There is plenty of variety and spice in 
the customary “‘ Monthly Gossip.” The illustra- 
tions are much better than they have been lately ; 
but then Lippincott’s makes no specialty of its 
illustrations and we sincerely wish it left them 
out altogether. Pictures are certainly not needed 
to the magazine's popularity. 
The Century is a thick number. 

ixfy our conscience, but not our 


We imust sat 
inclinations, 
with a bare repetition of its table of contribu 
tiona. Included in this will be * Hy- 
dranlic Minings in California’: “The Planting 
of New England,” by Dr. Edward Eggleston : 
The Rudder Grangers in England,” by Frank 
R. Stockton: “A Look into Hawthorne’s 
Workshop,” which is another pendant to th: 
newly published novel, ** Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret,” 
aforesaid; “*Who are the Creoles,” by Georg: 
W. Cable, who thus deals with a subject nom 
“The Debt of Science to, 
by Professor Alfred R. Wallace cth: 
portrait accompanying which paper 


noticed 


can so well discuss; 
Darwin.” 


splendid 





by Mr. Longfellow, ** Michael Angelo,” ocenpies | 


thirty-three pages. It is written with all of the 
syminetry and quiet strength and beanty of the 
poet’s “Golden Legend” and makes the reader 


impatient to follow out the development of 
its plot. The outlines and memoranda 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s incomplete romance, 


“The Ancestral Footstep,” will prove of absorb- | 


ing interest to the literary world, especially since 


* Dr. Grimshaw's Secret ” can now be read com- , 


paratively with it. Mr. Whittier sends a most 


lovely poem, ‘‘A Summer Pilgrimage.” which | 


heart. Dr. 
has already 


thrills the Winter-chilled 
Holmes’s *“ After-Breakfast Talk ~ 
attracted so munch attention that it needs merely 


warmly 


a mentioning. 
esqne account of the pleasure and wonder with 
which # by no means musical pilgrim to Baireuth. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, heard and saw the 
great Passion opera of the nineteenth century. 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, with her quasi sonnet, 
“4 Parallel,” and Mr. Maurice Thompson. who 
contributes the couplets upon *‘ Wild Honey,” 
also relieve the prose contents acceptably. The 
eleventh paper of the “Studies in the South ™ ; 
a story, “A Stranger, yet at Home,” 
L. C. Wyman; a sketchy bundle of recollections 


** Wagner's DParsifal” is a pictur- 


by | 


is the 
Penrhyn Stanley,” a stndy 
Dean’s work in the Church and literature, by 
Frederic W. H. Myers. Chapters of Mrs, Bur- 
nett’s tedions serial, “ Throngh One Administra- 
tion,” and of Mrs. Foote’s exciting novelette. 
“The Led-Horse Claim,” 
looked, 

St. Nicholas ia quite np to the 


number's frontispiece), and ** Arthur 


of the celebrated 


must not he over- 


standard rained 
by its steadily lengthening line of read and black 
covered ancestors. A particularly interesting 
sketch of Miss Thompson, the painter of the 
“The Roll Call,” as well as of so many other 
powerful wilitary pictures, will be found in the 
number. *‘ A Chinese 
Sarbara,” the Prize Tiger Composition 
Hollis C, Clark), “Silk Culture for Boys and 
Girls,” and all of the serial chapters and juvenile 
stories and poems are precisely what readers, oli 
or young, like to find ready for their eves. 


New Year's Day in Sants 


tbs 


LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


THE receut death of Henry James, Sr., re- 
moves from: among us another friend and col- 
league of Carlyle, Thoreau, and Emerson. The: 
last sad duties toward the departed author and 
philosopher were paid on Thursday last, at his 
home in this city. The ceremonies were full of 
pathos and in keeping with his own simplicity 
of spirit as well as with his old-time appreciation 
of the Sandemanian thought. 

The wife of Mr. James died just one year ago; 
but her presence was felt in the expressive por- 
trait that looked down from the walls upon the 
deep black casket resting solemnly upon its un- 
relieved catafalque. Of the sons and daughter» 
all but one, who was too ill to participate in the 
service, were absent abroad, the son who bears 
the father’s name being prevented from reaching 
Boston until to-day. Literature and culture 
were, however, represented by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, the Rev. Dr. Frothingham, the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol, Professors Toy and Child, of Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and many others. 
The silver plate bore the following inscription : 
‘Henry James, born June 3, 1811, died Dee. 1s, 
1882, aged 71 years.” None of the customary 
phrases of eulogy were indulged in. Quietly the 
company arose, and, without pall-bearers or 
claborate ceremonial, the body was borne to the 
cemetery in old Cambridge. 

The Messrs. Roberts Bros. publish ~* Pearls 
of the Faith; or, Islam’s Rosary.” by Ed- 
win Arnold, the author of “The Light of Asia,” 
a handsomely printed volume of 319 pages. The 
now famous author dedicates the volume to his 
“Many Friends in America, Known and Un 








December shat —s 


known.” The book has its origin in the custom 
of many pious Moslems to employ in their de- 
votions a three-stringed chaplet, each string 
containing thirty-three beads, and each bead 
representing one of the “ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah.” The Koran bids them “‘ Cele- 
brate Allah with an abundant celebration,” and 
#0, on certain occasions, the faithful pass their 
ninety-nine beads of the rosary through their 
fingers, repeating with each of God,” 
an ejaculation of praise and worship. In his 
book Mr. Arnold enumerates their ninety-nine 
* beautiful names,” and appends to each some 
illustrative legend, tradition, record, or comment, 
drawn from diverse Oriental sources, in this way 
presenting the general spirit of Islam. There 
are then ninety-nine poems in the volume, which 
is intended to present some of the thoughts and 
beliefs of the followers of the Prophet of Arabia 
and to complete the oriental trilogy designed by 
the author. In his “‘ Indian Song of Songs” he 
sought to transfer to English poetry a subtle and 
Idyll of the Hindu theology ; 
while in his ‘Light of Asia” he relates the story 
and displays the gentle and far-seeing doctrines 
of that great Hindu prince who founded Buddh- 
These three volumes together occupy a 
place hitherto vacant, and are not only unique in 
their contents, but exceptionally fine in their 
literary character, 

Boston, MAss., 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Six different translations of Mr. Jenkin’s “A 
Paladin of Finance,” have appeared in Russia. 

The M. Ernest Renan 
about to be printed by his Paris publishers. 

A discomposing rumor is current to the effect 
that Mr. Oscar Wilde has a play for sale 
venturesome manager, 

That invaluable compilation, 
Periodical Literature,” will be published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., this week. It 
is brought down to the year 1882, The periodi- 
numbered 240, or 6,205 


* name 


lovely Sanskrit 


ism. 


December 22nd, 1sr2. 


“Souvenirs” of are 


to any 


**Poole’s Liadex to 


cals examined have 
volumes. 
The litth 
Co., “Herbert Spencer on the 
the Americans on Herbert Spencer,” 
It is certainly very pleasaut read- 


pamphict issued by D, Appleton & 
Americans and 
has been 
widely sold, 


ing. 

The correspondence of Louis Napoleon with 
Mine. Cornee (the Emperor's foster sister), includ- 
ing all the letters written by him from the for- 
tress of Ham, was to have been formally published 
It will, consequently, 
The 


ten vears after his death. 
make its appearance in 1885. 


now im the 


collection is 
National LilLeary 

The operations of the flourishing Longfellow 
Society have been vigorously carried on during 
November and December. A dozen 
ernors and leading men have asked to be 
rolled. The dime subscriptions from the school 
children have been gratifvingly large. 
Funk & Wagnalls are uow ready with 


el- 


Messrs. 
Dr. Ormiston’s * Critical aud Exeyetical Com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles.” Such a 
work will be in especial demand, owing to the se- 
lection of the Acts by the International Sunday- 
school Conunittees for study during 1883. 

ee Tennyson intends to publish that worst of 
al! his dramatic efforts, of May,” 
in book form. Even a+a literary piece of work 
ts value the least. One of the London 
shects cleverly says: ‘‘Mr. Tennyson, 
vfrer filling the world with his poetry, 
determined to empty the Globe [the name 
theater acting the play] with his prose.” 
also been suggested that Mr. Teunyson’s 
wivised friends have not let him fully realize 
What mischief he is doing himself by continuing 
his efforts in dramatic literature or 
plete a failure this latest one has proved. 

In the ‘Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
Life,” by Lady Bloomtield, a chatty, 
book, the writer tells many droll little 


* The Promise 
i is of 
connie 
scems 
of the 
It has 


how com- 


matic 


yossipy 


stories. Here is one concerning her own very 
eccentric father, Baron Ravensworth. He so 


that 
seldom per- 
below stairs. 
Portland 


disliked the noise of children in the house 
he never visited his nursery and 
mitted his littl ones to be brought 
One day, walking in 
Place, carrying « baby in 
arm. eyed the smiling infant 
sharply and inquired whose it might be. 
nurse, in great amazement, replied : * Your own, 
Sir Thomas.” It is a queer father who does not 
know his own child! Another anecdote narrates 
that, when an inspector was catechizing the 
school children in a parish school on the Duke of 
Rutland’s estate, when he came to the word 
*Grace,” he asked what it meant. All the chil- 
dren exclaimed promptly that it meant the Duke. 

Victor Hugo’s magnificent play, magnificently 
performed, ‘Le Roi s’Amuse,” has according to 
the Paris correspondent of the London Atheneum, 
bathed” the French capital in “purple and 
gold.” Those who have not read carefully this 
dramatic and poetic masterwork ought to amend 
their fault at once. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind them that the librettist of Verdi’s “ Rig- 
oletto” borrowed the leading features of its plot 
from that gloomy opera. The titl M. Hugo 
~~ - his drama certainly was a flash of genius in 
itself. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. will publish by 


wubscription Mr. Panl Hayne’s poetical works, 


When he was 
he mict a nurse 


Sir Thomas 
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The late Hon. Josiah cea whose siecle 
souvenirs of the social life of another generation 
have often entertained the readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT so agreeably, left a charming volume, 
“Figures of the Past.” Messrs. Roberts Bros. 
will publish it. 

Miss Alice Wellington Rollins, in The Critic, 
prints a very graceful little sonnet. We yield 
to the temptation to quote it entire. It is ad- 
dressed “To a Butterfly, in Kensington Stitch” 


“ Bright silken creature, that hast never known 
The sorrows of a grub, whose lustrous wings 
Shall never feel the touch of common things— 
How art thou fortunate ! for thou hast flown 

From my creative touch to dwell alune 
In fields of satin, where the bitter stine« 
Of cruel fate that earthly wandering brings 
Never shall threaten thee. Why have I grown 
So pitiful in thinking then of thee’ 
Happier the fluttering sisterhood that burst 
From the dull sheath of common clay, to be 
But mortal ! thou, unblessed as unaccursed 
With our frail earthly life, hast shown to me 
Heaven scarce were Heaven without the 
earth first.” 


bright 


a 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the ber wildering variety recently tatro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eic., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quartera. The number first 
yiven is the length.) 


Shakespeare's Works. IL. The Comedy of Er- 
rors; Much ie About Nothing ; cna 5 
Labor's Lost ; A Midsummer-night’s Dre 
pease. | 6x44, pp. 311. New York: D. Appleton 

oO 


The Farmer's “Annual Hand: Book for iss. Pre. 
vared by H. P. Armsby, ryt ., and E. a. Jen 
ius, Ph D. 6x4, p= $25, same, " 

Doctor Grimshaw’'s a mae: y Na. 
thaniel Hawthorne. "edit od, with Pre! “face and 
noe A, i hes ~ Hawthorne. PExb hi, pp. xiii, 

Bos James R. Osgood & ( 
Youns Folks” History of Mexico. By ‘Frederick 
. Obu, author of “Camps in the Caribbees.” 
ete, Illustrated. 7 AXE: PP. 534. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co..... i) 

Homes and Home Life.’ How’ ‘to’ ‘Attain ‘Good 
ealth, Long Life. and Happy Homes. Also 
the -e of Children ; The Care of th: 

Sick, ete. Alvarado "Middiediteh, M. D. 
eae Philadelphia and Chicago: P. 
es 


Hor; pio Plodgers. “7 “Story x. Zo. ro-Daj By 8. 
Church, author of “ he Pcotae: 1h 
in” a ~y wrk: W. 


yy.” 734x5, Pp. 
Smith &Co......!. eevagtouccees 
Divorce. By Marvaret Lee, autho il- 
mer’s Love,” “ Lizzie ‘Aariance ce,” etc. 714x5, 
pp. 411. New yore: John W. Lovell Co... 
Aphorisins of The New Life. With Illustrations 
and Confirmations from the New T estament, 
Fenelon, Madam Guyon, and Swedenborg. By 
Wm. H. Holcombe, M.D. (NewChurch Pop- 
Paco) 4x44, pp. iv, 106. Philadelphia: 
E. Claxton & Co. 
‘The Golden Shaft. ‘A Novel. “By G iharies Gibbou, 
author of “ Robin Gray," * As Gold,” 
(Franklin Square Library. ) ES pp. 65. 
New York: Harper & Brothers..........,....... 
*eatle of the Faith; or, Talam's Rosary bein; 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With 
comme ate in. verse from various oriental 
SOURCES, Pe Pig i wot Aa” 3 8. . 
ight o sia.” 7} p. vi, . 
Dowon: notierts Brothers... oon, PD. Vi Se. 
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THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


AN ANSWER TO PAINE. 
Out To-day, in Clear, Bold, Handsome ‘Type. 
a .W CENTS 
AN ANSWER TO PAINE, 
BEING 
WATSON'’S APOLOGY FOR THE BIBLE, LN 
LETTERS TO THOMAS PAINE. 
By R. WATSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
With Introduction 
By REV. JOHN BALL, D.D., 
Pastor of the Fifth Avant aaa Charch, New 


OTHER ISSUES IN ames LIBRAKY 
1455. Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Lift 
ee apenas “8 


under Queen Victoria. 
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140. The 
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we. Kab ‘end His Friends. Dr. John’ ' Brown.. 





-. Duty. Samuel Smiles, LL.D.. oe 

be. = Milton. Mark Pattison: 0c 

4 7 Century. A itty “Robert ‘Mac. 
die. 
794. The Pilar ‘ims Prourens, “John Bunyan. ; Que. 

735. = A, oe Fields of France. Horatius Bo- 
heeweseepenebece e0s gene anoaessgece cecees Que, 
437. India’ aan Her Neighbors. W. P. Andrew...... 20c. 
262. The Vicar of Wakefield. Olive r Goldene ith: - 1 
255. Russia. D. Mackenzie Wallace guecek > 
350. The Great Thirst-Land. Parker ‘Gilmore ’7)"7° 20e. 
346. The Children of the Abbey. R. M. Roche..... 20e. 
= The Swiss Family Robinson,. .- 1c. 

+ oes — Side of New York.  T. DeWitt Tai: 
Dacvccccccgccoscogcsccoccscceses le. 

423. Vol. =" ‘The Jordemie Passage and other Ser- 
mons. T. DeWitt Talmage. sae Be. 

| 433. Vol. 3. The Day Dewn and other Sermons. T: 
| DeWitt Talm: lic. 
58. . foe Ploughman's Talks. CH. Spurs : 10e. 
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Tennyson, Browning, «id navy 
others, are represente.l in the pages of 


ad te 
Littell’s Living Age. 


Volume aeminiets unrivalled and continuously suc- 
AW lagazine, it gives more t 

“THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo 3 of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfaciory completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticlems, 
Serial and Short Stories. Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and 
Political Ie from the entire body of Foreign 
Perlodical Literatu: 

It is therefore invaluable toevery American reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compil- 
ation of anindispensable current literature,—imdispen- 
sable because it embraces the productions of the 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 

“ Lirrecy’s Livinc AGE hasnow for many years held the 
first place of all our serial publications. . There is nothing 
noteworthy in science, art, lilerature, piograp a philosophy, 
or religion, that eannot be found in it.”—Churchman, N.Y. 

“5 stands easily at the head of its class and deserves us 
pros; rity.”’—The Congregationalist, Boston. 

he ablest essays and reviews co the day ure lo be found 
here.””—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It enables its readers to keep Jully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.”’~-Vittsburgh,Chris- 
tian Advocate, 

“ There is no other way of procuring the same amount 
of excellent literature for anything like the same price. 

-Boston Advertiser. 

“No other periodical can compare with it in interest and 
value.”—oston Traveller, 

“No reader who makes himself familiar with its eonten/s 
=| lack the means of @ sound literary culture.”—N. Y. 
Tri pune. 

‘No other publication can supply its place. . It contains 
not only the best solid literature, but also the best serial 
stories of the day.” —Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

* In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects veady to our hand. ”—Phila. Inquirer. 

*[t is indispensable in every household where any attempt 
is made to keep up with the current thought of the day.’ 

~Hartford Courant. 

As much in the forefront of eclectic publications as at 
ils start forty years ago. "—Cincinnati Gazette, 

* As much @ necessity as ever.” —The Advance, Chicago. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in a! 
ils phases. ”— North American, Philadelphia. 

“The great eclectic of the world.”—Morning Star, W'1- 
mington, N 

“The best of magazines to subscribe to.”’—Montren! 





Gazette. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 Tug Livine Ace and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper's ey | or Bazar) will be 
sentfor a year, postpald; or, for Fab! LivinG AGE 
and the St. Nicholas, or Lippincott’s Month dye 

Now is the time tosubscribe, beginning with New Year. 
Address, L ITTE LL « co., Boston. 


A FIRST-C LASS 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


JANUARY NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME. 


CONTAINING: = 
GEORGE 2 
JEW 
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34. Two ors. 4 CasPER WISTER.—4. RAIN. 
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ublic Topics: Holiday Times— Election 
Dames: The Ladies 
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3 Ancodotical and Siecdlieusoue: 
‘ansion—American Manners—The 

—4. LITE RATURE ‘OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
TreR™Ms: Yearly Subscription, $3.0; Single Number, 
Scents. Liperat CLuB Rates. 
St” SpeciMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postage Stamps afford a convenient form 
ot remittance. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


of Salt Lake City 
The Old Gold 
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CHEAP 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZIN Es. 
Send six cents for catal 
and magazines at Agents’ 
Agents Wanted. 
scription. 


2c. to $1.00 on cach sul 
H. A. KENYON, P.M., Dwight, Ill. 








MUSICAL HERALD. 
pageMonthly, including 8 pages of choice Music. 
It fe Taro advancement of Music in all ite 
copertnente. i editorials by the large corps of Edit- 
re, Questions and Answers, Reviews of New Music, 
Reviews of teenie Fore ee and Domestic Notes. 
le 





780. The Life and 3 pisties of the Apostie Paul. 
gd rst — ove. W. J. Conybeare and J 
seek neananndnnetiniiainndhnrkenewierees 20c. 
Tw. The e Life, ‘snd Episties of_the Apostle Paul. 
d Half. Revs. W. J. Conybeare and J. 
8. fe at fudureveceniursensventnessenrne evscses 2 
|  Forsale by all newsdealers,or sent to any add 
post free, on receipt of 12 cents for wingie numbers 
and % cents for double numbers. Addre 


GEORGE MUNRO, einen 
(P.O. box 8751), 17 to 27 Vandewater St., New York. 


FAWMILY MAGAZINES 


GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES. 





Wide Awake, $2.50 a year, 25 cents a number. 
old and young folks and all the family. 

The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year. 
folks from 7 to 12. 

Our Little Mex and Women, $1 a year. 
number. For youngest readers. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year,5 cents a number. 
only magazine for the babies. 

Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the 
publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & C9., 


For 
For young 
18 cents a 


The 


Boston, Mase. 


stamp » for sample copy to MUSICAL. HERALD CO, 
Franklin Square, on. 
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These Famous Steel Pens 


combine the essential qualities 
ot Flastleity, Durabilit 
~ 





Ivison ; Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 


Late: st and great By J. M. Stillma> 


est Choir Book! ANTHE and 8. W . Straub 


Richest Cellection of Sacred, Music extant. 
Contains the finest pieces of the best writ- 
ers. 320 pp., tinted paper. per doz. 


®” 24-Page Descriptive Pamphiet FREE. 
s. W. STRAUB, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Sab, ‘s, examine our Music Books, 


m GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S, TO SELE 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8, W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 


THE a LIFE 


ABRAHAM. LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 


Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Seno Pages free. 





Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from $1 to 75 Cents 

The author, Mr. F. BR. Carpenter, had unusual facil. 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he has in this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
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Religions Iutell'gence, — 


THE AMERICAN REVIVALISTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


Arrer a very successful visit to Paris, 
Messrs. Moody Sankey returned to 
England, and began the campaign which 
for the 
This plan included a visit to both the uni- 


and 


had been planned larger towns. 
versity towns, Cambridge and Oxford. The 
English press gives full and generally appre- 
ciative of the 
have been attended with no 


accounts meetings, which 


amall measure 
of success. In Cambridze immense assem- 
blies were present at the services. 


speaker and the singer were listened to with 


rapt attention and the number of anxious | 


inquirers increased daily; but the special 
services held for the University students are 
spoken of asthe most interesting. It was 
chiefly for the benefit of the that 
the evangelists decided to go to Cambridge 
of 
were 
noisy and greatly disturbed Mr. Moody, 
whose courage and resources were taxed to 
the Ile, the 
services and was the meet- 
The 
him 


students 


Sunday evening about two thousand 


them assembled; but some of them 


utmost. however, finished 
encouraged for 
to follow. 
had 


times, discovered that he was worthy of re- 
‘* They listened,” 


ings which were gow ns- 


men, after they heard several 


spect and worth hearing. 


says an attendant, ‘‘ were impressed, sub- 
dued, and won.” By Friday night a hun- 
dred and thirty had given their names to 
Mr. Moody as inquirers and some of them 
were among the most brilliant in the Uni- 
versity. The last day was the © best 
ind) most impressive of all. At the 
last mecting for the students about 
seventeen hundred were present Mr. 


Moody preached of ‘‘ Jesus and the Resur- 


rection,” after which the inquiry-room was 
speedily filled, and Mr. Moody left Cam 
bridge feeling that he had never had greater 
to thankful. of 300 
of gownsmen were specially 
blessed through the meetings were handed 
to Mr. Moody. Supplementary services for 
them, by the Rev. Neville Sherbrooke, have 
held 
over the 


reason be 


I pward 


names who 


been and there is general rejoicing 


results. One of the most pleasant 
features of the meetings was the cordial co- 
operation of all the denominations. Eccle 
sight of and 


Episcopalians and Nonconformists worked 


siastical distinctions were lost 


zealously, side by side. 

At Oxford the evangelists had reason to 
expect a cold reception. As a university 
paper remarked, *‘ the traditions of Oxford 
andthe prejudices of the higher class of 
undergraduates would naturally be against 
unauthorized of preaching 
the Gospel, while the dread of excessive ex- 


such methods 
citement in religion, whiclr is 
of 


hang bac 


often char- 


refined natures, would make 


acteristic 
men « from participation in the 
movement.” At the first meeting Mr. Moody 
was interrupted by noisy demonstrations, 
such as the Cambridge students had made. 
He immediately closed his Bible, and, ad- 
ministering a scathing rebuke, asked those 
to Nearly 
the whole audience rose and the disturbers 


who wished him go on to rise. 


were thenceforth quiet. On a subsequent 
evening, when he happened to find himself 
in the midst of 
demonstrative, he plainly but very courte- 


those who had been most 
ously pointe | out to them the reprehensible 
character of and told them 
that an apology was certainly due from 


their conduct 
them. The young gentlemen very readily 
expressed their regrets. 

One evening, after a stirring sermon on 
of a bold of Christ, 
Mr. Moody dismissed the audience and di- 


the value confession 
rected some very persuasive appeals to the 
He told them 
for them to con- 
fess Christ on that occasion; but, if they 


large number who remained. 
it would be a great cross 
would do so, they would never regret it. 
Tien he called upon those who were will- 
ing to make this confession to say ** I will.” 
The responses came thick and fast, and 
Mr. Moody, with great emotion, interpo- 
lated them with encouraging sentences. 

‘If a number of you,” he said, *‘ were to 
come right out for God together, you could 
change the whole tone of this University. 
It makes men tremble when they see others 
coming out and boldly testifying for Jesus.” 
The responses were so numerous that he 





Both the | 


} endless instances to show that it wasa great deal 


| dress was very impressive. 


| surprised, 


was encouraged to go further. Asking | 
those who occupied the front seats to vacate | 
them, he called upon those who had con- 
fessed to come forward and kneel. Soon 
five or six rows of seats were occupied by | 
. ' 
prostrate forms. The editor of the London 
Christian says: } 
| 

“ We have seen a good many of Mr. Moody's and | 
other evangelistic meetings; but, if we can trust our | 
memory, we have never seen it on this fashion be- 
fore. The power of God seemed to be present in 
such degree that these young men, many of them 
among the cream and flower of the rising intellect of 
our land, seemed to be swayed at his will, like the 
ripe standing cora before the breezes of heaven.” 
Canons Wilberforce and Girdlestone 
many other clergymen assisted at the meet- 
Canon Wilberforce spoke very fer- 
vently : 

“They were squabbling (he said) about Christian 
evidences and the credibility of miracles, without 
coming to any conclusion, while miracles of conver- 
sion and evidences of holy life—the only testimony 
which could not be gainsaid—were occurring around 
them every day. Let them criticise as they would, a 
minighty wave of spiritual awakening and a wide- 
spread stirring up of the dry bones were seen in all 
directions, and they might as well doubt their exist- 
ence as to argue against its genuineness. They 
might say it was excitement; but he could give them 


and | 


ings. 


more, Excitement there was, no doubt, and must 
necessarily where men and women were in 
earnest about their souls; but it was far more than 
mere pasting emotion.” 


he 


This was on the last night of the stay of 
the evangelists, and Mr. Moody’s closing ad- 
Two of the | 
happiest weeks of his life, he said, were those 
he bad spent in Cambridge and Oxford, 
especially among the undergraduates, for 
he realized the infinite possibilities that lay 
in their lives. 


He charged them to conse- | 
' 

Mas- 

for the souls of men, to have 


crate themselves to the service of the 
ter, to seek 
hands 
Let them begin in their col- 
There not an undergraduate 
there who had begun the Christian course 


good courage, kuowing in whose 
they were. 
leges. was 
who ought not to be good for a dozen of his 
fellows right away. 

An editorial in the Undergraduates’s Jour- | 
nal thus speaks of the meetings: 

“A certain section of the clergy gave them a warm | 
welcome, und when the character of the address was 
examined the most prejudiced person was agreeably 
Their power (the way in which they 
wrought on their audience) was due to their Intense 
simplicity aud to their marvelously close adherence 
to Holy Writ. The spirit, as well as the language of 
the Bible, ran through all the addresses, while the 
hymns, which Mr. Sankey sang so beautifully, were 
molded of the very words of Scripture. And 80 vast 
audiences of workingmen or the narrower circle of 
undergraduates were alike deeply impressed—some 
turned from darkness to light.” 


At Exeter and Southampton, where the 
evangelists have since been working, the 
same successes have been achieved as else- 
where. During the three days’ meeting at 
Excter some 700 or 800 persons passed 
through the inquiry room, and the city, 
which has been noted for its ritualistic tend- 
eucies, has been stirred by the revival. In 
Southampton, which is a town of churches 
and chapels and churchgoers, the first as- 
semblies consisted largely of church attend- 
but the unconverted classes were 
At one meeting 200 stood up for 
prayer. Canon Wilberforce was one of Mr. 
Moody’s most efficient coadjutors. 


ants; 
reached. 


= 


agitation in Scot- 
some fifty or sixty 
ef the Church of 


a Scottish National 


disestablishment 
moved 


[ue 
land 
clergymen and 
Seotland to organize 
Church Defense Society. Among the principal 
movers are Drs, Tulloch, Storey, Scott, and 
Donald Macleod. The object of the Society is 
declared to be “ to supply information respecting 
national religion and the true position of the 
Church of Scotland, to intensify a sense of cor- 
porate unity among afl having common views on 
this subject, and especially to organize all mem- 
bers of the Church and all favorable to the cause 
of national religion in defense of the national 
position of the Church.” The preliininary meet- 
ing in Edinburgh is said to have been disappoint- 
ing in some respects. Not all who were expected 
were present and the language in which the ob- 
ject of the Society is announced is thought by 
liberationists to indicate a much milder policy 
than might be inferred from the name of the 
Society. Principal Tulloch made a preliminary 
statement, for the benefit of the public, and the first 
expression after he finished was to the effect that 
Dr. Tulloch spoke for himself, and not for those 
present. He stated that it had been originally 
proposed that the Society should promote the 
election to Parliament of members in favor of 
maintaining the State Church ; but it was thought 
wise to omit this political feature and the mem- 
bers would be left unfettered in political action, 


has 
laymen 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Scotsman (Liberal in politics, but a cham- 
pion of the National Church) does not like the 
new movement. It says the composition of the 
branches of the Society, which are to be formed 
in every parish, would consist almost entirely of 


| Tories, and continues : 


“Tt is for members of the Church, and especially 
for Liberal members, to ask themselves whether they 
will allow the movement to have even the appear- 
ance of success. Jt brings the Church directly into 
the political arena and makes her and her affairs 
the subject of purely political discussion. It intro- 
duces discord into the Church itself, by seeking to 
interfere with the members of the Church in set- 
tling for themselves what political candidate they 
shall support. 


strain as this, least of alla Church in Scotland. If 


| the Society has its way, the next gen¢ral election 


wili be fought upon the question of Disestablishment, 
which is what Principal Rainy and his friends «de- 
sire; and it wil) be so fought with this added disadvat - 


| tage for the Church that political feeling will be 


strongly aroused against her. When that is the case 
the end is not far off. The Church will be freed 
from state connection, and freed in a way satisfacto- 
ry to those who hold to the principle of religious 
equality. Regarded in that light, Principal Tulloch’s 
movement is intinitely better than that of Principal 
Rainy. It will bring Disestablishment much more 
rapidly and make the severance between state and 


Church more complete and its renewal in apy shape | 


utterly impossible.” 
Dr. Phin refuses to have anything to do with the 
new Society. 


....We gave recently an account of the dis- 


| sensions in the Mexican Branch of the Anglican 


Communion. These matters have been exam- 
ined by the Mexican Commission of the Protcst- 
ant Episcopal Church, Bishop Riley was heard 
for himself and the Rev. P. G. Hernandez was 
heard for the ministers who protested against 


| the election of the Rev. J. M. Gonzalez as Bishop 


of the Diocese of the City of Mexico, The findings 
of the Commission are that (1) the election of Mr. 
Gonzalez was not valid, because “it was never 


contemplated by the Commission, in approving 


the ‘Reglamento General,’ that the case could | 
occur of the election of a bishop for the City of | 


Mexico by a Diocesan Counc, somposed of only 
four members ; because no previous public notice 
was given to the congregation of the City of 

lexico of a proposed election to the Episcopate, 
and because the session of the Diocesan Synod 
was entirely private.” 2. The election of the 
Rev. Antonio Carrion as Bishop of Hidalgo was 


| not contrary to the ** Reglamento General,” be- 


canse that document provides no rules whatever 
for the organization of a diocese, but the Com- 
mission is not prepared to recognize it, because 
Mr. Carrion is not of canonical age and has not 
been long in the ministry. 
cumstances under which the 

called render it open 
objections. These sentences 
gist of the answers of the Commission 
to the seven points presented. The Com- 
mission found nothing against the personal char- 
acter of Bishop Riley; ‘nothing more serious 
than questions of wisdoin in organization and 
prudence of administration.4 


General Synod 
to reasonable 
coutain the 


was 


The Commission 


| voted to defer until there was a full attendance 


of members the question of amending the sacra- 
mental offices in use by the Mexican Church, 
and recommended the appointment of a presbyter 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to be nomin- 
ated by the Foreign Mission Committee and ap- 
proved by the Commission, who shall reside in the 
City of Mexico and be charged with the disburse- 
ment of appropriations to the Mexican Church, with 
the ‘‘obtaining and communicating to the Com- 


mission and to the Foreign Committee such in- 
formation as would be valuable to them respect- 
ively,” and with the publishing of “such mat- 
ters as would interest and concern the Church 


at large.’ 


.A correspondence which took place be- 
tween the late Archbishop Tait and the Rev. A. 
before the former's 
death, is published and attracts much attention. 
The Archbishop opened the correspondence by 


H. Mackonochie, shortly 


No church would long bear sucha | 


3. The peculiar cir- | 





~ 





| Ritualists.” 


...-A severe review of the Rey. Charles Voy- 
sey’s work in building up a “Theistic church,” 
since he was expelled from the Anglican Com- 
munion, ten or twelve years ago, given in the 
organ of the English Unitarians, says thai the 
prospect of the new church-edifice has been con- 
stantly fading out. Of the #150,000 reqnired 
only #10,000 has been raixed, as the result of all 
the efforts put forth. Mr. Voysey’s want of suc- 
cess is not due, the reviewer thinks, to the allega- 
tion that his congregation at Langham Hall are 

‘in league with the many cliques of Atheists, 
Secularists, Positivists, and would-be 
tionists, who are as much the aversion as they 
are the dread of all good citizens and lovers of 
social orders”; but rather to Mr. Voysey’s anti- 
Christian attitude. In his anniversary sermon 
the Theistic pastor said : 


revoln- 


“Tt has devolved upon us Theists to complete 
what the Unitarians have begun; and also to protest 
against the insidious backsliding of many Uuitarian 

| congregations und ministers, which wiil prove a 
fatal stumbling-block to the awakened orthodox 
world, when they see the quondam heretics dressing 
themeelves up inthe worn-out garments of Ortho- 
doxy. With the exception of avery few Unitarian 
congregations and a fe i, I may 

we are the only church in this coun- 
try who nave taken a decided stand against any 
remnants of idolatry towardthe Bible aud Christ. 
First and foremost our object is the maintenance and 
promotion of real religion. The worship and love of 
God and the love and service of man.”’ 

....The Right Rev. Edward W. Benson, D.D., 
Bishop of Truro, is to be the successor of the lat: 
Dr. Taitas Archbishop of Canterbury. It was 
believed some days before his appointment that 
| the choice had been narrowed to four prelates— 
Bishops Browne, Woodford, Lightfoot, and Ben- 
The post was first offered to Bishop 

Browne, of Winchester ; but he declined, because 
| he was not in robust health. The Pall Mall 
Gazette said of the last three: ‘* The first would 
be the least criticised ; the second probably the 
most popular—at least, outside the Church ; while 
the last might possibly commend itself to some 
who have influence not in archbishop-making.” 
The Spectator thought that, by all tokens, Dean 
| Church, of St. Paul's, should be the fortunate 
| man. Bishop Benson, who has accepted the ap- 
pointment, is not a member of the House of 
Lords and is not very widely known even in his 
own country. He is fifty-three years of age and 
was consecrated in 1877. He is undcrstood to be 
what High Churchmen and Ritualists call a 
sound Churchman, or of the same school as the 
premier himself. The Queen was especially 
favorable to Dr. Benson, who had come under 
her notice and that of the Prince Consort asa 
founder of Wellington College. He was head- 
master of this institution fifteen years, leaving it 
to become chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, When, 
in 1877, the new See of Truro was formed, he be- 
came its first bishop. 


say 


|} son. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





....Some little opposition has arisen in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church to the adoption 
of the Revised Confession. The Alabama Synod, 
in response to the request of two of its pres* ’- 
| teries, has examined the revised book and is un- 

derstood to have expressed an adverse opinion. 
| A correspondent of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
| 
| 





says: 

“There were two members of the late Assembly 
| at (the Alabama] Synod, and they both stated on the 
floor of the Synod that the minority, who were op- 
posed to the Revised Confession, could noi be heard 
in the Assembly at all. Another member of the 
Assembly (one who lives in the Far West) told me 
that he tried time and again to be heard, but was 
actually stormed down every time. So that the 
glorious unanimity in the Assembly, of which so 
much has been said, was purchased by the utter sup- 
pression of a minority.” 





....Under the new English burial laws vicars 
and curates cannot shut Non-conformists out of 
| the parish churchyard; but they can give them 
| plenty of trouble. A member of the Baptist 
| Church in Harlow expressed, just before her 





suggesting to Mr. Mackonochie that, if he would | death, the desire to be buried by her pastor in the 
resign the benefice of St. Alban’s, it would go far | parish churchyard near her husband and father. 
to allay uneasiness and bitter feelings. Mr. | The vicar opposed it, and reminded her daughter 
Mackonochie finally agreed to do so, and the | that, “if her mother could return, with the 
Bishop of Londou has offered him the benefice of | knowledge that she had gained since her de- 
St. Peter's, London Docks, the incumbent of | cease, she would release her from the promise 
which will succeed Mr. Mackonochie, in St. | and desire to be buried by the vicar.” When the 
Alban’s. Mr. Mackonochie has been one of the  danghter persisted in carrying out her mother’s 
most persistent defiers of the state courts in rit- | wish, the vicar had the ordinary entrance-gaté 
ualistic matters, The Rock, the Low Church | nailed up, and opened another not so convenient. 
organ, is grieved at the Archbishop’s action. It 
says sound Churchmen will regard it asa “‘ be- | 
trayal of the best interests of the Church.” It is 
especially sorry that the Bishop of London, in a 
letter to the recalcitrant clergyman, should say 
that he valued his work and worth. 


....Dr. Begg, of the ultra-conservative wing of 
the Free Church of Scotland, has started a paper 
, of his own, called The Signal, ‘a magazine de- 
voted to the maintenance of sound doctrine and 
pure worship.” The December number reviews 
Dr. Marcus Deds’s book on “‘ Genesis” and de- 
clares it to be unsound and dangerous. Dr. Dods 
is charged with doubting the Mosaic authorship 
of the whole Pentateuch, of constantly striving 
to minimize the supernatural, of giving a falsc 
explanation of the first promise of the Messiah. 
and of heresy on the Atonement in connection 


“Has it then [The Rock asks] come to this, that 
the Bishop of London, though well aware of the un- 
seemly spectacle presented by the late Vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Polborn, knowing the scandals, the dissen- 
sions, the lawsuits, and animosities which Mr. Mac- 
konochie has provoked by his illegal ritual, his law- 
less example, and his pertinacious refusal to yield 
obedience either to the courts of law or toepiscopal with his accountof Abel's sacrifice. 
admonitions, has, nevertheless, in all sincerity, a 
stamped His Lordship’s approval and value upon ...A new organization, called the “Church of 
conduct so disastrous to the Church? This is,in the People,” has been formed in Berlin, Germany. 


— 28, 1882 J. 
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The new society holds that “religion, being deeply 
rooted in human nature, is a power most needful 
to the development of national life, in the spirit 
of freedom and tolerance toward all denomina- 
tions, according to the original principles of the 
Reformation. Branch societies are to be formed. 


The Friendly Society of Dissenting Minis- 
ters in 2 Bor ytland, chiefly United Presbyterian, has 
lost about two-thirds of all its funds through em- 
bezzlement by the acting secretary. The fund 
existed for the benefit of widows and orphans of 
clergymen. The amount lost was about $100,- 
000. 


.. The American Wesleyans are proposing to 





establish a school at Purdy, Tenn., for the 
colored people, with the Rev. C. W. Roberts as 
teacher and missionary. 


Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 

In the Senate at the beginning of last week 
the Indian Appropriation Bill was read, and on 
the 18th inst. was passed, with some amend- 
ments. The appropriation made is $1,362,000 
less than the estimate and #112,248 less than 
last year’s appropriation, After some discussion 
on the resolution for a holiday recess, to extend 
from Dee. 22nd to January 3d, the motion was 
lost. The Civil Service Bill was, therefore, again 
taken up. Mr. Mahone defended his position, 
denying that all Virginia officeholders had been 
assessed and declaring that he had had nobody 
removed. He denounced the statements about 
blanks for decapitating purposes as an atrocious 
calumny. The discussion of this bill was pro- 
tracted till 11.35 P. M. Saturday night. On the 
same day, the 23rd, Mr. Edmunds reported the 
Judiciary Committee Bill to prohibit political as- | 
scssmente, 

In the House the greater part of Monday and 
Tuesday of last week was occupied with the 
holiday recess discussion. The final result was 
the passing of Mr. Robeson’s resolution for a re- 

css to extend from the 22nd to Jan. 3d. On 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., the Post-oflice Ap- 
propriation Bill was discussed and passed. An 
amendment adopted provided that the compen- 
sation to subsidized roads should be determined 
by the Postmaster-General, at a rate not exceed- 
ing that allowed to other roads, On the 21st the 
Army Appropriation Bill and the question of 
Government transportation were discussed. 





.-The Star-Route case was continued last 
week, before Judge Wylie. On Tuesday Mr. Bliss 
coucluded his opening address, and Mr. Chandler 
began his address in behalf of the defense. The | 
testimony of Dickson, the defendant, was taken | 
un Wednesday. On Thursday and Friday | 
Colonel Ingersoll addressed the jury in behalf of | 
the Dorseys. 


.The State Department at Washington has 
been officially informed that Commissioners from 
Mexico will be appointed to confer with Com- 
missioners from the United States, for the pur- 
p-.-c of establishing a commercial treaty between 
the two countries. 


.. President Arthur has refused to purchase 
certain Washington relics offered for sale in 
England without special authorization from 
Congress, 


.-The White House was opened for the first 
time since August on Wednesday, the 20th inst, 
The first public reception will be given on Jan- 
uary Ist. 

.-The Senate Finance Committee will prob- 
ably not be ready to report a tariff bill before | 
the middle of January. 





DOMESTIC. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 26th, a citizens’ 
mass-mecting in favor of the Sunday laws as in- | 
cluded in the new Penal Code was held in Cooper | 
Union Hall, New York. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Crosby, Judge Davis, 8. W. Pro- | 


vost, of the Sunday Closing League, and others. 
A band of Socialists, headed by Justus H. Schwab, 
was present and created the greatest disturbance 
by greeting the speakers with storms of hisses | 
and shouts of derision. The audience was worked | 
up to such a pitch of excitement that the dis- 
turbance might have become serious had not a 
squad of 20 policemen ejected the Socialists from | 
the hall. The sentiments expressed by the 
speakers favored a strict yet just and common- 
sense interpretation of the new laws. 


..-Mayor Grace, of New York, heard argu- 
ments on Saturday last on the application of 
Mr. Morse for a theatrical license to produce the 
‘Passion Play.” The matter is still undecided. 


.-The distribution of mails has been con- 
siderably delayed in the large cities, on account 
of the great number of Christmas cards and 
presents sent through the post. 


....The City Bank of Rochester, N. Y., sus- 
pended payment on Wednesday of last week, 
owing to the misappropriation of £333,000 by its 
president. 


| dered, last week, near Naples, Italy, by armed 


.-Governor O'Neal, of Pr Pn who had [ 
gene to Mobile to spend the holidays, was called | 
back on Christmas Day to preserve the peace at | 
Opelika. 


..Five men were killed and two injured on 
Christmas Day by a collision on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, 


....-A severe carthquake shock was felt in 
different sectious of New Hampshire last week. 


. Lucius W. Pond, the forger, of Worcester, 
Mags., has been pardoned. 


FOREIGN. 

_ Bir Evelyn Wood has arrived in Alexan- 
dria. He will proceed to Cairo, in order to 
assume command of the Egyptian troops, Stone 
Pasha has resigned his position in the Egyptian 
army, not wishing to serve under an English 
commander, and will shortly return to this coun- 
try. The Khédive’s decree degrading the rebels 
has been published. They are at present in 
Alexandria, but are about to be transported to 
Ceylon. 


.A famine ix reported to prevail in Carrick, 
County Donegal, Ireland. At Soughrea relief 
was distributed to a number of starving work- 
men, who paraded the streets and demanded 
either work or food. Emigration to this conn- 
try is urged, but Mr. Parnell says he will always 
oppose any design of the British Government to 
land emigrants in America in a helpless and 
penniless condition. 


..-Lord Derby's position in the English Cab- 
inet has been changed from the India Office to 
Colonial Secretaryship. Sir Charles Dilke, it is 
announced, will enter the Cabinet as President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Dodson, the 
present holder of the office, becoming Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


.- Russia has made complaint to China con- 
cerning the plundering of Russian subjects on 
the frontiers by Chinese soldiers. The reported 
unfriendliness between Russia and Germany is 
believed to have begp much exaggerated. Ger- 
man troops, however, will soon be stationed on 
the Russian frontier. 


.-The Tonquin expedition will probably be 
prosecuted, notwithstanding previous reports to 
the contrary. A French transport is being pre- 
pared to convey reinforcements thither and the 
French Council has decided to bring the matter 
forwardin the Chamber, at the opening of the 


seasion in January. 


.. The recent supplementary treaty between 





Japan and Corea extends the boundaries of the 
Japanese settlement. It is reported, also, that 
trade between the Southern Japanese ports and 
Russian ports on Siberian coasts is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

....The Ex-Empress Eugenie has presented 
to Marseilles the park and chateau of which the 
municipality sought to deprive her. A committee 
has been appointed at Marseilles to decide 
whether the gift can be accepted. 


.-In Cuba freed Negroes, many of them 
armed, are betaking themselves to the woods and 
forming a secret society, patterned after that of 
the Nanigos. 


.- Queen Victoria has conferred decorations 
upon a number of patients in the Haslar Naval 
Hospital who had taken part in the Egyptian 
War. 


.-In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies the 
ministerial motion declaring against any change 
in the constitution of 1876 was adopted. 


.. The state of siege proclaimed in some of 
the Turkish districts, in consequence of the rav- 
ages of brigands, has been raised. 

..To render the Weser River navigable be- 
tween Bremen and Bremerhaven 30,000,000 
marks are to be spent. 


.-The natives of Madagascar have shown 
some hostility to Europeans and two Americans 
have been murdered. 


..The French Budget Committee voted 23,- 
000,000 francs for the maintenance of the army 
in Tunis. 





.-A passenger train was stopped and plun- 


banditti. 
....-A detachment of the military force which | 
is to reinstate Cetewayo has started for Zululand. 
_.Fifty persons were injured in a recent 
railway collision at Melbourne, Australia. 


.. Two slight shocks of earthquake were felt 
at Panama on Wednesday of last week. 


. It is announced that an English ministry 
of agriculture will soon be established. 


. It is believed that Earl Spencer will soon | 
resign the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. | 


.-The deficiency of the Belgian budget for 
1883 amounts to 25,000,000 francs. 


....The governorship of Jamaica has been de- 
clined by Sir Arthur Gordon. : 


bb 





...-M. Gambetta has had a relapse and is 
suffering} intensely. 


..The budget of Hungaria shows a deficit of 


| 21,848,307 florins, 


. Revolutionary rumors are still afloat in 
Panama, 

COMMON COLDS. Bvery one is “ practi- 
cally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 


timely use of Madame Porter's Curative Cough 
Balsam, a safe, reliable, and pleasant remedy. 
Full directions on each bottle. Small bottles, 
2 cents. 

ee 





Vt Nicholas Hot 


BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
URIAH WELCH, - Proprietor. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


A POSITIVE CORE! INSTRUCTIVE FACTS. 
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Cream ‘Balm of duld from fhe mpepus mem 
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fauces, and bronchial passages, 
caused by a cold in the head. It is 
attended with cough, Cire, lae- 
situde, and watery e Itis a 

seane common & ike to all 
classes of society and rections of 
country. Unlike an ordinary 
cold, it cannot be cured by house- 
hold or family remedies; but 
requires an antidote from the 
ranke of materia medica, The 
preparation so unive really known 
under the name of Ely's Cream 
Balm is a sovereign, ie ae 
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tm BEST THING KNOWN m= 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor.saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


[ory in | ROGE RS’ [rowoeer 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An well knowr' Aperient and Refrigeran ni 
This weil-knowr preparation is highly recomm: 
for Dys apene ia. Headache, Sickness e the 
and all co 





complaints arising from A dity, 
Biliousness, and Malarial Fevers. It <= e 
bl an es the bowels. It is a favorite med- 


icine for children. Prepared by A. ROGERS'S SONS, 
pean Bleecker Street, N 


ew York. 
R SALE BY ALL DRU' GGISTS. 
APP Nipsone o Patent! No Pay! 





obtained for Mechanic a De- 
SS vices, Compounds, Designs, 
and ATE All preliminary examinations as to patent- 
ability of inventions free. “Our Guide for Obtaining 
Patents” is sent free everywhere. Address LOUIS 
BAGGER &CO.,8 Sol citors of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
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A SUCCESSFUL PUBLISHING 
HOU 


Wits the opening of the New Year Mr. Norman L. 
Munro, proprietor of the New York Family Story 
Paper, enters his new building in Vandewater Street- 
It is one of the most perfect establishments ever built 
for any purpose in the City of New York, and asa pub" 
lishing house is certainly unequaled. It is of brick, 
granite, and iron, nine stories hich, and contains every 
appliance known to the mechanical engineering of the 
time for the production of this most successful of 
American journals of fiction. Some of the machinery, 
indeed, is the most powerful of its kind ever erected in 
this country. A large elevator runs from basement to 
roof, built expressly for the transmission of the huge 
masses of paper which the publication of the Family 
Story Paper renders necessary; and, if any reader of 
these lines should care to invoke Mr. Munro's hospital- 
ity to the extent of getting a lift on that elevator, he 
will find, upon reaching the top floor of the building, a 
view more magnificent than any we can call to mind. 

The Family Story Paper, although one of the young 
est of the weekly journals of fiction, now leads all ita 
contemporaries. Its palmiest days are undoubtedly to 
come, for Norman L. Munro is not aman to whom 
prosperity gives pause. But when we consider the fact 
that every week, at the present time, more than a quar- 
ter of a million of persons buy this story paper we are 
apt to doubt whether success in circulation can much 
farther go. But the indomitable publisher of the Fam- 
ily Story Paper declares that he will print half a mil- 
lion copies a weck as a regular edition within two 
years; and, in view of the tremendous success of his 
bright and entertaining paper hitherto, we are hardly 
disposed to doubt the assertion. 

The extraordinary success of the Family Story Paper 
requires no elucidation. From the first it has printed 
the very best original stories, regerdless of cost. Ita 
tone has always been pure and its relations to its read- 
ers have invariably been kindly and homelike. It is 
certainly surprising to note the quantity of original 
matter—stories, poems, and information—which each 
number contains; the whole set off to advantage by 
spirited engravings, drawn expressly to illustrate the 
text. Itisone of the marvels of the profession of let- 
ters that so goodly an intellectual feast can be provided 
for the small sum of six cents; but, if Mr. Norman L, 
Munro can find enough profit in thus providing to 
build for himself so magnificent a structure as that 
into which he enters with the opening of the New Year, 
all speculation as to that matter may be considered as 
being set at rest. 

The current number of the Family Story Paper is a 
remarkably bright and interesting one, affording the 
best evidence in the world that the extraordinary pros- 
perity of the publisher has neither operated to slacken 
his energies or disappoint his myriad readers. The 
opening of the new building at the beginning of the 
New Year isan auspicious event, thoroughly well de. 
served. 





; EDUCATION. 


Prt LVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Cugsrer, 
Now in its 2lst Year. New Buildings. English, 
Collegiate, Chemical Civil Engineering Courses. 
Degrees conferred. erlor accommodations. Ap- 
pointments complete. Col. THEO, HYATT, President. 


I EBREW Language and Literature. Seetvention by 
Anglo.Jew wish minister of Univ.Coll Address 
‘Instruction,” office American Hebrew, 500 Third Ave. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


A ure reaplug a hur 
GENTS vest selling our 
Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


and other household articles. 
The best selling articles ever put 
on the market. For Samples 
and Terms, address the 


“CLIPPER. M’F’c CO., 


ITED.) 


No. 288 Wainut St., Cincinnati, ° 


$65 400 HOME 
LIFE ner eOPRHeALry 
pW, zrEoLeR 


} 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS t BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT «x0 SHADOW 


ra~by John B.Gough©a 


We want 1000 more A ponte to sell this famous book. 
Everyone laughs and c over it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for S. “Ministers say “God speel it.” 
The temperance cause is booming,” and this is the bext 
selling book ever one Now is the time to work for Holiday 
deliver Send for circulars and see our Special Terms. 
A. Be WORTHINGTON “«& OV.» | Martford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED Ev2h2 zune 70 


sell the best Famil 
K pitting Machine ever invente ~d. Will knit a pafr 
of stockings, with HEES, and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
work, for which there is alwaysa ready market. fend 
for circular and terms to the Ny ey iB altcing 
Machine Ce., 168 Tremont 8t., Bosto 




























can make money selling our Family Med 
icines. Be > tal required. STANDARD 
Cure Co., ear) Street, New Yor«. 





AGENTS wanted for our standard illustrated and 
household books. Extra terms. Jas. H. Earve, Boston. 


GENESEE. 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUF EAL:O, N. ©}. 
HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 
Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Seratoge Saratoga _ Springs, N. - '¥. 











FINE TOILET SOAPS 


of L, PECKELAERS, Brussels, 


The most difficult problem which confronts a menufecturer is the 
production of a fine toilet soap. 4 complete knowledge of perfumery, 
of industrial chemistry, and of the condition of a healthy skin re 

required. All these Mr. EXCKELAERS has obtained, after many years of 
close study aud costly 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 9 North William Street. New York. 


1s. Sole Agents for the U.S, Mesers. 


Sold by leading Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers everywhere. 
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NOTICES. 

GP" All communications for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columns of this journal 
should be nG*:és:ed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t#™ All cemzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and a!!l business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers wo 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tw" Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

Tt?” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessurily or publication but asa 
guerenty of good faith. 

oF” We do not ho'd ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opimons expressed in the communications 
of ovr correspondents 

ty" Persons desiring the return of their manu- 

eripts, !f not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


for Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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251 Broaaway, opp. City Hall Park, 


NEW YORK, December 28th, 1882. 
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FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 


Ir is the 
alone, but no less 


not teaching of Christianity 
cul- 


and 


of civilization and 
ture, which bids us to look 


consider the impertection behind us, and 


backward 


forward and contrive how the future can 
be made more useful and successful than 
the past. Every new invention, every fresh 


application of old inventions to untried 
uses, every mile of new railway and every 
virgin acre of prairie wheat-field is humani- 
ty’s confession that the past is not good 
enough for it and that we are resolved that 
the future shall be fuller of happiness and 
It is only that 
satisfied with that is behind, 
looks not forward for something better in 


the future. : 
It is well that the year should close with 


a festival which marks the end of the old 
order of things and the beginning of the 
new. Christmas means that the religion of 
the future has come upon the stage. The 
old year of darkness is out and the new 
year of light and hope has come in. Christ 
looked forward. His religion always asks: 
What improvement can be made for the 
race? what in each soul’s inner life? As 
the civilization inspired by Christianity 
keeps ever in view an ideal of a perfect so- 
ciety under a perfect government, so Chris- 
tianity itself sets before each soul its highest 
standard in the ideal life of Jesus Christ and 
in the character of God himself; and it ever 
cries to the dissatisfied heart: ** Be ye, 
therefore, perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” And so it 
bids us look-back at the end of the year and 
count up our regrets, and look forward at 
the beginning of the year and note down 
our better resolutions 


profit. rude barbarism is 


which and 


| the thousand already made. 


| peated resolution, the old one made over 
| and over again every morning, every Sab- 


| the United States in regard to the case of 


| court on a writ of habeas corpus, and the 


| offenses, and ordered by the Court to stand 


| the description of an officer or employé of 





| of those in the public service against unjust exac- 


|’ * .. 


What else is Christianity but this, the 
conscious aspirations of the soul to fulfill in 
its own spiritual sphere the perfectness of 
humanity, even as civilization would perfect 
humanity in the material sphere? As 
Christians, it is our longing, first, to have | 
that perfect mind within ourselves which 
was in Christ Jesus; and it is our further 
longing that the whole world may be con- 
verted to the same longing. What we shall 
seek for this new year, then, is to correct 
the failings of the year past, to gain the | 
complete Christly character, and to do what 
we can through the Church to bring the 
whole world to Christ. 

Is this new resolution of the new year 
nothing more, then, than the old once more 
repeated? 


The new reso- 
lution is new only in that it is made anew. 
It is only one more step forward added to 
Orly by the 
repeated effort of hand or mind, made in 
the same way, do we earn, at last, the easy 
habit in labor or study; and it is the re- 


Nothing more. 


bath, every new year, which finally fruits 
in the noble life. It is enough, then, that 
once more we ask the divine help that we 
may this year follow closer to our Master’s 
steps and that we may increase the fellow- 
ship of his disciples. 

-_ 


THE CASE OF GENERAL CURTIS. 


Curer-Justice Waite, last week, deliv- 
ered the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
General Curtis. The case was before the 
single point for the Court to determine was; 
whether the law under which General 
Curtis had been indicted and convicted was 
constitutional. This law enacted 
August 15th, 1876, and reads as follows: 


was 


“That all executive officers and employ;s of the 
United States, not appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited 
from requesting, giving to, or receiving from any 
other officer or employé of the Government any 
money or property or other thing of value for polit- 
ical purposes; and any such oMcer or employs who 
shall offend against the provisions of this section 
shall be at once discharged from the service of the 
United States, and he shall also be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars.” 

General Curtis was convicted under this 
law on two counts of the indictment, and 
fined one thousand dollars for the two 


committed until the fine was paid. There 
was no doubt as to whether he came within 


the United States, not appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and none as to whether he had 
dove the thing forbidden by the statute. 
Hence, the vital question in the case was 
whether Congress has the constitutional 
power to pass such a law. The trial court 
answered this question in the affirmative, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed the correctness of the 
The settlement of this point is far 
more important to the country than the 
individual punishmeat of General Curtis, as 
an offender against the law. 

Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, cited a series of legis- 
lative provisions made by Congress, com- 
mencing in 1789 and continuing to 1870, and 
resting upon essentially ‘‘the same prin 
ciple” as the act in question, and referred 
to the fact that the constitutionality of their 
provisions had never, during this long 
period, been called in question. The case 
before the Court was the first in which it 
had ever had occasion to express its opinion 
upon the point involved. 

‘*The evident pyrpose,”’ as the Chief- 
Justice remarks, ‘‘ of Congress in all this 
class of enactments has been to promote 
efliciency and integrity in the discharge of 
oflicial duties and to maintain proper dis- 
cipline in the public service, Clearly, such 
a purpose is within the just scope of legis- 
lative power, and it is not easy to see why 
the act under consideration does not come 
fairly within the legislative means to such 
an end.” To this he adds the following 
statement of the views of the Court: 


has now 


answer, 


“ If there were no other reasons for legislation of 
this character than such as relate to the protection 
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| clear; but there are other reasons, to our minds 





tions, its constitutionality would, in our opinion, be 









equally good. If persons in public employ may be 
called on by those in authority to contribute from 
their personal income to the expenses of political 
campaigns, and a refusal may lead to putting good 
men out of the service, liberal payments may be 
made the ground for keeping poor ones in. So, too, 
if apart of the compensation received for public 
services must be contributed for political purposes, it 
is easy to see that an increase of compensation may 
be required to provide the means to make the con- 
tribution, and that in this way the Government itself 
may be made to furnish indirectly the money to 
defray the expenses of keeping the political party in 
power that happen to have for the time being the 
control of public patronage.” 


The law, as thus interpreted, does not 
interfere with the liberty of Government 
employ¢s to make voluntary contributions 
for political purposes; but it does, as a 
proper regulation of the public service and 
for the protection of those engaged in that 


service, forbid the officers and employés of 


the Government, not appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to request, give, or receive of 
each other money for political purposes. 
They must not exercise their liberty of 
soliciting or making political contributions 
in this way. This, in the judgment of the 
law and of the Supreme Court, is not con- 
sistent with the best interests of the pnblic 
service. 

The only objeciion to this law lies in the 
fact that it is not broad enough in its appli- 
cation; and, since the Supreme Court has 
now sustained the principle upon which it 
rests, Congress should supplement the law 
by the enactment of another, that will cover 
the whole giound. Every incumbent of 
any office of the United States, including 
the President, the members of his Cabinct, 
the Vice-President, the members of both 
houses of Congress, the Federal judges, and 
all the appointees and employés of the 
Government, from the highest to the lowest, 
should be placed within the restriction and 
prohibitory provisions of such a law. The 
whole system of political assessments by 
officers of the Government of any descrip- 
tion upon other officers should be legally 
proscribed. It has, for a long series of 
years, been practiced as one of the con- 
comitants of the ‘‘spoils system”; and 
Civil Service Reform will not be complete 
unless it plucks up this whole system, root 
and branch. Let us have a law in the stat- 
ute book of the nation that will not tolerate 
such a spectacle as was made last Fall by 
Hubbell & Co. This is the imperative 
demand of public sentiment, and, if Repub 
licans wish to retain their power, they will 
not hesitate in the advocacy of such a law. 


ANTI-BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


We wish it were in our power to disarm 
and mollify the enemies of biblical criticism 
in the Presbyterian Church, where a con- 
flict is, we much fear, imminent. We re- 
capitulate the facts. 

The Observer says that biblical criticism 
in its relation to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, is ‘‘the most important subject 
now agitated in the world of religious 
thought.” Believing it to be such, the 
editors of the new Presbyterian Review 
planned a articles, written by 
Hebrew professors, now nearly completed, 
in which the more and the less conservative 
views taught in the Presbyterian seminaries 
should be expounded. Some of the views 
expressed have received very sharp and un- 
called for criticism from a class of men who 
esteem it a duty to resist biblical criticism, 
as most hostile to the Scriptures and the 
Evangelical faith. 

They have been trained in these super- 
ficial methods of biblical study which pre- 
vailed in all our seminaries until quite re- 
cently and which still remain in some quar- 
ters. Biblical Criticism is a deeper and 
more thorough study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; of the text in the Lower Criticism, 
and of the Literature in the Higher Crit- 
icism. The devotion of the biblical schol- 
ars of our day to these deeper studies and 
their enthusiasm in their prosecution are 
beyond the comprehension of those who, 
from their unfamiliarity with the 
new methods, can only regard them 
as novel and perilous. They are con- 
fused and bewildered by the results 

of these studies, which disturb at times 
their preconceived notions and bad exegesis. 


series of 





In an article in the issue of The Observer 
for November 30th, entitled ‘‘ The Trend of 
the Critics,” an attack is made upon the 
New Criticism, based upon quotations 
from three articles in The Presbyterian 
Review, by the Hebrew professors in 
Auburn, Lane, and Chicago (the latter 
Congregational) seminaries, respectively. 
These three men, Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 
Professor H. P. Smith, and Professor §. 
Ives Curtiss, are conscientious and reverent 
Christian scholars, but educated in the New 
Criticism and aware of its importance; but 
The Observer attacks it severely. It quotes 
from Professor Beecher: 

“ The Pentateuch might conceivably be proved of 
post-exilic origin, without at all impairing its credit.” 
And adds: 

“This 1s affirming that it might be proved that 
Moses did not write a line of the Pentateuch, though 
our Lord again and again affirms that he did. If this 
doctrine is tenable, why may not all the sayings of 
our Lord be discredited in the same way? Moses 
certainly lived and died long before the exile of the 
Jews, and, if he did not write what Christ repeatedly 
says he did, what credit can be attached either to the 
writings of Moses or the words of the Lord ?” 


That is, it assumes on the threshold, first, 
that our Lord declares it to be a literary fact 
that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, 
and then it forbids any further question to 
be raised by scholarship on a point settled 


by faith. It then quotes from Professor 
Smith : 


“Upon these principles, we must conclude the ex- 
istence of different documents in our present Penta- 
teuch. We cannot as yet go further than this, 
regarding as unsettled aj] questions touching the age 
or the authorship of these different parts,” 

And thus interprets him: 

“This is the gist of the new criticism ; giving up to 
the enemy all they want to overthrow faith in the 
Mosaic records.” 

It then quotes similarly from Professor 
Curtiss, to show that he and all of them 
‘are writing and teaching in such a way as 
to endanger their readers and hearers.” 

All this, of course, constitutes a severe 
attack upon half of the Presbyterian semin- 
aries in the country made by a Presbyte- 


rian paper, not always intelligent, but 
always belligerent in its defense of the 
faith, One of the men attacked, Pro- 


fessor Beecher, who has never before, we 
believe, been suspected of unsoundness, 
wrote a sharp reply to The Observer, which 
is published in the issue of Dec. 21st, with 
editorial comments. Prof. Beecher charges 
The Observer with misrepresenting him, (1 

by inserting a comma, and so giving a dif- 
ferent expression to the extract; (2) by 
omitiing the words ‘‘to be,” which Dr. 
Beecher regards as of more importance than 
we do; (3) by violently tearing his words 
from their context. These sins of omission 
and commission are enhanced by a fourth 
sin. In applying the extract to the case of 
the candidate for the ministry, it changes 
the language thus: “‘If it be conceivable 
that it may yet be proved that the writings 
which Christ attributed to Moses were not 
written till long after Moses died.” This is 
a serious and unpardonable misapplication. 
Instead of frankly confessing its sin, The 
Observer augments it thus: 

“It isa pleasure to publish the above, as a beau- 
tiful example of the new criticism now coming into 
vogue in this country. We regret that the person 
who copied the sentence we criticised, or the 
printer (we do not know who it was). 
made the mistake so severely commented upon 
by Dr. Beecher. But there is no difference 
in the sense of the sentence as printed in The Review 
and in The Observer. All that we said in regard to 
the one we now repeat with increased emphasis in re- 
gard to the other.” 

Dr. Beecher may rest content to have his 
letter which insists upon absolute accuracy 
of quotation set down to the account of the 
new criticism. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the difference between the 
two methods—on the one side an honest 
search for the exact truth; on the other a 
blundering and a shutting the eyes to 
differences, out of fear of confessing the 
truth. 

The real fact of the case is, not that these 
and all the other Hebrew professors are on 
a ‘‘trend” oradown grade to infidelity; not 
that they are in the least contradicting the 
authority of Jesus Christ; not that the gen- 
eral consensus of modera scholarship in the 
Presbyterian and other Churches is leading 
them into “German unbelief”; but that 
The Observer is behind the age on this mat- 





Thus Biblical Criticism is confronted by a 
hostile force, which may be called Anti- 
Biblical Criticism. 





ter of the Pentateuch. In the December 
| number of The Hebrew Student, Prof. E. B. 
| Andrews, of Brown University, remarks 
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that, ‘‘touching this question of ‘layers’ in 
the Pentateuch,” Professor Green, of 
Princeton, ‘‘is brave enough ‘to face afrown- 
ing world’ of Old Testament scholars, all 
the ablest critics of every school being 
against him.” 

- - 


THE SABBATH AND RAILROADS. 


THE venerable William E. Dodge, of this 
city, in a letter addressed to Dr. Clark, of 
Albany, gives his views in regard to the 
violation of the Sabbath by railroad com- 
panies. He was a director of the New 





| will do so, if they can get the facility there- 


York and Erie Railroad until the company | 


began to run its cars on the Sabbath Day, 
und then he at once resigned his position, 
ashe would not have any responsibility 
for what be regarded as a violation of the 
law of God. He was also chosen as a 
director of the New Jersey Central Rauil- 
road, which position he held while it was a 
Sabbath-keeping road; but when it became 
a Sabbath-breaking road he at once re- 
signed his position and sold out ail his 
stock, as he would have no connection 
with it upon that condition. He was among 
the first to be interested in the elevated 
railroads of this city, having no idea that 
they would run on Sunday. When he 
found that Mr. Cyrus Field, who was 
president, was determined that they should 
run on Sunday, as on other days, he at once 
strongly protested against this course, and, 
finding his protest to be of no avail, he put 
his stock in the market and sold it. The 
Delawaie, Lackawanva, avd Western 
Railroad, of which be has been a director 
ever since 1851, isa Sabbath-keepiog road 
and has been greatly prosperous in busi- 
ness. Mr. Dodge believes that railroad 
companies have no more right to violate 
the Sabbath than individuals, and further 
believes that they are doing ‘‘ more than all 
other things to destroy our Sabbaths.” He 
proves his faith by his works. He not only 
protests aguinst this mode of Sabbath 
desecration, but he refuses to be a party to 
itor to bave apy responsible connection 
with it. 

The position taken by Mr. Dodge is pre- 
cisely the one that ought to be taken by 
every Christian man. Christians profess 
to believe in the religious sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Itis to them not merely a day 
of rest from ordinary secular activity, 
established for reasons of public policy, 
and, as such, properly subject to the regu- 
Jation aud restrictions of civil law. It is 
far more than this and is invested with 
much higher elements. It is a sacred day 
—a religious day, the Lord’s Day, a day 
specially set apart for divine worship; and, 
in these aspects, it is an institution that 
rests upon the authority of God and not 
simply the physical and economical expe- 
dicucies of time. And, while itis not the 
province of the state to enforce it as the 
Lord’s Day or compel any religious observ- 
ances to be had on that day, it is the pro- 
vince of the Christian pulpit to preach it as 


such, and of Christian meu to keep itas | 


such, and to do allin their power to create 
a sound Sabbath conscience among the 
people. 

This is not puritavical in any offensive 
or objectionable sense. It is moral 


suasion, with God’s authority for the 
argument. Nor is there any danger that 


society will too strongly feel the argument 
or too implicitly bow to it. We would 
resist to the very last avy attempt to put 
the civil statute behind the Sabbath asa 
religious institution, since this canuot be 
done without involving iu principle the 
whole doctrine of religion and state. It 
ix, however, not less a duty of the Church 
and of Christians in their individual ca- 
pacity to do what the state cannot prop- 
erly do, and, therefore, should not do; and 
that is toenforce the Subbath, as u sacredly 





religious day, by moral means, by example | 


and by precept, and by discountenancing, 
in every practicable way, all! agencies that 
in this respect violate the law of God. 
The fact that the violation is committed 
by a railroad corporation in no sense miti- 
gates or condones the offense. The cor- 
porators im this case are the offenders, 
including the stockbolders and the direct- 
ors. They own avd control the agency 
that breaks the Sabbath. They treat it 
just as they do avy other day, and, in so 
doiug, trample the law of God under their 
teet, ‘They hire and pay « large number of 


| clock, he said to the merchant, who appeared 


ernaseeee = omen a = 
employés to desecrate the day in their 

name and service. They do it for profit. 
They furnish facilities for other Sabbath- 
breakers to disregard the authority of God. 
There is no justifiable plea of necessity for 
so doing, any more than there is for run- 
ning all the manufacturing establishments 
of the country on the Sabbath, or keeping 
stores open and selling goods on this day, 
or continuing the ordinary operations of 
farming. The fact that a portion of the 
people wish to travel on the Sabbath, and 


for, is certainly no reason in a court of 
conscicnce why a body of corporators 
should give them the facility and also 
become Sabbath-breakers,. 

We believe that, if all Christian men 
throughout the United States would take 
the position of William E. Dodge und firm- 
ly hold it, this great enormity of Sabbuth- 
breaking by railroads would speedily be 
very largely abated, if not wholly brought 
toan end. Not one of them would bea 
director ora stockholder in avy Sabbath- 
breaking railroad. The protest would be 
so loud and universalas to be felt in all 
parts of the country; and, if the position 
bea good one for him to take, why is it 
not justas good for every other Christian 
man? If it be commendable and praise- 
worthy in him, evincive of a sound and 
pure conscieuce, why would it not possess 
the same qualities in all others? Mr. Dodge 
is clearly right, or the whole theory of the 
Church as to the divine authority and 
sacredness of the Sabbath is wrong. 





RIGHT DOING. 


Rieur doing, as well as right speaking, 
is sure to have its reward, here and here- 
after. It is good seed that will spring up 
and bear fruit to bless the present and fu- 
ture generations. Every noble, generous, 
and Christian act has a value not known in 
the markets. One man may scatter broad- 
cast his wheat on a hundred fields, and a 
thousand families may be fed and made 
happy thereby. Another may scatter his 
gold, and with, practically, the same result. 
If every one will do good as he has oppor- 
tunity, the whole world will soon be 
blessed. 

The following incident from the Well- 
spring illustrates the points we have made, 
and will, we think, interest our readers. 
Not long ago Mr. Horace B. Claflin, the 
great dry goods merchant of this city, was 
sitting alone in his private office, late one 
afternoon, when a young man, pale and 
careworn, timidly knocked and entered. 

“*Mr. Claflin,’ said he, ‘Iam in need of assist- 
ance. I have been unable to meet certain payments, 
because certain parties have not done as they agreed 
by me; and I would like to have ten thousand dol- 
lars. I come to you because you were a friend to 
my father and might be a friend to me.’ 

“*Come in,’ said Claflin. ‘Come in and have a 
giass of wine.’ 

“¢*No,’ said the young man. ‘TI don’t drink.’ 

“*Have a cigar, then?’ 

“*No, I never smoke.’ 

“* Well,’ said the joker, ‘1 would like to accomimo- 
date you; but I don’t think I can.’ 

“*Very well,’ said the young man, as he was about 
to leave the room, ‘I thought, perhaps, you might. 
Good-day, sir.’ 

“* Hold on,” said Mr. Claflin. ‘ You don’t drink ?’ 

“ae No.’ 

“*Nor smoke ?’ 

«§ No,’ 

“ «Nor gamble nor anything of the kind?" 

“*No, sir. Iam superintendent of the ——— Sun- 
day-schoo].’ 

“* Well,’ said Mr. Claflin, with tears in hix eyes 
two, ‘you shall have it; and three times the amount, 
if you wish. Your father let me have five thousand 
once and asked me the same questions. He trusted 
me and I will trust you. Nothanks. I owe it to you 
for your father’s trust.’” 


We happen to know another incident in 
the life of Mr. Claflin which we will give to 
the public and which we are sure has never 
yet appeared in print. During the late Rebel- 
lion, a merchant of this city, connected 
with a well-known firm, which had sus- 
pended payment, called on Mr. Claflin one 
afternoon, about half past two o'clock. Mr. 
Claflin knew him intimately and very kindly 
greeted him. After taking a glance at the 


sad and downcast: ‘ Well, friend ———, 
what can I do for you?” 

‘TI have come to ask your help, and I 
want you to know my position.” 

*“*Go ahead,” said Mr. Clafflin, with a 
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most tender and friendly expression of 


17 





countenance, never to be forgotten by the 


merchant. 

‘*T am in this fix,” said he. 
got along so far that we can now see, we 
think, through all our troubles, if we can 
make a settlement with Mr. . This 
man has put me off time after time, when I 
have called; and now, after, perhaps, a doz- 
en interviews, he says, if I will pay him 
$10,000 in cash to-day, he will take it, and 
not one single cent less, and give me a re- 
ceipt in full of all demands. Now, Mr. 
Clafflin,” added the distressed merchant, ‘1 
have no security to offer you but my honor, 
and I now solemnly promise you, if you 
will loan me this money, I will return 
it to you, if J live,” the time being fixed by 
the merchant. Mr. Claflin quickly turned 
to his cashier and said: ‘‘ Draw a check for 
Mr. -——— for $10,000.” Then, addressing 


se 


the merchant, he said, with a smile: * If 
you live, friend , I know you will 
return the money, as you have promised; 
but, if you die, I tell you now, I am able to 
lose the money; andI promise you that 
your family shall never be troubled about 
hy 

That generous act, at just the right 
moment, which lifted a mountain’s weight 
from five men, will never be forgotten by 
those it so much benefited. Some of the 
members of the firm yet live and from the 
mouth of the ‘ merchant” himself, who 
called for the money, we have obtained the 
facts now given. 


Editorial Hotes. 


A Mart Lost.—We hear from the Post-oftice 
that a westward-bound mail-car, filled with news- 
papers from New York, was entirely destroyed by 
fire, last week, on Wednesday. We fear that sev- 
eral bags containing THe INDEPENDENT were 
among those burned. Although we do not guar- 
antee the safety of the United States mail, we 
shall be happy in this case to supply our Christ- 
mas number to those who have failed to receive 
it. We have preserved the stereotype plates and 
can print more papers to any extent necessary to 
make good the loss. 








Ir looks as if? the law might do what public 
opinion has failed to accomplish in the case of 
the Passion Play. Mr. Salmi Morse may defy 
the sentiment of a Christian community and in- 
sist on making a theatrical exhibition of the 
sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but it is comforting to know that there resides in 
the hands of the mayor of the city power to pre- 
vent it, on the ground that it would be hurtful to 
public morals. Mayor Grace may withhold, if he 
sees fit, the necessary license to the house where 
the play is to be produced. Mr, Morse appeared 
last week at the mayor’s office to make application 
for such license, and was surprised to find a large 
representation of the best clement of our pop- 
ulation present to give the mayor good and sufti- 
cient reasons for refusing the application. Dr. 
Crosby, the Hon, Wm. E, Dodge, Mr. Stephen P. 
Nash, the Honorable Elbridge T, Gerry, and others 
voiced the sentiment of the community so strong- 
ly and successfully that Mr. Morse was fain to 
ask a postponement of the matter, until he could 
have counsel to urge his suit. To-day is fixed 
for the adjourned hearing. An adverse decision 
would, doubtless, involve a considerable pecu- 
niary loss to Mr. Morse; but it would be in the 
interests of all that is best and most sacred and 
the sympathy that is due to misfortune has been 
forfeited by Mr. Morse’s persistence in defying 
the unanimous opposition to his sacrilegious pro- 
posal, 


Tue 262nd anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims was celebrated with great enthusiasin by 
the New England Society of New York, on Fri- 
day evening last, at Delmonico’s. A numerous 
and distinguished company filled the dinner- 
tables and overflowed into the adjoining room, 
At the raised table, with the president, Mr. Josiah 
M. Fiske, sat General Grant, Jos. H. Choate, 
Governors Long, of Massachusetts, Bigelow and 
Jewell of Connecticut, Senator Miller, of Cali- 
fornia, “‘ Mark Twain,” Chauncey M. Depew, and 
other distinguished guests, among whom were 
the Rev. Dr. Paxton, who said grace before meat, 
and the Rev. Arthur Brooks, who was called on 
for the same service at its close. The dinner was 
a triumph of French art, from which pumpkin 
pie was conspicuously absent and in which plum 
pudding was substituted for mince pie. Cider 
was not admitted (not, at least, under that name), 
though there was a great variety of substitutes 
for it and of possible translations from it. The 
speeches were brilliant, humorous, and highly en- 
tertaining. Mr. Choate led off with easy and 
inimitable wit ; but struck, before he sat down, on 
a vein of high and serious eloquence, which 
might have been even more effective than it was 
had it been possible to recall his hearers at short 
notice from the tempestuous merriment of his wit 


‘We have 


and humor. From the dinner-table point of 
view the speeches in response to the fourteen 
regular toasts were unusually successful. They 


| elicited continual rounds of applause from the 








delighted assembly, and abounded in nice points 
and hits, though they had no great significance, 
which reached beyond the occasion itself. Gov- 
ernor Long spoke in a graceful strain, which 
must have reminded his hearers that he 
was a poet of no mean skill. Mr. Clemens’s 
remarks convulsed the house; but we doubt 
whether one of all the gentlemen who laughed 
80 heartily at the time would not admit that it 
was the wrong place for the display of that kind 
of humor, As compared with ideal celebrations, 
this did not sound the highest notes which lie in 
the chord of New England history. It was char- 
acterized by a balancing of one thing against 
another, a combination of apology with praise, 
which, if it did not indicate a loss of sympathy 
with the Puritan model, did show that the ideas 
and principles of the Puritan had extended to 
men who did not know how to put their full 
strength into them. Dr. Paxton vibrated back 
and forth in a brilliant, good-natured way on 
this kind of balanced talk, in which one part 
neutralized the other and left an impression 
which it is hard to call null; but still harder to 
discover anything more solid than a capital 
afterdinner speech. Mr. Depew has had too 
sound a New England training to make mis- 
takes as to the distinction between Puritan and 
Pilgrim, or to be insensible to the real signifi- 
cance of the Plymouth colonization. But he 
seemed to share with Dr. Paxton in the 
opinion that, after all, the best way to celebrat: 
the fathers is the discreet way of disclaiming th: 
larger part of what they were. These gentlemen 
seem to imagine that there was some special 
sweetness and light in the creeds of old Holland, 
or of the Scotch-Irish, which were unknown 
across the Connecticut border. Really fine and 
effective as their speeches were, we could not 
help picturing to ourselves at the moment the 
disastrous effect on their eloquence of a sudden 
unfolding before the audience of the sweet 
points of these Dutch Reformed and Scotch-Irish 
creeds. We imagined that such a revelation 
would not bring the Cradle of Liberty, in opinion 
as well as politics, any nearer to New Amster- 
dam. 


Dr. SCcpveR sends to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
the following letter : 

“In your issue of yesterday it is said that I ‘in- 
duige hope for the sinner who dies in his sins.’ This 
does not fairly represent me. Will you, therefore, 
kindly allow me a word in your paper? 

“1, T believe and teach that there is no hope for a 
man who refuses the salvation which is offered to 
him in Jesus Christ, 

“9. I believe that Christ went down into Hades, 
and preached to those who sometime ‘ were disobe«i- 
entin the days of Noah.’ This is the only case of 
future probation that I can find in the Scriptures. 

“3, I think it right to hope that, if there are similar 
cases, there may be asimilar exhibition of mercy. 

“Tam, yours truly, 
“ HENKY M. SCUDDER.” 

These views which Dr, Scudder holds have not 
the slightest influence on his preaching and have 
never “cut the nerve” of his evangelical labor, 
If they are 
disturbing them, thank the Congregational prac- 
tice of “examinations” by councils of installa- 
tions, a practice not known to the Presbyterians, 
on the one hand, or the Baptists, on the other, 
both reasonably sonnd connections. 


here or asa missionary in India, 


Tue Presbytery of Brooklyn last week held a 
special meeting in the lecture-room of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s church, for the purpose of considering 
the application of that church and also of the 
church under the pastoral care of the Rev, Arthur 
Crosby, to be united into one church, under the 
title of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, with Dr. Van Dyke and Mr. Crosby to 
be the associate pastors thereof, under the stipu- 
lation that, if either retires from the position, the 
other shall resign. The two congregations wer« 
not only small in numbers, but immediately con- 
tiguous in their respective places of worship. 
They occupied the same ground and practically 
competed with each other for hearers and sup- 
porters ; and, hence, it was better, in their judg- 
ment, to annihilate both as separate organizations, 
and out of the materials to create a new church. 
The Presbytery of Brooklyn concurred with them 
in this opinion, and, hence, granted their re- 
quest. A much wiser thing would have been for 
Mr. Crosby’s church to sell its valuable property 
and pay its debts, and then use the suprlus in ¢s- 
tablishing itself in a different section of the city, 
under a single pastorate. This would have pre- 
vented any extinction of churches and would not 
have involved the perils of an associate pastorate, 
for which there was no need, other than that 
which the necessity of effecting the union of the 
two churches created. A single pastorate would 
have been abundantly sufficient for all the 
church wants of the new organization, and 
wonld have saved it from the burden of sup- 
porting one minister really not needed at all, and 
utilized his powers for the service of the Master 
in some other field, where they are needed and 
could find a full employment. The idea of two 
pastors, in full ad strength and full serv- 











L& 


ice and salary, to supply the wants of such a 


church strikes us not only as a novelty in church 
life, but as by no means the most economical and 
effective use of ministerial power. The presby- 
tery, however, concluded to follow the judgment 
and wishes of the two pastors and their respect- 
ive churches, The only hitch in ite action grew 
out of a statement made by its treasurer, to the 
effect that one of these churches (the Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke's) had not paid the assessments of the 
Presbytery upon it since 1878 ; that the other had 
not paid the assessment upon it for this year ; and 
that the two, taken together, were in arrears to 
the amount of about five hundred dollars, The 
the custodian of the funds of 
wished to know whether the new 
organization would assume and liquidate this 
This certainly was a very natural 
and proper inquiry, coming from the right 


treasurer, as 
the Presbytery, 


obligation. 


source, and the presumption upon the face of 
is that the question will ir due season 
the affirmative. It ix but just 
and fair that all the churches of a presbytery 
their full quota to the funds 
which such bodics are accustomed to collect from 


the cas 


be answered in 


should contribut 


the churches under their care, to be used not 
only for their own necessary expenses, but also 
for those of synods and the General Assembly. 
the 


machinery Of the Presbyterian Church can be 


It is in thix way only that ecclesiastical 
kept in action and good faith demands that each 
church should cheerfully bear its fair proportion 
of the burden, 

Wuewn have read anything sadder than 

Mitchell's story of what 
She is what is called a successful actress, 
to The North 


we 
Magic is an actress's 
life ? 
and {mnerican 


thus she writes 


Review: 

“Tt would be bold for me to pretend to desery the 
It 
is a lottery, this profession of ours, in which even 
My 
own days, spent most of them far from my children 


chances of success for the actreas of the future, 
the prizes are, after all, not very considerable. 


and the comforts and delights of my home, are full 
of exhausting labor, Rehearsals and other business 
occupy me from early morning to the hour of per- 
formance, with brief intervals for rest and food and 
a little sleep. In the best hotels my time is so in- 
vaded that I can searcely live comfortably, much 
jess luxuriously. At the worst, existence becomes 
atorment anda burden. Iam the eager, yet weary 
slave of my profeasion, and the best it can do for 
me—who am fortunate enough to be included among 
ita successful members—is to barely palliate the 
sulering of a forty weeks’ exile from my own house 
and my family. 

“For those of our calling who have to make this 
weary roun, year after year, with disappointed am- 
bitions and defeated hopes as their inseparable com- 
pany, I can feel from the bottom of my heart. Each 
season makes the life harder and drearier ; each year 
robs itof one more prospect, one more chance, one 
more opportunity to try and catch the fleeting bubble 
in another field.” 


Read that, foolish girla who are hankering for 
the glare and excitement of life on the stage. 


In response to Dr. Todd's article, ‘* Wanted 
Straw” we have on hand 
fiom Dr. H. C. Haydn, of the 
Board showing how much that society does to 
infor- 
but we have not yet found space for 


an article 


American 


popularize and distribute missionary 
mation ; 
it. 
(we like that kind) from Secretary Clark, of 
the same Board: 


We print here, however, a postal card note 


**SanirarniuM, CLIFTON Springs, N. Y., | 
December 13th, 1882. ‘ 
“lo rue Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

‘On seeing Dr, Todd’s article in Tne INpDE- 
PENDENT, had I not been on the invalid, list I 
written astatement of what we 
are doingin the matter of giving missionary 
intelligence, how we are prepared to report at 


should have 


once in regard to emery missionary ever counceted 
with the Bowrd, and tp regard to all our fields, 
how the time oftwo clerks is wholly given to 
such drafts made on the 
time of the foreign secretary, to give informa- 
tion as to the work of other But we 
do not attempt to furnish sketches of all the 
missionaries of other societies. 
When asked for references to sources of infor- 
mation, we give them. When asked for the 
information itself, we endeavor to supply it, 
though at the cost of mych labor. Todo all 
that Dr. Vodd asks is simply impossible. Com- 
pelent mep to write up all the work of other 
societies are not to he bad. 


work, and many 


boards, 


missions or 


**N, G, CLARK.” 
On the last point we differ from Dr. Clark. 
We can fod them. 





We wish to call public atteution to the 
work and to tbe present need of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
New York is iv such relations with the rest 
of the country that what is evil there is suie, 
sooner or later, to come bere for market or for 
supply and what is evil bere takes effect 
there. Thisis especially true of the busivess 
iu lottery policies and obscene literature, 
whose preparation bere for markets wore or 
rewote wakes their suppression bere a 
matier of definite and vital importance to 
people who love virtue and purity all over 


; 
ess 





the laud, It is not easy to say how much 
widespread ruin is forestalled by the sup 
pression of one of these establishments, and 
still more difficult to estimate how much safer 
and better the homes of the people are for the 
work of this Society, which during the year 
past arrested eighteen lottery dealers, fifty- 
nine policy dealers and gamblers, thirteen 
pool gamblers, eighteen dealers in obscene mat- 
ter, closed about fifty gambling saloons, seized 
over #50,000 worth of gambling apparatus, 
and had nineteen pool gamblers uot included 
above indicted by Grand Jury. It 
posed at the beginning of the year that 
$7,000 would meet the necessary expenses of 


| ground upon which such a law could be sus- 
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| tained, if sustained at all, must be that such con- 
| tributions by Government officers and employés 


are practically so demoralizing and injurious to 
the public service that Congress, having the 


| general right to establish and regulate the serv- 


was sup- | 


the Society, and that sum was voted and pro- | 


vided. The operations of the Society have 
been so much more extensive than was antici- 
pated that $10,000 have been expended, and 
the Society finds itself behind tothe amount 
of $1,200, and in need of this amount to close 
the year free of debt. We cordially secoud 
the appeal the Society makes to the public, 
and add that contTibutions should be sevt 
either to the secretary, Anthouy Comstock, 
150 Nassau St., New York, or tothe president, 


| Killian Van Rensselaer, 56 Wall St. 


“One New Haven firm sells 120,000 cirgarettes a 
month to Yale College students, or, for the ten 
months of the year that the ‘men’ are !n town, 
1,200,000, at an average of a little more than half a 
cent apiece, a total of about $8,000 a year. The same 
firm receives $15,000 yearly for soda and mineral 
waters sold to the students, and the monthly cigar 
account with the collegians reaches $500.” 


The above, from the New York Sun, copied from 
the Hartford Courant (under the heading “ The 


| Brain Food of Yale Boys”), shows conclusively 





| whatever. 
| the subject and beyond the decision of the 


that the students in Yale College have special ed- 
neational advantages at New Haven not probably 
thought of by their parents when they left home. 
Beginning in the limited field of cigars, the edu- 
cation of these young men is not complete, of 
course, without a still broader basia of practical 
knowledge, such as can only be found in the use 
of intoxicating drinks, in “ taking their turn” in 


| providing now and then a champagne supper, in 


spending ove or more evenings a week in card- 
playing, in going as often as possible to the thea- 
ter, in betting at all the great boat-races and 
football matches, and in never minding if it is 
the Sabbath if they want to study Nature behind 
the heels of a fast horse. It is astonishing how 
much this new branch of culture is now required 
to tit our young men for usefulness. Parents, 
including the faculty of all colleges, should, we 
think, ponder over the real market value of such 
In the ineantime, let the Courant 
give us a few more facts and figures about the en- 
tire course of education we now specially refer to, 
and let the Sun, which shines for all, pass them 
along, to be gazed at by the twenty thousand 
parents specially interested. 


an education. 


Sin Henry RAwLrNson is now a very old man, 
and be seldom addresses a word to the public, espe- 
line of his Oriental studies, where 
he is such a master, except in connection with 
some discovery which has special importance. 
We, therefore, read with interest his letter in the 
last Atheneum, received on an important and new 
inscription found on a cylinder of Nabonidus, 
the last native King of Babylon. Nabonidus was 
very much of an antiquary, and, when repairing 
the temples of the gods, he never failed to search 
for the old foundation-stone, that he might find 
with it the inscribed name and date of the orig- 
inal builder. In his work at the temple of Sippara, 
well known to be one of the oldest in Babylonia, he 
excavated, he says, toa depth of 32 feet below the 
surface, and there he found the memorial tablet 
of Naram-sin, son of Sargina, which had not, he 
says, been seen by mortal eye for 3,200 years, 
That is a long step backward; but Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is inclined to accept the figures as cor- 
rect. There were at Babylon the means of com- 
puting to a very high antiquity, and similar ref- 
erences to royal predecessors, with the interval 
since their reign (in one case as many as 1600 
years) oceur on the monuments and have re- 
ceived full credit. Sargina, the firet of the name 
of Sargon, though afterward deified and con- 
nected with the story of the Flood, was a real his- 
toric king and an inscription by his son is known. 
The Babylonians certainly made use of the Flood 
as an accepted historic epoch, and made Sargina, 
whose birth had strange circumstance of expos- 
ure, like that of Moses, one of the first kings 
after it. But scholars will hesitate to put full 
faith in the extreme chronology of Nabonidus, 
though it agrees so well with that of Egypt. 
Which of the two countries had the older civiliza- 
tion we do not yet know. 


cially in the 


Tue bill introduced into the Senate by 


ice, has the right to forbid these contributions. 
The prohibition would apply only to those who 
are in the employment of the Government. And, 
if we do not misunderstand the principle laid 
down by the Supreme Court in-the Curtis case, 
to which we have elsewhere referred, the power of 
Congress in regulating the public service extends 
to such a prehibition. Congress may, by law, 
provide that Government officers and employ¢s 
shall comply with such a prohibition, as a condi- 
tion of being appointed to or continuing in the 
Government service, and may make non-compli- 


| ance a ground of removal from the service, and 


| clearly right in so doing. 





whether it’ shall do so or not would hence be a 
question for its own discretion. It may, for the 
protection of the public service and those en- 
gaged in it, strike a blow at the whole system of 
political assessments, whether conducted by ex- 
ecutive officers, by congressmen, or by non-offi- 
cial political committees. The reasoning of the 
Supreme Court and principles assumed in that 
reasoning imply that Congress had this power. 
Senator Beck in his bill proposes that Congress 
shall exercise the power, and we think him 
It is quite as impor- 
tant to stop the assessment business, as carried 
on by party bosses, as it is to stop it when carried 
on by those who hold Government positions. 
The country needs to get rid of the whole thing 
in every form. 


THERE is no doubt that, in the Summer and 
Fall of 1880, Mr. 8. W. Dorsey, then senator from 
Arkansas and secretary of the National Republic- 
an Committee, held intimate and even con fiden- 
tial relations with General Garfield, who was at 
the time a candidate for the Presidency, or that 
these relations continued after General Gar field’s 
election, during the ensuing Winter. It did not 
necd the letters passing between them, which 
have recently been published, to establish this 
fact. Mr. Dorsey held the honorable position of 
a senator of the United States and had most 
efficiently exerted his influence and power in 
securing the election of General Garfield. It is, 
perhaps, true that he did more to secure the 
result than any other one man, To him was 
given the credit of so conducting the canvass in 
Indians at the October election as to carry that 
state. All these circumstances naturally and al- 
most necessarily brought him into intimate 
relations with General Garfield. Confidential 
letters frequently passed between them. General 
Garfield had no reason at the time for 
suspecting that this Mr. Dorsey was 
otherwise than an honorable man. He knew 
nothing the evidence which has been 
subsequently brought to the knowledge of the 
public, and on the basis of which Mr. Dorsey has 
been tried as one of the Star-Route thieves, and 
was thought to be guilty by ten of the jurors 
and is now on trial again for the same offense. 
What Dorsey did as a political manager and cam- 
paigner in the canvass of 1880, or what Gen- 
eral Garfield then thought of him or said to him, 
by letter or otherwise, has nothing to do with the 
question now to be settled by a jury, in the light 
of the evidence, whether he had been engaged in 
a stupendous conspiracy to rob the Government. 
The publication of letters, containing the kindly 
and grateful expressions of General Garfield 
toward Dorsey, reflects no discredit upon the 
good name of the former and has no bearing 
upon the question whether the latter is a thief, 
who ought to be convicted and punished accord- 
ing tolaw. This Dorsey and the other parties 
accused should have a fair trial, and, if found 
guilty, then they should be punished. 


about 


Tue Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently expounded the law of that state with 
regard to insanity when set up as a defense 
against the charge of murder. The doctrine of 


| the Court is thus stated : 


Senator Beck forbidding political assessments | 


not only makes it unlawful for Government 
officers or employés to pay such assessments to 
or solicit them from other officers or employés of 
the Government, but also declares it to be un- 
lawful for such officers or employés to make 
contributions for political purposes to any 
political committee or fund or to any person 
This goes beyond the present law on 


Supreme Court in regard to that law. The 


“The law of the state is that, when the killing is 
admitted and insanity or want of legal responsibility 
is alleged as an excuse, it is the duty of the defend- 
ant to satisfy the jury that insanity actually existed 
at the time of the act, and a doubt as to such insan- 
ity will not justify the jury in acquitting on that 
ground. The law presumes sanity when the act is 
done, and that presumption can only be overthrown 
by evidence. It is not sufficient cause for an ac- 
quittal of one charged with crime and defending 
under the plea of insanity that a doubt is raised as 
to its existence. As sanity is presumed when the 
fact of insanity is alleged, it must be satisfactorily 
proved. It is not necessary that the evi- 
dence be so conclusive as to remove all doubt. 
When one is on trial for bis life, care must 
be taken that he receives from the court that due pro- 
tection which the law has wisely thrown around 
him. Evidence fairly preponderating is sutticient.” 
The good sense of this view makes it good law 
for the guidance of courts. The law begins with 
the general assumption that all men are sane in 
the sense of being legally responsible for their 
acts. If, in @ particular ase, the reverse is 


| affirmed as @ defense against a charge of crime, 


then it is the duty of the party setting up this 
defense to establish the fact of insanity, and 





tion of law. This factis sufficiently established 
for the purpose of acquittal when the evidence 
showing it, as compared with the evidence on the 
other side, is fairly preponderating, just as any 
fact in dispute is determined by a jury upon such 
evidence. It is not necessary that the evidence 
should prove the fact beyond all doubt. It is 
enough if the evidence reasonably proves it, and, 
if it does not thus prove it, the plea of insanity 
ought to afford no exemption from punishment. 


great Bible class got turned out of one Sav 
Francisco chureh, they are very happy and are 
doing more good than ever under the wing of 
another church. During the past year the 
class has raised almost $3,500 and it carries 
on three charity kindergartens and has organ- 
ized two others, five In all. These schools 
have taken over three bundre# little neglected 
children from the streets and are teaching 
them all that isgood The class was never so 
large and interesting as now. Whatever those 
meb may have meant who tried to break up 
the class by bringing the charge of heresy be- 
fore the ecclesiastical court, it is evident that 
God meant it for good. Her work never bad so 
mucb favor. 

...-Has not The Interior the fear of The Sun- 
day-school Times before its eyes when it goes to 
justifying Rahab for her lies? It says: 

“Joshua thought it was right in the year B. C. 
1451. Paul and James in the century A. D.1 said it 
was right. The Jnterivr, A. D. 1882, says it was right 
—says it in the full blaze of the afternoon sun of the 
nineteenth century. If Kahab had said to 
the soldiers ‘I cannot tell a lie. You will find them 
under that pile of fax on the roof,’ that line of scar- 
jet thread would not have saved her, nor would his- 
tory record her faith and heroism. What was right 
3833 years ago is right now, and any woman who 
would betray those who trusted in her to murder- 
ers would be scorned by all. There is no common 
sense in the new casuistry.” 

...-There are signs of grace in The Presbyte- 
rian Banner. Speaking of the Rev. George 
Harris's appointment to the Andover professor- 
ship and his subscription to the creed, it says : 

“The qualification which he will append is this: 
*T assent to the above creed as containing substan- 
titially the system of truth taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ We donot think that Dr. Smith can be suc- 
cessfully charged with having written or said any- 
thing inconsistent with this qualification given by 
Mr. Harris. Nor do we see that anything has been 
gained by rejecting Dr. Smith and accepting Mr. 
Harris.” 

We are glad to hear this acknowledgment that 
Dr. Smyth’s teachings are ‘‘ substantially ” in ac- 
cordance with the Bible. 

....The charge of plagiarism is a favorite and 
easy one, the last one of public interest being 
that still unsettled between Dr. Talmage anda 
Chicago minister and lecturer. Another curious 
case is that involved in a phrase, “ Life’s work 
well done,” in a poem by the Rev. E. P. Parker, 
on the death of Garfield and used in his epitaph. 
Along correspondence in The Observer shows 
that an Englishman in 1878 wrote some memorial 
lines, in which the words “His work well 
done” appeared. We presume they have been 
used a thousand times, and they belong to the 
public as much as any other familiar expression. 

... The Tribune of this city says that the 
patients in the lunatic asylum on Ward’s 
Island, under the care of Dr. Macdonald, are 
about to issue a newspaper, called The Moon, 
bearing the following motto: 

“ Fair Moon, to thee I sing! 

Bright regent of the heavens, 

Say, why is everything 

Either at sixes or at sevens?" 
We never heard that such an experiment was 
ever before tried and certainly wish these 
lunatic journalists all success in their new 
enterprise. 


.-.-We learn that Miss M. C. Thomas, daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. C. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., has 
recently passed the examination of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Zurich and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D., “summa cum 
laude”—the highest honor ever given. The 
fact that the University of Zurich has bestowed 
upon a young American woman an honor very 
rarely given even to men, shows at once its gen- 
erosity and fairness. We are inclined to ask the 
universities in our own country why they should 
close their doors to our women ? 

...-Reman Catholicism in India knows how to 
adapt itself to the times. That most talented 
of the Catholic educationists of India, Father 
Lafont, most strongly deprecated the applica- 
tion to women of the University Standard of 
Educatiun when the University Senate initiated 
the scheme of conferring degrees on female 
graduates. But now the Loretto nuns have 
formed an entrance class for women and will be 
sending in their scholars soon, to compete with 
young men for the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 

...eLet The Presbyterian Journal be gentle 
with its neighbor, The Fyresbyterian. Don’t 
call its wistakes “inexcusable” and its * at- 
tempts to raise a prejudice’”’ ‘‘unfair.” A 
sweet poem says ‘‘ Deal gently with the err- 
ing,’’ and so do not say: , 

‘*Such blundering articles in The Presbyteri- 


December 28, 1882.] 








an, wnder its present control, with the purpose 
th t manifestly prompts them, have * destroyed 
smashed, pulverized’ the authority which 
onee ai tached to the utterances of thar paper.” 
Lear» urbanity from THe INDEPENDENT. 

..-General Curtis and his legal counsel have 
given to the cause of Civil Service Reform a 
very helpful aid in making an occasion for the 
Supreme Court of the United States to expound 
the law in regard to political assessmerts and 
assign the reasons why the Court holds the law 
to be constitutional. The deliverance of Chief- 
Justice Waite is practically worth a dozen 
ordinary speeches. The defiance of the law 
and the effort to break it down have given new 
strength to the reform 


.-The best remedy against arbitrary and 
improper removals from office is to provide 
against arbitrary and improper appointments 
to office; and this is just what the Pendleton 
billdoes. The usual motive for a removal is to 
make a vacancy in order to find a place fora 
favorite. Under the Pendleton bill there will be 
no favorites to be appointed; and, hence, the 
political motive for removals will be displaced 
altogether. And this is one of the great excel- 
lenciec of the bill. 

..Heating houses and stores in this city 
by the pipes of the American Steam Heating 
Company may be a yery pleasant way of keep- 
ing warm in a cold day; tut, if the streets and 


of steam pipes, then this process of having 
local voleanoes will not be so pleasant. We 
have already had one such voleano. When and 
where will the next one occur? The Company 
will do the public a favor by answering this 
question. 


...-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, in a speech, 
last week, before the Young Men’s Republican 
Club, of that city, said that since the Ist of 
January, 1882, when he became mayor, “there 
had not been thirty changes made in the 
clerical force of the municipal government of 
Brooklyn.’? The most of these clerks 
doubtless, Democrats ; and yet they have not 
been turned out of office for this 
although Mayr Low is a Republican. 


are, 


reason, 


““Sunday-schcol politics” is not 
much sneered atin polities as it wes. Even 
the politicians who langhed at it are running a 
race to see who shall be first to put. through a 
elvil service reform bDiil.  ‘‘Sunday-schovol 
polities’ is the only sort that pays after four 
years. It would not be the strangest thing in 
the world to see Its representative, Putherford 
B. Hayes,called back into the presidential 
chair, with his Cabinet. 


80 


..Ex-Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, says 
that he will not, under any circumstances, con 
sent to be Secretary of State under President 
McDonald,o7 the same state, who had inthought 
elected himself to the Presidency of the United 
States and given the first place in his Cabinet 
to Mr. Hendricks. The would-be President 
will have to change his Cabinet program, as 
Mr. Hendricks is not disposed to play second 
fiddle tu anybody. 

.The pardon, by Governor Stephens, of 
Georgia, of Edward Cox, sentenced to impris- 
onmeni for life, for the murder of Robert A. 
Alston, is an outrage upon law and public 
jussice. The crime of Cox was as cold-blooded 
and deliberate murder as was ever perpetrated, 
and, before he is scarcely warmed in his prison- 
home, Governor Stephens jets him off scot 
free. There can be no greater abuse of the 
pardoning power. 

.-Senator Williams, of 
week, told the Senate that the Civil Service 
Reform in which he believed consisted ‘in 
electing a Democratic President in 1884, and 
giving him a big, hickory broom and telling 
him to sweep the platter clean. We compli- 
ment the Senator upon his outspoken candor. 
This is the ouly reform that the Demotratic 
Party really desires or would give, if in 
power. 


Kentucky, last 


..General Chalmers hopes to secure his 
seat in the next House of Representatives, and 
probably will. He ought to do so, since he 
was undoubtedly elected by the votes of the 
people. But what party will he belong to? 


The Democrats don’t want and won’t have | 


him; and the Rspnblicans, being so largely in 
the minority, can’t use him to any effect. He 
will have to te his own party. 


.-Oar readers do not. need to be warned 
against puttingany faith in the amusing Can- 
alian weather-cranks, Vennor and Wiggins. 
We hope Canada will keepa monopoly of that 
insanity. Doubtless, the weather is controlled 
by meteorological laws; but they are so com- 
plicated that men have vot made at approach 
to the power to predict a storm even a fort 
oight abead. 


.-..Our readers will not be sorry to see a few 
words further from Mr. Pentecost on the ques- 
tion whether the winning of souls is “almost a 
lost art.” That it is not @ lost art there is 


abundant proof in the progrsss which Christian- 
ity is making everywhere ; but that it is too much 
& neglected art is equally proved by the low rate 
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of increase in all our churches in the city and | 
the country. 


| 
.-In no country is there so great a profession | 
of interest in the higher education of women as | 
in our own, and yet there are very few of our 
higher institutions of learning which give them | 
a fair chance to gain the knowledge they desire. | 
While we talk about educating our women, it is 
left for the universities of Europe to receive them 
and graduate them. Is it not time this should be 
changed ? 

..The Louisville Christian Observer may be 
ever 80 much too suspicious of Northern ortho- 
doxy, but it deserves full praise for its strong 
and brave condemnation of the violations of law 
in Kentucky. The last case, in which a Negro 
was murdered by a white man for testimony | 
given at a trial, is an atrocious one and the 
feebleness of justice is severely denounced. 

.The Christian at Work tells about the 
Carson foot-tracks in its last issue, and says that | 
Professor Joseph Le Conte gives evidence as to | 
the “straddle,” showing that they are not human, 
as was at first announced. It was in THe INDE- | 
PENDENT of Sept. 28th that Professor Le Conte 
gave the full proof, with illustrations, to which 
our neighbor refers, 


. Last Sunday was appointed for the unveil- 
ing of the memorial to the late Dr. Leonard Ba- 
in Detroit, which was his birthplace. It 


con, 


: 5 | seems strange that so typical a New Englander 
sidewalks are tobe blown up by the bursting | ““"'” e v . 


should have reached Connecticut by so round- 
about a route; born in the extreme Western 
wilds, to be the exponent of our best Eastern 
thought. 


..It looks very much as if The Observer, | 
backed quietly by three or four pastors of this | 
city, were likely to take away from The Presby- | 
terian its lead in the assault on the Hebrew 
professors in the Presbyterian seminaries. It is 
easier to stir up a quarrel than to allay it and | 
our advice is against trying to start a schism. 


.We could not believe it, but it is almost 
true that the Mr. Wannemacher who is en- 
gaged to play the part of our Saviour in 
Saline Morse’s *‘ Passioo Play’ is a Philadel- | 
phia Baptist preacher. He has been a student 
for the Baptist ministry, but we hazard the 
guess that be will never be ordained. 


HOLIDAY NOTICE. 


AT no commpeniing period of time in 
many years have we received so many 
friendly letters and, so many new subscrib- 
ers as during the present month. Hundreds 
of new clubs have been formed and new 
single names are coming in from all direc- 
tions. Our daily mails give abundant and 
tangible proof of the general and friendly 
interest manifested by old subscribers in 
extending our circulation. 
terms now offered seem to be greatly ap- 
preciated in every quarter. We are es- 
pecially gratified, day by day, in the wide 
extent of territory we are now thickly 
covering by our new subscriptions, embrac- 
ing, as they do, every state and territory in 
the country. Also all points in foreign 


sulates, and other places where the English 
language is spoken. 

One single mail brought us subscribers from 
every one of the Eastern, Western, and Middle 
States, except one, nearly every one of the 





territories, and many of the Southern States. 
We respectfully and earnestly ask our old 
friends, as well as our new subscribers, to in- 
form their neighbors and others of our new 
club terms. Especially do we invite all per- 
sons, on renewing their own subscriptions, 
to try and get up aclub of five or more, and 
all get the paper, postage paid, at the ex- 
| ceedingly low rate of $2.00 per annum. All 


head of a sheet of paper the words: 
Club for Tue [INpEPENDENT, of New York. 





Pee decdésavetsestaess 
Dinar cncasdevecnsdids 
atin tsarsisncdcksnns 
RG dicnakeaesis caee nen 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


| attach your own name to it and then say to 
| all neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me in tak- 


| ing THe INDEPENDENT, postage paid, for one | 


year, at $2.00.” 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any one who 
may wish to get up a club. 

We believe that from 5 to 100 sub- 
scribers could easily be obtained within 
the limits of almost every post-office in the 
country on these low club terms. An even- 
ing’s work or an hour’s work in the day- 
time would start the ball, which others 
would roll to every door through the neigh- 
borhood. Reader, others are kindly doing 
this good work and saving for themselves 





The very low | 


nations, including missionary stations, con- | 


that is necessary to do isto place at the | 


each a dollar. Will you lease do the same ' 
| and thus help us immensely in widening | 


our field of usefulness? 
All persons will please notice the follow- 
ing in regard to subscriptions. 


First.—That in no case can the paper be | 


had ona single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second.—That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for *5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for #5. 

Third (and the most important).—That 
five or more persons may club together and 


get the paper for the Low prick or $2, 


This week we appear in a new dress of 
type, with new paper and new facilities, in 
the possession of two new and splendid 
steam presses, adapted to our present and 
steadily increasing wants. The entire ma- 


| chinery of our large press-room (all owned 


by Tue INDEPENDENT) now embraces nine 
steam presses, three folding and pasting 
machines, a cutting machine, and one of 
**Dick’s Mailers”—a valuable machine, used 
to cut and paste the little yellow tickets at- 
tached to each paper, containing the name 
and full address of each subscriber. 

We call the attention of our subscribers 
to the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at least ten days before their expira- 


| tion, as indicated by the date on the yellow 
| address label. 


It may save them the loss of 


some numbers of the paper and ourselves a | 


great deal of extra labor, which, at this busy 


season of the year, we desire to avoid as far 


as possible. 


Some of our old friends forget that we | 
are now conducting our business with them | 


for cash, the only correct plan, and that all 


| subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 


tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

The editorial staff of Tue INDEPENDENT, 
in all its more than twenty special and 


ably more than! double the number at- 
tached to any religious weekly in the 
world. Our steadily increasing force of 
writers and contributors embraces the 
strongest and most popular names of the 
day, whose contributions appear not only 
during the Holiday season, but all through 
| the year. 

With new determination to increase the 
value of this paper, new resolutions to 
make it an instrument of power in the 
world, a power to help every good cause 
and a power to cut down, root and branch, 
all that is wrong or hurtful among the peo- 
ple and in its institutions, we do not ex- 
pect to please everybody. We know, in 
| advance, that we shall not and cannot do 
| this. But we shall do the best we can to 
aid all churches and all Christian men and 
women, of every name and sect, in the 
good work of promoting the spiritual wel- 
| fare of the entire race; and we shall, also, 








| try hard, as in the past, to be of service to 
those patriotic men who honestly seek the | 


best moral, educational, financial, and 
political interests of all the people, North 
and South, irrespective of race, sex, cliques, 
or parties. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


separate departments, now embraces prob- | 





IMPCRTANT. 

| Mi, you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 

Cx. oe ce and Carriage Hire, and stopat Grand 
She otel, nearly opposite Grand Central De - 

| 450 elegant rooms reduced to 81 and upward per 

| Elevator. Restauract supplied with the best, Horse 
Cars, Stages, and levatert jot Railroad toall Depots. 


THE NEW VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
Few people but will realize the startling truth shown 
| eraving ac oomapens e advertisement of 
| the Rev. T. P. 

PENDENT. 
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Childs amber of Tar InpE- 
our eresnnd civilization battles with 
sease from the cradle to the grave. Unseen dangers 
surround us on every side; a slight cold or coneh, nex 
bring. us untold miseries—Catarrh, Bronchi- 
ton, in the near future. 
To many it will bea taplienel are that CATARRH 
| is very frequently mistaken for NSUMPTION, the 
| symptoms in each being much —_. especially in the 
earlier stages, No one who rec Tolatives n ~s a max. 
tem or who has friends or relatives with C) 
ym ly bed should fail v4 pA n 
statement of the case to Mr. Childs. There may 
even in very desperate cases, 
very of his cure for Catarrh has attracted 


| @reat attention. Leading ly 
state that Childs's treatment has cured them or their 
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» phy 
and business men. lw ave 


ace . positive, and pee ba cure for Catarrh, 
that, when properly used, never fails even in the most 
desperate cases, 
| _ None need feel any Resttamey in pi placing their case in 
Mr. Childs's hands We would call 
especial attention to the A, “na request a 
careful perusal of the facts as set forth.—American 
Christian Rew jew, 


ae 
3 
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IVORY SOAP. 

We trust and believe that there is no reader of THE 

INDEPENDENT who can gue ignore ..- claims made 
upon him by soap; re are 80 m 

, and indifferent, oF worne that it. ry not 


of the “Ivor oap, 
GAMBLE, of baci 


to us. Althouch, from Ay well- known character and 
sepeetcn of Messrs. Proctor & GAMBLE, we expected 
airly good fe pet, we were somewhat su at the 
poness Gast ady,, Bron see — the cake o "e0aD, sai 
immedi ptely: & t soap come from 
It's the yer hid’ in the “house We used to pe it 
altogether. 'K now ? It's poten for 
the aundry dd for the Dathetub” Another said “ It 


| is most excellent,” and this was the general report 
| from @ The reason the “Ivory” is such an excel. 
| lent laundry soap is because of its great purity and the 
| fact that it contains so large a proportion of true soap 
} ona so little valueless matter. It can be obtained of 
| ay and dealers. If your grocer does not keep it, 
| e him order it. 


A NEW YORK HOTEL. 
“Heretorore, when visitingNew York. we have al- 
ways stopped at a down-town hotel; but ‘hie 5! for 
a change, hought we would try an up-town house, and 
at the Grand Union, corner of Fourth Avenue 


ours when stopping in New York, as we have found it 
| much pleasanter and agreeable stopping up-town. The 
Grand Union, which is run on the European plan, with 
prices to suit all sized purses (having rooms ranging 
from $1.00 a day up). is a model houre, every depart- 
ment being first-class. Besides being just across from 
the Grand Central Depot, street-care, omnibuees, and 
elevated reilways run direct] 
ene - to take either of the 


down- Pad. when in New York. we would sey: Try the 
Grand Union, and if you don't find Mr. Garrtson, the 
manager, @ m ndlord, running a model hote) at 

ud." Ratirod you will be unable to ffid such in the 
ona #9, atlroad Record, Atlanta, Ga, 


ENGRAVINGS AN D ETCHINGS. 

A FINE engraving is much better to hang upon your 
wall than a chromo or chesp and poor oil painting. In 
an eneraving one can hove a] the art, genius. end tal- 
ent of the greatert masters, ancient an modern, accu- 
rately reproduced and at a moderate price. 

ery many, also, of the etchings of femous artiste 
can be procured, one of which. as an educator and a 
thing of beauty is worth 911 of the chromos extant. 

Messrs. L. A. Elliot & Co., of Boston, are larce im- 
porters of Envravings, Etchings, Photographs, etc., and 
will be pleased to answer any inquiries for such goods. 

Their advertisement will be be found on the 2th paxe. 


THERE is no lady who does not desire to be beantiful ; 
but alas! a sallow. imperfect complexion and beauty 
do not fr hand-in-hand. and many who would be other. 
wise, 3}] that the word implies, possess this one defect, 
But to thore who, in former years, bemoaned their fate 
in this respect without avail, “Chomoplin’s Liquid 
Pear! " came as a ray of comfort, and they have proved 
that this wonderful cosmetic is all that it claims to be 
and will change the most sallow comnlexion into one of 
dazziine fairness. And that it will do this without in- 
jJuring the most delicate skin the many te —— | 
of distinswuished ladies and actresses in possession 
the proprietor bear abundant proof. 


* If you are a women and want both health and 
beauty, remember that all superficial efforts to in- 
crease your personal charms are vain. Freshness and 
beauty accompany health, and to secure this, Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham's remedies for all female weak- 
nesses Offer the surest means of renovation. The 
highest intelligence loses its luster when it must find 
| expression through a bilious complexion. Good for 
| either sex. 





— 
*.”“ FPiGuRES are not always facts”; but the incon 
trovertible facts concerning Kidney-Wort are better 
than most figures. For instance, “ It is curing every - 
body,” writes a druggist. “ Kidney-Wort is the most 
popular medicine we sell." It should be, by right, for 
no other medicine has such specific action on the liver, 
| bowels, and kidneys. Do not fail to try it. 
> 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS. 


Messrs. Sxans & Core, of No.1 William Street, in 

! eddition to their] large and varied assortment of Blank 

and Stationery of a)! ninds, a are now offering an 

extensive assortument of Christm: ew Year's, and 

| Birthday Cards of the most beautiful designs and 
workmanship, at very low prices. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 

| Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
aud always proves true. 


equals Coes Cough | 


BUSIN ESS N OTICES. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


/A sEMI-CENTENNIAL GREETING, 
Anovt fifty . Doucras, of 
Middletown, an. n ‘the 7 ot B. of ps 
ee rakes pee eteaaea 
m vi | 
red to them that they would have an opportunity to 
send their friends a Semi a] tmas Greet 2 West re St, bet, Fifth and Sixth i. 
ng, or, that bandreds of woremen wou) be employed 


1,-O,-- hing man 





joyous 
never grow Jess. 





sense Of smell and 
poaiies wil cure 1S. Rea 
ead 
: 


the result ‘of thei efforts, 
xf foe, sega sll the habitable 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are bere on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for mom 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
rom the country will have the beet attention. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably kuowu to the public sitice 
1526. Caer Lnonst. Echool, Fire Alara: 
and otber bells: also Chimes und Veals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


In order to reduce stock previous to the 
semi-annual will offer at 
Cireatly Reduced Prices for the balance of 
the season Paris-rnade 


inventory, we 


and those of our 
our own Manufactured Garments, Din- 
ner and Carriage Costumes, Suits, Even- 
ing Toilet#, Cloaks, 
ete. Also 
Cloaks, 


Dolmans, Circulars, 


Misses’ and Children’s Suita, 


Ulsters, ete., ete. 


BROADWAY AND i9th STREET. 


Oriental Rugs, 


Large and Small Sixes, 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co,, 


BROADWAY. AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Financial. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND STATE 


BANKS. 


the 
state 
the 


not 


Tue banks of that do 


exist 


several states 


business under authority inde 


pendently of Government. 


General 


Congress does regulate business 


and has no power to prescribe any rules for 


their management. They receive no bene 


fit from national legislation. Wherever 


they are and whatever franchises and 
powers they possess is wholly due to the 
operation of state laws. If the national 


banking system should entirely disappear, 


this would not destroy the state banks now 


existing, but would undoubtedly greatly 
increase their number. In such an event 
the banking system of this country would 


return, so far as thie for its exist- 
ence is concerned, to the condition that pre 
ceded the war: and, 


and withdrawn, 


authority 


if greenbacks were paid 
then the state banks would 


furnish the paper circulation for the entire 
country 
The power to charter banking corpora- 


tions is one of the sovereign powers of every 
state; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that this power includes the 
right of to corporations the 
Issue for 


giving 
lo 
among the people as money. 


those 
authority notes circulation 
It is true that 
the Constitution forbids the states to ** emit 
hills of credit.”” The Supreme Court, how- 
has decided that bank-notes, issued 
state net ‘bills of 
within the meaning of the constitu 
tional clause, 


ever, 


under authority, are 
credit” 
that clause has no 
application to them, or the power of the 
to their banks. 


issued 


and, hence, 


states authorize issue by 


Such notes are not 
of circulation; 
but obligations of the banks issuing them. 
They are not money and not legal-tenders, 
and not issued on the credit of the state; but 
simply the promissory notes of the banks 
and circulating among the people the 
credit of banks. This Is the view 
taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States 2s to state bank-notes. 

If these banks 
the creatures of the 


state obligations 


for the purpose monetary 


on 


those 


state are not in any sense 
General Government and 
no franchises or advantages there- 
do they 
We know of 
and that is the 
relation of taxpayers. There were, accord- 
ing the last report of Comptroller 
Knox, one thousand and twelve state banks 


derive 
what relation, if 
to that 


such 


from, any, SUS- 


tain Government’? 


but one relation, 


to 


THE 


and trust companies in the United States 
sustaining this relation. The General Gov- 
ernment requires these banks to pay one- 
half of one per cent. each year on their 
capital beyond the amount invested in 
United States bonds, with the provision 
that this term *‘ capital” shall not include 
money borrowed or received from day to 
the usual course of business, from 
any person not a partner or interested in the 
banks. The Government requires them to 
pay the same rate on the average amount of 


day, in 


their deposits of money, subject to payment 
by check or draft or represented by certifi- 
cates of deposit or otherwise, whether pay- 
able on demand or at future 
This tax was levied alike upon state and 
national banks during the war, when the 
Government felt the necessity of 
everything that could be reached, and 
been continued ever since, although now no 
such State banks, as well 
as national banks, have bad ample occasion 
to understand their relation to the Govern- 
ment as taxpayers. 


some day. 


taxing 
has 


necessity exists, 


We do not deny the constitutional author- 


ity under which these levied. 
Congress, in its general taxing power, has 
undoubted authority to impose 
Let that Congress 


should impose and continue in the time of 


tuxes are 
such taxes, 
us, however, suppose 
peace asimilar tax on all civil corporations, 
created by and dependent on state law 
all 
companies, on all mining companies, on all 
railroad companies, indeed, upon all bodies 


s, on 


ell manufacturing Companies, on oil 


corporate, organized, and doing business 
under state authority. How long would 


it take the people to come to the conclusion, 
the war being ended and the Government 
having a large amount of surplus beyond 
its ordinary expenses, that it is about time 
for Congress to change its tax laws and 
relieve the industry of the 
from an enormous burden’ 
We do not think that it would require much 
time And yet 
such a system of taxation would be, in prin- 
ciple and in kind, just what the present law 
is in application to state banks. It would 
be only this law generalized and made ap- 


and business 
country such 


to reach this conclusion. 


plicable to all business corporations existing 
under state authority. Is there 
why state banks should be 


uny reason 
selected, rather 
than other state corporations, for a Federal 
tax op their average capital and deposits? 
Is there anything iv a banking company that 
calls the tax which does not equally 
exist manufacturing or mining com- 
Is banking « bad business, which, 
for the purpose of setting a mark upon it, 
ought to be burdened with taxationy We 
ure making no plea for state banks, in dis- 
tinction from national banks; con 
that can no good reason why 
the Government should tax the former on 
their capital and deposits that would not be 
equally good for taxing all civil corporations 
existing and doing 
authority. 


for 
in a 
pany’ 


vet we 


fess we see 


business under state 


STATE BANK REPORTS. 


We present herewith a summary of the 
important and leading items of the reports 





of some of the State Banks located in this 
city, published in this issue : 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK 
I ond tndedencsdcnvensevecseces Myee,u7 
Capital stock mats 100,0°% 
Undivided profits... 41,70 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
ONE s os.06-00 vo secneses -B4,0L2, 4 
CREED CO osc oc es esciccsccccesesss 300,008 
Undivided profits. cceccees 164.64 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
SE ncncceecessa #1308, 7% 
IS bixcnddindisickantsennaces 100,004 
Surplus..... 75 
U ndivided profite.. sense : M250 
PEOPLE'S BANK. 
Rerourves.... . 2, 20,08" 
Capital stock.. 200,000 
IE vnaccmiasacpevinecscrmmessceess 113,082 
Undivided; profits......... 2,537 
- 
Tue business of the money market for 


the past week was light and the demands 
of borrowers few, owing to the general 
observance of the Christmas Holidays by 


the host of brokers, speculators, and in- 
vestors who generally throng financial 
circles. There was no appreciable change 


in rates, and loanable funds were in ample 
supply to mieet all demands. The rate on 
‘‘eall” loans on stocks were 4 and 5 percent., 


INDEPEN 


DENT. 


and on Government nil 24 ond 3 per 
cent. Time loans were unchanged from 
quotations of last week. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at from 6 to 7 per cent., in 
accordance with the date of maturity. In 
view of the unusually strong condition of 
the banks and the nearness of the New 
Year, no extraordinary activity is anticipated 
in the market for some time to come. 

















Bank Svocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
Bid, Anked, Bid, Axked. 
America,..... . i 154 Marine.. . 140 — 
American Ex ....120 — Mechanic 
Butch’s & Drov's.100 Mercantile. — 
Broadway a Merchants’. 133 
Si asscncarences 185, _ 
sommierce, ......-151 
© orn Exchange. .170 - 
Chemical... . 2001 
Central Nat'l 15 ~ 
oo ontinen ital 12 
Cc hathart.. 
Citizens... 
East River. - 
Eleventh Ward - 
First Nation’) 800 160 
Fourth Nation’l - - 
, — 135 - 140 
German-Amer'n.. % - ~ 
Gallatin.. 160 - oo 17 
Germania. an Al 140 
Hanover...... 135 St. Nicholas. . ™m 6 
Imp't’s & Trad’s..255 grade ae" 6..--.-113 117 
| eres 135 - Unie 157 - 
Leather Man’t... .165 Hi nit’ “a States Nat. 1) 
Manhattan......).145 189 all St. Nat’l.....100 
Srock Marker. Te stock market has 
been duller than it has been for many 
months during the past week and there 


was more interest manifested in the 
Christmas frolic than there was in the buy- 
ing and of stocks. Under the cir- 
however, the market was well 
supported whenever there was a disposition 
to drop too rapidly, so that the changes of 
importance are comparatively few, though 
in the majority of cases the tendency 
toward lower prices. The sales 
Board amounted to 1,330,267 shares. 

U.S. Bonps. 
ernment bond 


annual 


selling 
cumstances, 


was 
at the 


-The business of the Gov- 
market was in sympathy 
with that of the Stock Exchange, though it 
was less active,with but little demand. As a 
result, a decline is noted in 4s and 4$s reg- 
istered of $c. each, 4s and 44s coupon, and 8s 
each 2c. and extended 5s } ¢. 
quotations were as follows: 


The closing 





Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked, 

ba, "1, com. at Nee 5 108% Currency 6s, “M5. .128 
4398, 1891, reg... .113 1134, Currency 68 
{*. ie. coup fs 113°, ¢ Jurrency 6s, "97. .13¢ 
4a, 1% nes we liv'y Currency 6a, 

is yup... ‘i 120, Currency 6a, 
Three per ¢ cents.103s, MWO% 

The Secretary of the Treasury announces 
that the three-months’ interest due Febru- 
ary Ist, 1882, on the bonds embraced in 


the 119th call will be paid by checks for- 
warded to the registered owners in “the 
usual manner. 


Raixoap Bonps.--Railroad bonds were 
irregular. The principal changes were an 
advance of 2 per cent. in Central Pacific 
Land Grants, to 106; 1 per cent. in Mobile 
and Ohio New 6s, to 1044; 1 per cent. in 
Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington Firsts, to 50, 
and 14 in Alton and Terre Haute Division, to 
604; and a decline of 2 per cent. in South 
Carolina Incomes, to 5¢; 14 in Rich. and 
Danville Debenture 6s, to 633; and 1 per 


cent. in Metropolitan Seconds, to 87; and 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg IJn- 


comes to 45. 

Bank Sratrement.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks issued by the Clearing- 
house each week shows a gain in specie of 
%*1,202,400 a loss in legal tenders of $1,491,- 
000, and an increase in deposits of *2,436,- 


600, an expansion in loans of %2,630,600, 
and an increase in circulation of 3104,000. 


The movement for the week results in a loss 
in surplus reserve of $807,750; but the 
banks still hold $5,272,175 in excess of legal 
requirements. 

Foreign Excuance. — The market for 
foreign exchange was quite easy in the ear- 
lier part of the week, when the demand to 
remit against called bonds had been sup- 
plied and the nominal asking quotations 
were marked down $c. Subsequently, un- 
der a stimulus of a demand to remit inter- 
est, and also in consequence of the ease of 
the money market, the decline was recov- 
ered and the rates remain the same as re- 
ported last week, which was *4.814 for 60- 
day bills and $4.85 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of } c. to 
14 c. from posted figures. 

Financia. Irem.—We call the attention 
of trustees and investors to the securities 
advertised by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Divivenvs.—The Wall Street National 
Bank has declared a dividend of three per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The North River Savings Benk hes de- 
clared adividend at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable after January 15th. 

The National Park Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Bank of New York has declared a 
ilividend of four per cent., payable January 
» 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Market National Bank has declared a 


[December 28, 1882. 


semi-annual dividend 
payable January 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., my able January 8th. 

The Be ywery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

he Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d. 

The Third National Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Chie ago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable January 20th. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two per cent., payable February 1st. 

The East River National Bank declared a 
dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2d. The present officers 
of this bank are Wm. H. Oakley, president, 
David C. Tiebout, cashier. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent.. 
payable January 2d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared a 
dividend of three percent., payable January 





of four per cent.. 


Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 5th. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The People’s Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 2d. 





OFFLCE OF FISK & HATCH, j 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Dec. 18th, 1882. 

Tu those persons seeking a good interest- 
paying 6-per-cent. investment at or about par 
we would recommend the Chesapeake and 
Ohio six-per-cent. bonds, due in 1911, aud the 
Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy 
sixes, due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their intercet ron 
ularly in New York City in gold. They are both 
First Mortgages on finished properties. with 
vet earnings largely in excess of their interest 
payments, and both are listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

In this connection we bave just published . 
little document ** Concerning the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway,’ copies of which can be 
had at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, pand France. 
Ss 


ISSU 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


fo Tr ustees and. Investors Secking | the 
wanes ing of Funds wholly beyond the re- 
motest risk we recommend the 5-Per- 
Cent. First Mortgage 30-Year Renewal 
Bonds of the 


LITTLE MIAMI RATLROAD. 


This Company has never paid less than 8 Per Cent. 
annual dividends upon its Stock for the past 30 years. 
Tota] bonded indebtedness, 81,500,000; Capital 
Stock, $4,837,300. 

We also offer 

Pennsylvania Company’s 4\<s of 1921. 
Chicago and Northwestern 5s of 1929. 
and .other high-grade investment securi- 


ties. 
N,LOEB & CO.. 


KUHN 
31 NASSAU STREET. 


No Risk; “=” Dolid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 
Central ilinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Lil. 


OFYICES OF THE OREGON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, | | - 
MILLs BUILDING, Broap Sr., 
New Yor, Dec. 22d, 1882. { 
[as MAJORITY OF THIS COMPANY'S 
stockholders having assented to the proposed in- 





crease of the capital stock by the issue of twenty thou. 

cama s additional shares, as recited in = resolutions of 

the & of gee ‘Dansed Dec. 1882, ak a4 

bonds of = an 

hereby notified that their respective puivilenss of of ~* 
8 upon the 

cited in said resolutions may be exercised from the 

until an Jan. Sth, 1883, at the 

o m2} y in New York or upon 

Cinimed,. Fu of the bonds nm which the ege is 

inf sh be upon 

















December 28, 1882.] 


(LLins, PouvEN & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Ghelden Ce Collins. Thos. H. , Bouden. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


— +0 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cenz. Dewentunes at Par, redeem- 
ablein 1,2 and 3 years, and at 1,3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Hualf-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by draft on New York negotiable «t 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
néwed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Ottice, 
Lonpvow, CanaDA, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director 
JOSEPH D. SAUNBY, 





securities aiway* 


Frank Jenkins 


EDWARD LE RUEY, 
Managing sueties, 


Preside nt. 

Secured " First 
° Mortgage loans on 
i= roved Red River 
alles y Farms, werth 
© three to a times the amount 

loaned. 
Interest collected and sent to you free 
of Cost. First Money Loaner in the 
Valley. Eight years in the business. 
Personal acquaintance with men, lands, and values. 





Have never had occasion to foreclose a mortgage ona | 


Red River Valley farm yet. Best of references. 
Interest allowed on funds from time received, as 
stated in my circular. No delays in investing, 
us safe as U.S. Bonds and pay nearly three times as 
much. Iam known, recommended, and endorsed by 
leading business men and clergymen, East and West, 
men for whom I have been investing money for years 


—_ Among others, Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hart- 
ord, Conn.; E. H Bailey, Cashier, First National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Merrill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., 


L L D., President Rut; gore, College, New Brunswick, N 
Hon. Amos C. Chase, U. S. Senator, Kingston, N. H.; 
Simand H. Attwood, M.'D., Woodbury, Conn. Send 
for fuller information and list of references and 
cireular if you have aoe to invest. 
Address E. P. GATES, 
__ oe sident Mere hants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota 


THE SLATE 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 


Cor. Exchange Place and Willia m St: 


(Under the supervision of The Bank of the 


New York. 


State of 


Bowes to rent from 815 to 8250 per year 
BURGLAR- 


Tnapection aolicited, 


in this unquestionably secure 
PROOF Vault. 


A, F. DAY, Manager 


J. D. BROWER, Assistant. 





MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NEITING SEVEN PER CENT. 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
furms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 

worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most SAFE and PROFIT 
\BLE form of investing money known 
In an experience of many year, and loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar lost 
ye assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and princ pal 
and remitting to investors, OF CHARGE. and 
in case of any trouble or delay ay pac a such col 
weatione, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EXPENSE, and 
HIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLES GUAR 
ANTFED ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular and ful) particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence “6 to 
securities, titles. etc. Address 
P. MORG 
AGENT FOR a 
¥ ESTER LY, Pe 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 00, Eansas ‘City, Mo 


A N 


GENERAL ENGLAND, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
‘Established. . .1857. 


REA L SISTA TE BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 


COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 24,04," 


and remit- 
tances made promptly. 
By AX ES ond Assessments 
on a Mortgage for a term of years 


LOA N S carefully necotiated. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrauce through the Bank. 


“THE WESTE 
ARM | MORTGAGE ¢O. 


an. | — ay FinsT 


looked after and 





Jarms, 
of ~—H in on Nery. York. 

~y emacs. 5 ee: 

. Peferences a — 

{xs g ere J. 7 Wal We Vice 

L. PERKINS, ‘Reeretary : CH w. 
, Treasurer; N. ART, Auditor. 


on day 
a iy 


— 
MORTGAGE LOANS. tone 
ee 


FP. M. PERK 
eueri 





| Other real es 
| Bonds and nnn Ea 


- plication 


THE 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
ys and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines —— construction and 
their bonds purchased or negottat. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and ao, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporation: 

WILL CONDUCT “THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of ll Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT S©CURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them Into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


7 x T 4 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
No. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N.Y.. 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. A yen- 
eral banking business transacted. Securities bought 
and sold on Commission for cash or on margin. Ad- 
vances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
4 per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances. 
Orders executed at London, San Franciseo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 

P.S.—My New York Weekly Financial Report is 
mailed free of charge on application. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will dowell to write = or a on the ol@ Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL “TR ELT, PEW. YORK 
(Form erly HOWES & 
Tnis house transects a “general 'Stock ‘Commiastos 
business, with very la rien 
Interest allowed on Epoal s at vi ‘per cent., 
on deman 


payable 


( CARTERLY REPORT OF THE PEOPLE’S 
2 BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, on the 


op Ried | morning of Saturday, the 16th day of December, 1882. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ................e000+- 
Due from directors of the bank 
included in loans and dis- 


1.146.724 67 


counts.... 102.4%) 20 
Due from trust ¢ om panies &, state 
an dnational banks..... B02,8GR 4 


Due from private bankers and 
brokers . 
Banking- house and lot 





| Stoc eke SE BONG acccevecesces 133,728 00 
Lasaaggenetinans sce oseecusnneenses 708 4 
United States lezal notes and circulatiny 
notes of national hanks................... 153.194 06 
| Cash items—viz., bille chances = 
P » the next da, ox 
OF iGer items carste as cash nie i 168,144 43 
Loss and expenses—viz. : 
Current e - ae - 2 28 
I cnccncnscancee 917 30 17,048 58 
Total #2,290,089 39 


| ix 
| sworn, each for himself, saith t 


‘Z t ABILITIES. 


Capital stock, pain in, in cash #200,006 v0 





Surplus fund......... kes aweaeskeniend 113,082 20 
Undivided profits—viz.: 

ee, OS RN ¥%26,419 63 

Tuterest. ers a 4,393 58 

Other profit s.. 1,724 1h 22,437 28 
Circulation registered, leas notes 

> eae 5,416 00 5.415 00 
Due de; ee ‘ae followe—viz. 

Deposits subject tocheck...... *$1,764,25 BS) 

Demaud certificates of deposit 3,621 

Certified checks TA.227 Gi— 1,001,288 QR | 
Due trust companies, state and 

national banks. . 4,818 74 
Due private banks and bankers.. 52,458 30 A7,272 04 | 
Amount due not included under | 

either of the above heads—viz.: 

Unpaid dividends..... babes &5e2 00 

United States taxes.. 714 74 

State taxes nese 19 97 10,494 51 

FE ROE eR 2,220.8 39 | 


STATE oY New York, ren NTY OF New Yo 

HUNTER, President, and WILLIAM 
” , Cashier, of ibe People’s Bank, a bank lo- 
cate y WF doing business at No. 443 aaa 39 Canal Street, 
in the City of New York,in said county, being duly 
hat the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is in 





| all respects a true statement of the condition of said 


bank before the transaction of any pasiness on the 16th 
day of December, Lea to the best ort ae nowledge and 
Cc 


belief. ARLES A HUNTER, Pre wide ent. 
WILLIAM MILNF, ts Cashier 
severally subscribed and sworn both “depo 


} ner nts, the 19th day of December, 182. before me. 


GEORGE G. ULILt 
Notary Public, New York C ounty, 137. 


( ss AY JY STATEMENT OF THE BANK 
Sarurday, Decen 












- SOURCES, 

i is vs nccsnn states sdcensoas 2,534,000 50 
Stn scncnnsseannn seesmncgsnecconeuste: 1644 34 
Due from Directors of the Bank, \ senemeenn 

in loans and geeounn, 226,000 
Due from banks..... 6546 U1 
Due —_ bankers. 5,144 65 
Real cstate........... § 146 37 
Bonds m= portyages oseainibiiniidane 7.875 00 
Stoc ks and bonds. . wane 105,450 00 
ae  cinniaielinianatinnsaa ae 6, GRD 

~ Lexai Tender notes and | cire vulating 

notes of national banks.............. 42%, 506 00 

Exchanges, etc............ 421,349 00 
Current expenses. 21,530 41 
Furniture and fixtures........ 4,000 00 
Pe ng *,662 31 
Due from Treasurer of the United States. . 9,000 00 


4,092,498 07 
LIA ss. 









Capital stock.. naan dusts Cle seeeee oo 
Undivided profits... AE Le ee 648 91 
Deposits subject to ch ‘ 4. naenais a 2 
pemend certificates of ae 0K 15,065 05 
Certified checks. 6,758 QM 
> — com} 
24,5065 1 
Due e to ban ke ers. 3,198 63 
Cashier's checks outstan 42,108 96 
Total.. . #4, on, 496 7 7 


STATE OF New Youn, © County ov New ¥ Fons : 
ROBERT SC L. den ReGERk 
Cashier of BANK OF THE ME ‘TROPOLIS, a bankiné 


ousand 


that the business of the said bank hes bee: 
transacted at the location aforesaid. 


nm an 


ROB. SCHELL, Peaitent. 
THEO. ROGE ” 
Severally subscribed and sworn to ente, 
the 19th day of oom ~— 1982. Epwarp C. Evans, 


otary Public (No. @ %), N. ¥ Co 


ais dt 8 dclsMbant ale 


aerEnig RT Or T E MURRAY 
Quart of BANKS on 3 BrORT me of haturdar, the 










ESOURCES , 

Loans and discounts, as Bee schedule... ... 81,088,465 16 
Due from directors the 

bank, included in loans 

and discounts................ $17,725 
Overdrafts, as per schedule.................. 474 46 
Due from trust companies, oume and Na. 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 35,302 97 
Bonds and mo eR, a8 per eee 1,138 40 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 1,000 00 

specie. 42,113 00 

United 8 





tender notes and 














lating notes of calenad banks 109,170 00 
Cash items—viz., bills and 
on I bg the next day’s 
Sci aneancaastenscoes $94,822 4% 
Other i items eared i as cash, as 
per schedule. 7 3,265 23 
—- 102.587 71 
Loss and agua —viz.: 
Taxes . $2,285 bo 
© arveat expenses. 9,080 24 
- - 11,365 73 
Assets not included under 
ad of the above heads 
iz.: 
Furniture and fixtures....... 3.580 50 
Suspense account.............+ 3,554 70 | 
---—- 7,185 20 | 
PE sist ckdchad whenkatdelukensd . 81,963,782 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid = <_<. — $100,000 00 
Undivid fund . 75,000 00 
ivided profits—v i 
Pn pekdaestasekes ctexteess $39,567 64 
Sa e. ebeceneccesecee 3,070 9 
I iictideeddaikucncedionen ete _7814 0 
— W282 66 | 


Due depositors as follows— 
Deposits subject to chec ke * a1, 015, a3 27 
Demand erti peetes of de “posit. 7,602 50 


STATE OF New Yorx, ‘Cov NTY OF New ¥ 

William A- Darling, President, and Aivert it Gate, 
Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a 
business at No. 760 Third Avenue, 
York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self saith that the oregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in al respecte, a true state- 
ment of the condition of the seid bank, before the 
transaction of any business on the 16th day of Decem- 
ber, 1882, to the best of his poowled and belie 

ws sLIAM A ING, President. 

H. GALE, "Gobies 


in the City of Ee Ww 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, / 
New York, Dec, 13th, 1882. + 
DIVIDEND Ne. 62. 
TENHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONF 
HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end 
ing Dec. Slst instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of January next, 
to shareholders of record on the 2uth day of Decem 
ber instant. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. 20th instant, and opened on the 
morning of the 16th of January next. 

R. i. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BAN T 
* eo! et, EIGHTH Ag. ay AND oo STREET? . 
ok TY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. — 
The Grades have declared, ont of the earnings of the 
pest six months, a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
our per cent. per apnum on all sums of $5 and up- 
ward, payable to de potters entitled thereto on and 
after January 15th, 1 
N Not WiTHDRAWN will be odged to 
the 6 principel an and draw interest from January 
ADE on or before Jan. 10th Sail “draw 
interest fro 4 - n Ist. 
BANK OPEN daily from 10 A. M. to8 P. M., also on 
Monday and Saturday exenines from 6 to 8& 


ocloc 
STAFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary. 


THE NatTIonaL Park Bank oF NEw YORK,,; 
New York, 19th December, 1882. ‘ 
MI\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 
the earnings of the past six months, payable 2d Jan- 
ary, 1883. 
The transfer books will remain closed until the Sth 


| proximo. 


Certified checks,..............++% 97,535 83 
Due trust com Danica, state and 
national banks, as per sched- 
Si cdesissubqueghiesstesscheannel 60,989 79 
- 1,111,340 39 | 
I iio vis 605s 0s scccnsnsecesese 27,072 58 
Unpaid dividends,................. siaee aon ‘ 107 Wo 
Total.. an BAB, 782 63 


nk located and doing | 


severally mpeitah and sworn to by both deponents | 


the 18th day of December, 1882, before me 
James DIxon, Notary Public 


¢ UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 16th day of December, 1882: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts.. 


$684,161 79 


Due trom directors 4 the bank, included ‘in 
ew re 44,275 00 
Overdrafts. 65 


Due from trust ‘companies, state and nation- 
DE dion ssbbinebbines connate ederanerssunaba 


Banking-house and lot.. 













Bonds and inortgages. . 6,073 00 
Stocks and bonds....... 12,978 7 

Specie.............-+. 13,980 00 
U. 8. legal-tender no! 

of national banks 62,025 00 
Bills and checks for the ne 

CRIA, ri ap coscve esses 68,658 18 
Items carried as cas 980 83 
Taxes paid...... 167 85 
Current expenses. 5,420 83 
Stamped check-book account............ 1M 14 





92,072 27 
#100,000 00 


LIABI, ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.................. 
Undivided profite—viz ‘discount. . BIn,600 65 
-xchangre. . ~ > 


4,407 7 





Deposits oritare to cheek. 
Demand certificates of de mepemt. 
Certified checks.. ie 


OO 
22,189 44 840,312 37 


aoe 72 a7 


| STATE 4 New York, County or New Yo 


THE METROPO LES, ov the morning of 
Tt ; 


GEO. W - QU INTARD, Vice-President, cna CHAS 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK: 
a bank located and doing buctpees at No. 147 Avenue), 
in the City of New York, in same county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself saith that the foregoing ré 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, isi 
H resy a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 16th day of December, 1882, to the best of his 


knowledge and beter 
GEC , oF INTARD, V soe. -President. 
CHA “ ROWN, Cashiec 
erally subse Abed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the Det day of December, 1882, before me, 
Jor W. 'SwAINE, 
Notary Pybite, King« Co., N. Y. 
Certificate filed in New York C« 


iT get full information about our 
iNVE ’ ORS’ a. farm mortgages. 12 
years expe: ot a dollar lost. J 
Watkins & Co.’ Lawrence, * nsas,and 243 Broadway, 











ELECTION NOTICES. 


THE mPontay AND “pApear NATION es 
alg Kall ky od b. 


TVHE ANNU AL Lice TION, YOR why EC 7. 
ora of this bank wil be held at its banking-rooms, 
corner of Broadway and Murray ry uesday, 
January 9th, 1883. abe poll will n from 12 ™. 
tolFr EDWARD TOWNS! END, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE TRADEAMEN’ % NATIONAL BANK, ; 
New York, Dec, 19th, 1482. \ 

A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(344) PER CENT. will be paid to the 
this bank on and after Jan. 2d, 193. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


‘F\HE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 24, 1#2.—DIVIDEND.— 
The Directors of thie Bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five (5) per cent., payable on 
and after Monday, January &th, 15h. 
Transfer books will puain closed until the 9th prox. 
». J. MCGOURKEY, Cashier. 


THE Magee Mariomen Bann, : 


Ne DEC. 
'E‘HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE rit 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable to shareholders on 
and after January 2d, 18 
The transfer book will Semele closed until that date. 
GILBERT, Cashier. 


Merc nee EXCHANGE ampoeas: BANK OF} 
oe aad to 


(PHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS itan THIN 
day oa ared a dividend of Three (3) Per Cent., pa 

ab) nd after Jan. 883. Transfer books will 

be closed till Jan. 10th, 183. 

A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


stockholders of 


THE Bags oF, New Pg 


"TME."PARD OF RIRECROBR AAW Phe 
free from tax, pa paretle on and afte 


fer book! 1 be closed gatil a rt we 
amen " . E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


HE. NATIONAL SHOE AND LE LEATHER 
FIGHTH DIVIDEND. orb Tete f this’ bank ae 
ec 0 8 De ve 
this day declared « semi-annual dividend of four (4) 
er eont, peyahio Sepuary *. 1888, until which date 


ks will be 
a °s, ML. CRANE, Cashier 


| on FRIDAY 


29,643 fo — 41,760 00 | 


E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


Tue LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Ratiway Co., 
REASURER’S OFFICE, 

Guaxp < Cc SRNTRAL DEPOr, } 
ryyet BOARD or. ‘Dueeer ‘noite. ‘or’ THIS 
r Aoinps any par pore this a day decla: uerterly Ht 
dend of ‘ Fee. 1X ca api i stock, pa a 
able on TH HURSBAY Mhe'F RST day of FEBRUAR 

next, at this office. 

The taansfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock P. M. 
the 29th inst., and will be reopened on the 
morning of Monday, the Sth day of February next. 

5 ANDERBILT, Acting Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, AND, 
OMAHA RarLway Co., 52 tg og ye 


Ew Yo \ 
A" oy EPEND OF ON) AND: THMER-OUAR- 
we Cons. oP e Preferred Stock of this 
com bag Li he ‘Hoard of Directors on the 
ae ~} will be aa at the company’s office, at Room 
all Street, New York, on § aturday Januar 
oth “ne hy Transfer books of Preferred Stock will 
close on Saturday, Dec. S0th, Sy reopen on Wednes 
day, Jan. 24th, 1883. M.L. 8 28, Treasurer, 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, ; 
New York, Dec. 20th, 1882. 4 
A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT, WILL 
be paid to the stockholders of thie bank on and after 
the 24 day of January, 183. Transfer booke will be 
closed from this date to day of payment. 
W. H. COX, Cashier. 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 2¢d, 1881.5 5 
Prue DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
THREE (8) PER 
payable on and after January 2d, 1883, 
JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 


this day declared a Dividend of 
CENT., 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
or New Yorks, 
DECEMBER 2th, isa2. ‘ 
FORTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
MINHE BOARD OF DIREC TOR HAVE ot oi 
day declared a dividend of FIVE 
payable January Sth, 183. Boa hace will be 
closed from 2th inst. until after the annual election, on 
the 9th prox. REDE RIC TAYLOR, Cashier, 


WALL SteReT NATIONAL Tt 
za Ls Be a. — om 
New mt Dec 
I IVIDEND. THE BOARD ‘OF binecr TOR 
of this pank ve this day declared a dividen ot 
THREE PER CENT. from the earnings of the past six 
inonthe, payable January 2d, 1863 
Transfer books will close, from the 20th inst. until 
January 2d, 1488. DICKINSON, Casbier. 


/ 





= hes 


TAF ees AND ‘TRADERS’ NATIONAL, 
ane ¥. RL yd YORK, 
, DEC EMBER 167TH, 1882. \ 
DIVIDEND OF ‘SEVEN PEK CENT, OUT 
44. of the earnings of the last six months has to-day 
been declared by is bank, payable on the Yd day of 
January next he transfer hooks will remain closed 
till that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Caspier. 


MapCANyILE Mariomay Bank, 
Bt 


New Yor 18 
py IDEND.—THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
this bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., pay niee anuary 2d, 1&%3. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 20th inst. 
and reopened 3d January. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, Cashier. 


Fi} Guasmees es Mapsones, Bas Bann. ; 
ec 
TSF BOARD ‘OF DIRE ‘TORS HA AVE TH iis 
red a semi-annual dividend of FIVE 
CENT, i ‘the earnings of the past six fio a4 
able 2d January, 1 
he transfer hoo 


« will remain. Slosed until the 24 
proximo. H. P. De 


REMUS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Butc wens e pad 1 Dpove Bax BANK,’ 
io 
THE, see ‘TORS OF Tritis B ANK TAVE 
declared a dividend of four (4) per cent., 
payable on ond after Jan, 2d, 1883. 
e transfer booke will remain fignes until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


Tam, ayenen, a: BANK, 


9th, 1882. 
4 bw’ BOARD OF bik RC Panes i VE PHS 
ay declared a Semi-annus! Dividend of FOUR 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after Jan. 
2d, 18%. The transfer book will remain closed until 
that date. CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 


THIRD NATIONAL Bank hs Li A c 4% Nad 4 youn, ) 


SE MICANNY AL, DIVIDI Nb OF RH IREE 
AND ONE-HALF PE DEN i free of tax, was 
this day BR pay vie e January 3 

gned) c HINGS, Cashier. 


THE Newomal Ay 4 Panx,} 
A DIV DEND D OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 


Per Cent m declared, payable iy stock. 
holders on and ‘is the 24 one of TeqDeEy 1s 
. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 


PropL®?’s BANK OF THE CITY oF NEw Yous, } 


ea 
wWIXT YATE IRD DIVIDE ND. -A 
fl yg ay of Five (5) PEN ent. will om 
and afte 1883. Transter books will close 
inat. ‘till that fame WILLI AM MILN E, Jn., Cashier. 


§ ° I 
JAST RIVER NATION BANK.—A DIV 
“4 dend of THREE AND E-HALF (8%) PEK 
CENT. has been declared from the profite of the last 
wix months, payable on and ne 
Z. vEW! Cashier. 


THE Bowery NATIONAL Bank,/ 


Tue Ronee. oF, FIRE AVE Be. 


and after Jan R. HAMIL 











22 


— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


{December 28, 1882. 





_—_. 








Commercial, 
OUR COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


Tue following table of figures, prepared | 


by the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton, shows the value of the total imports 
and exports of the United States during 


each fiscal year from 1840 to 1882, inclus- | 


ive, with the percentage of the same car- 
ried in American vessels 
Percentage 





- TotalIm= Carried in 
Year porta and American 
Exports. Vessels. 

1840... $290.227,465 82.9 
1841.. . 449,797,960 83.3 
1842 . 204,858,621 82.3 
1813 149,100,279 71 
Isai 219,637,081 78.6 
145 . 231,901,170 81.7 
1446 235,180,818 81.7 
Be do neescae ys Kecccsescccconens 304,847,460 711 
EE ea $00,081,059 77.4 
1849. . 209,618,200 75.2 
1850 830,037,038 72.5 
1551 . 434,612,913 72.7 
i852... 417,955,217 705 
1853... 408,004,804 60.5 
1854 . 877,200,414 70.5 
1855... 536,625,366 75.6 
1855. 41,604,850 76.2 
1857 . 723,850,823 70.5 
1858 . 697,207,571 73.7 
1859 ‘ 6.9 
Int) 762,258,660 5 
1861 .. 684,005,066 65.2 
1862 . 435,710,714 50.0 
1863 584.025, 502 41.4 
1864 609,855,085 27.5 
1865...... . 64,412,906 27.7 
1866 1,010 088,552 32.2 
1867 877,020,301 83.9 
1868 844,527,642 95.1 
1860 . 876,448,784 83.1 
1870 . 1£01,806,880 35.6 
1871 1,132,472,268 31.2 
1872 -1,212,928,238 28.5 
1873 bones-coxenman ; 1,340,800, 221 26.8 
1874... rit .1,312,680,640 20.7 
1875 oge:s 1,219,434,044 25.8 
1876..... in. ¥ 1,142,004,312 33.1 
3877 Cr ae -.1,194.045,627 26.5 
1879 Bis. soneeees - ..1,210,510,390 25.9 
* 1,202,708 008 22.6 
-1,613,770,683 17.4 
, 1,675,024,998 16.0 





1,507,071,700 15.5 

The its and exports have increased 
from het won in 1840 to $1,567,071,700 
in 1882, while the percentage of these im- 
ports and exports carried in American 
vessels has decreased from 82.9 per cent. 
in 1840 to 15.5 percent. in 1882, This is 
the startling fact which confronts Congress 
and the American people to-day, involving 
au nouual loss iv the carrying trade of the 
ocean of more than a bundred millions of 
dollars, which accrues as a profit to foreign 
shipping. Though one of the largest and 
wealthiest commercial nations of the earth, 
we can hardly be said, aside from American 
vessels enyaged in the coasting trade, to 
have any commercial marive on the ocean. 
What we have is so significant that it hard- 
ly deserves a mention. The fact is a burp 
ing disgrace to the United States as well as 
an immense annual loss. 

Our failure to build ships and sail them 
under the American flag is not 
upon us by absolute necessity. 


imposed 
It is due to 
no lack of mechanical ability or resources, 


We do not know what the Joint Commit 
tee on Shipping will recommend on this 
subject; but we are fully persuaded that 
avy recommendation that comes short of a 
change of our navigation Jaws will not ad- 
equately meet the emergeucy. We see no 
seose in continuing the laws as they now 
are, when the fact stares us in the face that 
they are working to our damage and giving 
pearly ull the carrying trade of the ocexo 
to fureign nations. Those laws, as the 
fucts now are, do not protect American 
shipbuilding or American shipowning, 
since, except toa very limited extent, ne:- 
ther exists to be protected and under the 


present policy neither is likely to exist. 


| of 


7 Se 
THE COINAGE COMMITTEE. 

Tue Coinage Committce of the House 
of Representatives is reported to 
considering the question whether it be not 
expedient to recommend the repeal of the 
law which requires the coinage of at least 
two million of silver dollars each month, 
and hereafter to coin these dollars only as 
they may be needed tv supply the public 
demand for them, This is what Secretary 
Folger proposes, and itis certainly what 
good sense dictates. Such a modifica'ion 
of the law would, undoubtedly, stop the 
coinage altogether, since there is not now 
and at no time has there been any practical 
demand for silver dollars, 

The silver men bave demanded thecoin- 
age as a political theory; and the result is 
that the Government, in obedience to the 
law, has bought the silver and coined more 





| : 
| silver, as the case may be. 


value, thus making a profit by the opera 
tion. 

The court ruled that, if holes are made in 
coins, by which a part of the gold or silver 
is removed therefrom, and these holes are 
plugged up with base metal, the act comes 
within the provision of the law against 
counterfeiting; and, of course, the act of 
kvowingly passing such coins would come 
within the same provision. Such coins are 
made to appear as huving more value thau 
they really possess, und, in this respect, are 
anulagous to a bauk pote that has been 
fraudulently altered, so us to make it circu 
late at more than its true value. 

If, however, a holeis simply punched in 
acoin with a sharp instsument, crowding 
the silver or gold into a slightly different 
shape, but leaving it all iv the coin, so that 


| the coin contains all its original weight and 
be | fineness, this, in the opinion of Judge 


Lowell, would not constitute the crimival 
act of counterfeiting, even if the hole was 
filled up with some base metal. The value 
of the coin is not changed by such a hole 
or by filling the hole with some base metal. 
It retains the same umount of gold or 
lt is, then, the 


| subtraction of a portion of the metal com- 


posing the coin that constivutes the criminal 
offense of counterfeiting, and not the mere 
act of making a bole in it or that of chang- 
ing itsshape. The object of all fraudulent 
counterfeiting is such x subtration and con- 
sequent reduction in tbe real value of the 


| coin, and it isagainst this that the law aims 


than one hundred and twenty-eight millions | 


these dollars, when the people, 
clearly shown hy their action, don't want 
them and don’t need them. The greut 
of them are stored way in the 
vaults of the Treasury, and that, too, 
ip spite of all the efforts made by the Sec- 
retary 'o get them into geuveral circulation. 
There has been and is now no lack of 
mouvey, Which they were or are needed to 
supply. They are soiuconveuvient, by rea- 
sou of weight and bulk, considered rela- 
tively to value, that they are not fitted to 
popular use, They never did go into popu- 
lar use, and never will, except by the 
sternest necessity. Only about eight mil- 
lions of these dollars were coined from 
1792 to 1873, aud the reason was that the 
people did not want them; a reason which 
still exists in all fits force, with the added 
force of the fact that they are now depre 
ciated dollars, having a real value less than 
their nomival value, and quite sure to dis- 
turb the monetary standard of this coun- 


mass 


| try if the coinage be continued, 


but rather to the fact that, in the circum- | 


stances us existing, the business does not 
yield a remunerative profit. The shipbuild- 
ev must have a market for his ships, and be 
able to sell them at a fair price, that will 


give him a profit, or he will not embark his | 


capital in the business. The buyer of ships 
must be able to make a profit by their use, 
or he will not buy them. Now, the present 
fact is that foreign-built ships, owing 
o the difference in the cost of labor, 
cost less than American-built ships; and, 
hence, the latter cannot compete with the 
former in the carrying trade of the ocean- 
The former can dothe business at «a cheaper 
price than the latter, and yet makea profil; 
aud, hence, they get the business, This is 
the reason why so large a proportion of our 
imports and exports is carrned in foreign- 
built sbips. ‘ 
One of the difficultieslying at the bottom 
of this state of things consists in our nav 
igution laws, which do not permit Amer- 
icaus to buy ships where they can buy 
them cheapest and have them admitted to 
American registry, and which thus practi- 
cally forbid them to buy ships on the same 
terms us the Europeans, with whom they 
must compete for the business. The rem- 
ely for thisdifficulty is to repeal these laws, 
The laws were enncted nearly a century 


from those of the present time, and their 
practical effect is now very disastrous to 
American shippivg for the ocean-carrying 
trade. 


We can couceive of no greater folly, in 
statesmanship or finance, than to continue 
this coinage under existing circumstances. 
The effort to bring the nations of Europe 
into conceit with the United States 
on this subject has proved a total failure. 
The International Monetary Conference 
has adjourned sine die, having done noth- 
ing, except to demonstrate that uvothing 
would be done. The price of silver is not 
above the mark at which it stood when the 
Silver Law was passed. The whole exper- 
iment has ended just as all sensible finan- 
ciers saw that it would and must end. 
Why not, then, stop this coinage nonsense? 
Why make it worse by continuance? Why 
stick to a palpable binader for the sake of 
consistency in the blunder? If the Coinage 
Committee shall come to the conclusion 
that it is best to stop, we shall heartily con- 
gratulate them on having, at least, one 
lucid idea. 

oe 


MUTILATION OF COIN. 





JupGE LoweLL, of the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts, has had occasion, recently, to pass 
upon the question of mutilating the coins 
of the United States, considered with refer- 
ence to the crimiual offense of counterfeit- 
ing or passing counterfeit coin. The defend- 
ant io this case was charged with passing 
counterfeit silver coins of the denomination 
of quarter dollars avd hualf-dollars, know- 
ing them to be counterfeit. The coins in 


| question had had small holes made in them, 
ago, under circumstances very different | 


and these holes had been filled with some 
base metal and passed by the defendant, 
with Knowledge of their condition. The 


| defendant bought these coins at a slight 
i discount, and passed them at thelr nominal 


as | 





its penalty. 





DRY GOODS. 

DwRinG the week just closed the volume 
of business in the dry goods market has 
shown considerable increase over the pre- 
ceding few weeks, which may be attributed 
to the willingness of buyers to make for- 
wardings, as agents have made no efforts to 
force sales. To ether than cotton goods or 
a staple character very little attention has 
been paid, with the exception of some spe- 
cialties in seasonable goods and such lines 
as are suitable for holiday sale. Buyers 
have been coming and going; but, aside from 
selections from the above mentioned lines, 
little for Spring has been done. There has 
been no disposition manifested to hurry 
preparations, and it is anticipated that the 
date for Spring supplies will be much late 
this season than any yet experienced. The 
cotton goods commission houses are doing 
a fair business in certain fabrics; but the 
gencral demand is quite moderate and other 
descriptions of goods are for the most part 
quiet. The jobbing trade has been devoid 
of animation in tie latter part of the week, 
though a number of small orders were 
received throughout the week. 

Cotton Goops.—There is a somewhat 
better feeling in the cotion goods market, 
and package buyers are taking hold of the 
most staple goods, with renewed conti- 
dence in the maintenance of values, the 
movement in brown sheetings having 
been exceptionally large the past few days. 


| Colored cottons are more active in some 


quarters and corset jeans, wide sheetings, 
and cotton flannels are moving steadily. 
The demand for bleached goods 1s irregular, 


| but some of the lately reduced makes are 


doing fairly. 

Print Uwths have been quiet and 56x60s 
are a trifle easicr, but extra 64x64s are stoady 
and unchanged at 8 11-16 c. 

Prints.—aAside from shirtings, in which 


| a fair business was reported in some quar 
| ters, the print market has ruled quiet, and 


but little improvement in the demand was 
looked for until agents are prepared to show 


| new light work. Stocks of dark fancies 


| are well-conditioned and, as a rule, excep- 


tionally small.- Tue jobbing trade in cal- 
icoes continues quiet, as usual at this 
period. 

Dress Goops —There was a continued 
light demand for seasonable dress gvods 
and only a molerate business was done in 
Spring tabrics, many of the larger buyers 
having already placed orders to a consider- 
able amount for lace buntings, nun’s veil- 
ings, fancy cotton, aud wash tabrics, etc. 

WooLEN Goops.—Beyond a limited re- 
assortment demand for staple goods, con- 
tined to smal) parcels for immediate cou- 
sumption, jobbers in this market are sought 
only occasionally and the cull on first hands 


| is irregular in the way of Spring fabrics. 


Deliveries are being made by agents of 
early orders in light-weigit hosiery and 
underwear of the most staple and popular 
makes. There are but few buyers in the 
market, and but little is doing as to new 
selections, beyond inspection of samples 
and note-taking. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


All goods desirable for holiday presents 
were in considerable demand in the foreign 
ey market, to meet the demands of the 
ocal and near-by retail trade principally. 
Choice ribbons are also in moderate selec- 
tions. Dress goods are seasonably quiet. 
Importers are called on to a very limited 
extent for reassortments. Spring goods are 
claiming their main attention and invoices 
are arriving from the foreign markets. Some 
lines, especially hosiery, await the inspec- 
tion of buyers, while insome cases the most 


| staple kinds have been already largely sold 


to arrive. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst com 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 






For the week 1982. 1831. 
Entered atthe port.................. Bi 44 = =—-BD 4A CBA 
rown on market a, 2,227,261 
Since Jan. ist 
Hptered at the ae ae 129,289,725 109 549.015 
rown on the merket.............. 146,812,561 = 112,288 714 


WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mownpay Eventne, December 25th, 1822. 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Androscoggin : Langdon GB...36 1144 
sa L..36 88 \Lonsdale.......36 94 
“ 36 10 | ‘ Cambric 36 1234 
Allendale..... 6-4 17 Masonville..... 86 (84g 
~ peaen 7 20 (Nashua, E.....36 9% 
oe eee: 84 22, * Eo. 
Avondale ...... 36 8 - W....45 13 
Ballou & Son...36 7¢\Newmarket,F..36 7 
see ...33 6 (N. Y. Mills..... 36 11 
Bay Mills...... 36 10 “ Wt'r Twist 36 123¢ 
Bellows Falls..35 1114) “ ....5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8% * --- 64 174 
Boott, R....... 27 5%! * -.- 84 
inten 36 734 Pepperell ...6-4 1614 
“ AGC,...36 10%, “ 'e Se 
2 eee © * ----84 22 
aaa 4 1 OC 94 2 
©. pccenaai 98 104) of 104 27 
pee ee 6-4 111¢ “ 11-4 324 
ee 27 = 4%!Pequot...... 54 16 
> eee Ss eae 6-4 20 
Dauntlers..... 36 «©66)4'Slaterville......88 64 
Dwight,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.36 124, 
Feariess........96 7% Utica.......... 35 10 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 104 
“ a | Bee 4-5 17 
“5 “o 38 8l¢ TT wand 6-4 221¢ 
3 a = | eer 8-4 
Forestdale..... eo 9-4 3234 
Green G....... Me. WD cnncwes 104 — 
Gold Medal....36 8%) “ heavy...100 8734 
“s --- 88 734; “* Nonp.....86 13 
Great Falls, 8..31 7 |!Wamsutta: 
" 33 0 T}g “  OXX.36 114 
“ A..88 7% * cambric.386 1246 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : “W@blewarp36 12 
” “ , 33 8hy|Washington....26 68 
= “  ..36 94 Wanregans,100836 12}<¢ 
“ ” 42 12 ** shirt cotton— it 
- as 45 13 Qo} Tee ‘ 
Highland...... 36 9 | “ cambric...— 124% 
- ere 36 8 (|Whitinsville...36 63% 
Indian Orchard : ” +033 TG 
o DW36 10 (Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 914! Al,36 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F....36 6 (|Laconia.... .10-4 25 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 ere 1-4 27% 
= D.....36 7¢\Lyman, B..... 40 104 
“«  —H. .. .36 = 734|Massachusetts : 
am P....37 616 «BB... .36 = 68 
“s LL...36 6% e Rae © 
ss V....31 6% e Gis 8 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand. 36 78 
- XX ..36 7 |Mystic River...36 7 
bad R....36 7!¢/Nashua, fine O... 734 
Augusta...... 36 7 | - FF. 
“ ooo ee = “« £3... %% 
- A....27 5 ba W....48 138 
Broadway. ....36 644\Newmarket,DD.36 6 
Bedford, R.....30 654¢ o G.. 637 
Boott, C...... 34616 “ N..36 74 
“ FF.....36 8 (Pacific, Extra..36 7% 
we lO: (ae 7 
a Se 40 8% Pepperell. ....7-4 1634 
Continental, C.36 8 ” tonee 20 
“ D.40 9% * 9-4 2216 
Conestogo,D. .28 6 “ o-. 10-4 25 
* G...30 61¢ 6 eee ll -4 2716 
“ 8...383 7 S we ae 
m W...36 7¢ Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X. 30 «6 ” R....96 T¢ 
i. 33 6% “ O....88 7 
“ 38 =7 . N....30 6% 
Exeter, A...... 386 6% Pepuot, A...... 36 «8 
i Fare 336g a Fe Ae 
Ellerton. ....10-4 — Os  waacesd 54 14 
Great Falls,E..36 8 Pittsfield, A....36 514 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 1214 Pocasset, C....386 73 
Indian Head...36 8 . O....3838 644 
~) = ae ae - E....40 68% 
o 6 |". £0 UL Stark, AA. ...48 8 
6 © ke TD POs. iceccee 36 10% 
Indian Orchard: * heavy....40 114¢ 
OG cee ost 48 17 
“ DW..36 8k| “ 58 22 
cr - 2 een 78 
ae | | ieee 86 32K 
Lawrence, LL. .36 6% Wamsutta, 8.T.50 26 
“ lw = wee 72 25 
« XX..36 7% eens 79 
as XXX.40 «8% « 89 32) 
Langley, A.....36 7 se 99 35 
- ee * ae - -----108 40 
a ....-3-4 5 Wachusett.....36 7% 
Laconia .....7-4 17 = padowa 30 — 
oe  aemes 8-4 20 7 astede 40 11 
Me sated 94 2244 Oo decal 48 13 
PRINTS, 
Albion.........—@ 6 Manchester....—@ €% 
American. ..... 6 @ 64 Merrimack, D..—@ 6% 
Allen’s fancy..—@ — Mallory........—@ 6% 
Arnold’s..... «--—@ 634 Oriental....... 6 @ 64 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6''Pacific........ —@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢ Richmond's. ...—@ 6% 
Garner’s.......—@— Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester.....—@ 6 | black...... -.—-@ 6% 
1 .-—@ 63, Steel River, fan- 
i Ee ae 6 @ 6% 
a, 6x|° ‘Buirtin htc 5 
se aceie Windsor, faney.—@ 6 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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eeeesese 7}¢|Leconia.......—@ 7% 
Androscoggi earsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Sere —@ 8 Lawrence......— 
Canoe River...—@ 634 Naumkeag sat..—@ 
Clarendon..... —@ 6% Rokpors blea..—@ 812 4 
IndianOrchard, § ——-Rockport...... —@ 7% 
Imported. . —@7 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.—@I11 {Park Mills, No. 
X..—@10 __ See —@13 
Economy...... —@11 |Park Mills, No. 
FookMnrs,) No.7—@13 , —@l14 
Prodigy........—@11 /|York,I........ —@12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@1544 Otis, CC....... —@12 
ea ertiact —@9 Otis, BB....... —@13 
— h’y Pearl River... -—@15 
eer? @16 York..........—@I16 
Colum n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@14 
BOWER... .<.. —@14\% “  BB....—@13 
GINGHAMB. | 
Amoskeag......—@ 814 Plunkett....... —@ 814 | 
ee —@ %}< Renfrew....... —@I10% 
Glasgow,checks—@— White M’f’gOo., 
Gloucester, n'w—@ 814 __ staple. —@ 8 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 ¥4 White MW FeCo., 
Manchester. ...—@ 7% fancy.. —@ 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 17 Methuen, AA.... 154 
= “44 21 e AS. 18 
. | ee 35 jPalmer.......0. 7 
“ 14 |Pearl River...... 163¢ 
a a 13 ;Pemberton, AA.. 14 
” a 12 B.... 12% 
“ ee 114) 1 E.... 10% 
= | oe 11 Swift River...... 814 
Cordis, AAA...82 15 ‘Thorndike, A B.i.. sé 
“ £m. wT B.. BLy 
* Tawa & Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, B..... 12%¢| No.1.......... 17 
Bie ee 32 16% 
Lewiston, A...88 2636) © ...cccccces 80 13% 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton. .....— SE Mecsnee- 
Augusta...... — @8 setts, D.. @ 8 
ER -~ @8¥ Massachu- 
Laconia.... .. — @8% setts,G....— @ Ti | 
Lyman, H....— @8<¢ Pepperell....— @ 844 
Langley, B... @8 Stark, A.....— @ 8% 
STRIPES. 
American....-- @ 9%¢ Otis, BB..... — @10 
Amoskeag....— @ 1134 Thorndike, A. @12 
“ fancy.— @ 1236 B.— @11% 
Columbian...— @ 814 Uncasville, A. 91¢@10 


Hamilton.... @ 12° |W hittenton. 
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EJ. Dennine & Ce. 


PONUNUINE the Netall Dusiuess of tue tate Arm of 


A.T.STEWART & €O., 


OFFER 


in all Departments, 


TO REDUCE STOCK, PRIOR TO SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


AND WILL CLOSE OUT 


THE REMAINING COLLECTION OF 


FANCY ARTICLES, 


SUITABLE FOR 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS, 
AT 


Largely Reduced Prices. 


Orders by mai] promptly executed and samples eent 
when desired. 


Broadway,4th Av.,9th and {Oth Sts. 













Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth and jection Sts., Philadelphia. 





Buy of the Manufacturer. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Street 


FUORRIER. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Dolmans, Fur-Lined Gar- 
menis. 
Muffs, Capes, i oy wer ete chee Caps, Robes, 


14 West 114th Stre Street, New York. 


Retablisbed over 90 Years. 





~ AOUDAY PRESENTS. 
W .&J. SLOANE 


have just opened a superb collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also a splendid assortment of 


Oriental Rugs, 


| including many fine examples of EAST= | 
ERN ART. 


Broadway, , Eighteenth & | 


Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


"BEST IN THE WORLD: 


FRONT RSE END 











REKTOURSTORENE PER FOR IT. 


WANTED AGENTS inevery city and village to | 
sell our W gate Sewing Silk, put up in one-ounce 


It is good | 
rrice, 30 


packages, black or assorted colors 
silk,in pieces from one to ten yards each. 
cents per ounce, with a liberal discount to age nts. | 
(The same quantity of silk on spools would be worth 
one dollar.) 
Pe. rom among the numerous letters received express- 
perfect satisfaction with our Waste Silk we pub- 
Iie the following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher: | 
BRooKtyN, N.Y. | 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: | 
I have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk | 
for some years past, with pleasure and satisfaction. I | 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are a part of a | 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself | 
la juet as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 


| tangled (which is very easily done), it can be wound 


and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, 1 am sure, find it not only economical, but agreat 
conventence, Respectfully, 


Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


Address 


| THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Great Bargains — 


469 Broadway. New York. 


IRA PEREGO, 


SELLE TS, 
$1, $1.25, 81.50. | 


Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. | 








128 and 130 Fulton | 











‘ Street 
' PATE NT and 87 Nassau St., 
1 BOSOM SHIRT : NEW YORK. 
’ 4 Fall and Winter 
UNDERWEAR. 


Fashionable Clothing for | 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low | 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





Fine Mohair and Silk Seal Sacks 


AND 
DOLMANS, 
BROCADE 


VELVET 


AND 
MATELASSE 
DOLMANS, 

AT LOW PRICES. 


$. MILLS & CO., 


354 Broadway, N. Y. 


PERFECT FIT. | “"} 


23 





Weekly Blue Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET’ 


[For the Week ending Friday, Dec. 224, 1882.) 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice.......... .. B5@44 
State Dairy, pails and tubs 31@32 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior................ 25@27 








COFFEE Western, airy, choic A @35 
fe Westesn, Factory, fair to choice.......... 20@26 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. . 64@10 : 
Santos, Choice to Best................ 8 ‘@ 81g CHEESE. 
Ea th seat ndas wociess descdcnc sete 13 @20 State, Factory, fine...... K@— 
| Een. 23 @24 Gaeke ovine. oe . 4. a ees 119 018% 
Se Gctawcsinadwedesenwoares 7 @12 pe Ear ll “@l2 
ES Oa ae Rae 7 @11 | Ohio Factory, flat fine................ 123{@18 
TEA. | Flat, good to prime ey See 9 @ll 
, Skimmed ERs T4@ 8 
Young lige 7 eden aie etasioinaleet at 4 1 Fuill-skimmed Factory, new........... 4¢ ad 
NIL G chi Gap snake ecusbanseanee ene 14 @4 || 3GGs 
IS one Naecccsonessoeven 27 @65 | pmeet 
WUE cas. shapthccoacac cece 15 @75 | Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..32 @33 
| as | State and Pennsylvania.............. 291¢@30 
SUGAR. Western and Canadian 28 2s 
AMOEBA . oo ccccccccccees @29 
Raw.—Fair » —_ panne commeieae cae 1K@ 71% | 
a eRe: 9@ 9% LARD. 
MS foa8y i-thaa.cacd 9c@ 984 | Western, per 100 Ibs........-. #1200 @e— — 
PONENG ov ccccscsctecccccee ct i 2... 2 eee 12 12K@ — — 
peace wtcstnnennekone — @ 8% Refined Serer Pe Te Ter 1300 @ — — 
Warre.—Standard A ...............0 84@ 8 
0 eee T4@S8 | DRESSED POULTRY. 
y i SR ree “@7T | 
ELIOW — . le helt tes Hops 6h Tuchaya, dry picked............. — 18 @— 2 
2 | Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 14 @— 17 
MOLASSES | ONE, I ienkde ns nsiowses cde @ § 
ee nS Rie DaN Gene 2 @30 | “* State and Western 
i ORR Cate 30 @34 | | rere 
a a ee } — 
NE cits sa camaiabaccanscend 35 @B4 | VEGETARIAN. 
New Orleans, new crop..............+ 45 @60 Onions, Red, per bbl............. 1 25 @ 1 75 
FISH | Onions, Yellow “ -1% @20 
ee soa are Onions, White “ . . 800 @ 6 00 
| George’s Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @ #7 25 Cabbage, near-by, per 100. -. 6 00 @ 1000 
Grand Bank Cod........... +0: —~-—@ 6% |p ¢ ~ 2 
a | Potatoes, L. L., per bbl.......... 3 00 @ 3 25 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mass......... 15 00 @ 1750 | Potatees, Jersey, “ “ 275 @ 3 00 
4 : he dh ae a 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 13 00 | Sweet Potatocs,. ‘per bbl 2 25 @ 2 50 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass.......... 900@ 950 | Beets, L. L., per 100 banches,.. has 1 00 @ 1 50 
Herring, per box.............. -~-8@—B | Genie Baie ee ik oss 
£, |} . . j Turnips, Raetan, per bbl.. - 125 @ 1-50 
SALT. | Squash, per bbl................. 200 @ 2 75 
Turk’s Islands, per bush... ..# — 30 @%— 33 | dinette a a 
Mediterrane <a — 28 @ — 30 | DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk - @ 250 | Apples, West'rn N. Y., m’x’dI’'ts #2 50 @ $3 00 
| Liverpool, ‘“ Higgins’s, ‘““ —— @ 250 | Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl. 300 @ 8 50 
Liverpool, ‘“ Phanix,  “ a ae 260 | Apples, Greenings, per bbl. . 300@ 8 50 
Liverpool, “* W'shi'gt’n’s‘“* 150 @*--— | Apples, Windfalls, perbb'. .. 175 @ 2 25 
Liverpool, s’ndry bra’s“* 140 @ 1 45 Quinces, No. 1, per bbl YP ri 300 @ 3 50 
> } moony ee Pee 2M @ 2 50 
GENERAL MARKET | Grapes, W. N.Y, Concords... — 6@ — 4 
: a , pes, Concords... — 6@— 7 
ane “ eee Cranberries, Jersey, Or. p. er'te 100 @ 4 560 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. pr. | 
Waown: | Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
Sour Extras and Patents...83 75 @8475 | ,, good, per crate. 350@ 37 
‘eae... 29 @ 341 Peanuts, Virginia, hand- kd, ; 
Superfine Spring........... 75 @ 3 10 POr Wes. eeeeeee sense ees I—-@—1) 
Ohio, Ind., Mic he ,Ill., Super- — a 
fine Winter.......-...... 355 @375 | POMEES BEERS CRUTE. 
State Extra brands......... { 330 @ 3 65 Apples, Sliced. cd agegasarebwaee aia 8 @— 8l¢ 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 4 05 @ 4 20 Peaches, Peeled ee seecccerererece -4 @—12 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 380 @400 | Peaches, Unpecled.............. — Bg@— 5% 
Spring Whe at, “Patents”.. 575 @645 | Blackberries.................... 7 @— 71% 
Good to Choice Spring | samuel — 
Wheat, Extras........... 1 @410 | CATTLE MARKET. 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and | ; momng shipping. . ~ 6¢@— 6% 
ES Freee 10 @415 COWS. ... 2. ceescegevercsecreees 4 @—5 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 410 @440 | te heavy weathers........ —5 @— 54 
White Wheat Ex, (0. & Ind.) 410 @435 | Mixed, Western.........------ 4'g@— 4% 
St. Louis, Family.......... 440 @ 465 “Jersey and near-by...... 4 @— 4% 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 470 @49%5 ticuskingh svaeepivdv bones ~3 @— 3% 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 50 @ 4 75 Sprimg Lambs.................. —-5 @—6 
Winter Wheat, “ Patents”.. 5 10 @ 7 00 Live Calves, prime.............. - 91¢@—10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 80 @ 4 75 i ae 7 @— 84 
SOUTHERN Four : Wi " buttermilk fed..,*.. —4 @— 4¢ 
RF psneetersecsencycon 450 @49 | * grassers . are 8Y@— 3% 
_.. eee 620 @ 5 75 Dress« a Veale good to fine...... —ll @—12 
, pew Re ktdiiie: iiieccnaeenn 600 @700 : - ow aewials ace —12 @—14 
tye Flour SiG i diinccneunn seein GPE eve — 54%@-—- 64 
Ee cekiaws sa bansccunne bea wee ees 1% @ — 8 - 
cor -suspeaep Re 350 @385 | _— 
Corn MEaL: 
Western. hd Pree prec eies 39 @410 | GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
a ne 410 @415 | des a 
Prize Medal... ......0.....00 ——- @-- | . Per Ton, 
; . Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #— — @45 00 
ees RAD | Listers’ Stand. Supe y Hyg von 87 00 @40 00 
White e @*1 07! | ‘« Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
ae a ee es 4 | 4 U. 8. 5 ped Scesirand 29 00 @30 50 
ae a a a eal ey - ea = tround Bone...........31 00 @83 50 
Red ee ceeee eee eeees 105@109 | a“ Coencens BS ceacanicns 29 00 @31 00 
} ss -otato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
Mixed, NEW... .s eee eee ee ee as S 2 65 | “ Tobacco Fertilizer Veneta 47 00 @60 00 
AES EeS TSS Seeks 0408" ae. alin “ uckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
White, No2................ ~ 144@—— | Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 60 00 
AT White 8 @—51 “ —— ae. eaaeaaas 50 00 
“NA li aia el cla pam : ones “ Cab! page i 51 00 
— She lahadealcgs = bs a os ‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
m.. OW BOCK, Mme. .ccccccse — 444@— 50! phosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
State a ai “Ws ms. ican ane Fertilizer. 87 50 
+200 00000400 84:0.8-00 6-96 4 ecialities compounded to order: 
2 Pennsylvania........ — 66',<@— 70 omestead Superphosphate 
os * li et (Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Mar BUMS. 0 oes eececercece 270 @ 275 Homestead Tobacco Grower 
— Fete e eee eee e eens : = e : = Otichigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
PE VOCRCC CHESS S00 004-4 ‘ Banner Raw Bone Flour 
PEAS: . , 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
eam Sete .: gecesi 5 @ Mattield Fertilizers (in lots less 
» 4 — than car-load)............ 45 00 
bush. bag.............+4 275 @- Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
ae Baugh’s Raw Bone Su hos- 
PROVISIONS. perp 
P ; phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
“Mens, Wow.......-..++-. £18 50 @619 090 --Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
Extra Prime...........- 14.25 @ 14 75 phate, per 2,000 Ibe. . 25 00 
i a rrr —— @ 2% 00 Bangh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
DU sa htsakeascéeeczs 182 @ 187% | pe gis Bs ad hg ae oe 33 00 
Bacon : sar ticls deat 
ei 7 ! Riscesietereoses v aces MMR 
hort Glear....0.--.0--5 —-— OU | eae ron 15 00 @38 00 
BN GI i ccecsstnees @ 11 00 Pp 
+ om leenalalaetaatly -- @ 119% Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Cur Meats: Guano, Peruv’ n,re ctified, 9.70 p.c.63 00 @70 00 
| "Smoked Hams........... — 84@ — 14 $40 ® 50 00 O68 00 
Suoked Shoulders....... —— @ 091¢ Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Smoked Strips........... 14 @ ~ 14% | aera 52 00 @54 00 
anne satis ' Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @32 00 
} . FEED. dissolved, high grade.. — — @28 00 
sina cond chndgk sacthe sees #16 00 @17 00 | German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 725 @ 7 40 
EER Ree 17 00 @ 17 50 | Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
SE SEES eee ere 18 00 @ — — Mauriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
LL ee reer rrr 18 00 @ 20 00 BOD FOB occ aescccuscenctasess 80 @ 1 821¢ 
soaks 50 5casknene 21 00 @ 2200 Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lba.— — @ 4 3744 
MPM hia nsdcesvessasnver cs 18 00 @ 19 00 , Dried Blood, per unit. . ——@3% 
_- * ages 31 00 @ 32 00 ASHES.—We quote 5, @5% cents per Potand 
Ca OS Sa eee 82 00 @ 3300 6/¢@6% for Pe earl. 
BE Seen tnas c09eseciveeven 28 00 @ 30 00 = ance neers 
HAY AND STRAW. 

"Shipping, per 100 be........8— 6 ge—wo Fist: Class Printer’ s Materials. 
——y ee dee al -— 8 @ — 9 Types, “st Slat” Cases. nets, Chane 
Clover, Mixed, g a — 6 @ — 70 Printing Tress reeses, etc. Bloc stort Engravers. ™ 

Oat Straw. ‘“ “ — 35 @ — 45 tern Letters for inists. 
Long lye Beran, ate a 55 @ - 60 VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
ye Straw _ — 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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Pusurance. 


LIFTING A LOAD 


One of the strangest things when «a man 


insures his life is the reluctance with which 


he approaches a consideration of the sub- 


ject. He listens to the arguments of the 
agent, asks questions, is compelled to 
acknowledge that it is his duty, and yet, 


when the application is all filled out, there 


seems to be « hesitation in regard to the 
matter. But he finally takes the pen and 
signs the application, and the contract is 


completed on his part. Then the whole is 


changed. Every agent in the country who 
has had a iecessful experience knows 
what a complete change has been worked 


in an insurer as soon as an application is 
igned From 
he has 
desire for the policy to be hurried up. 


a hesitator and an un- 


believer, changed into a 
He 
great earnest- 
the 


He has become an 


uddenly 


with 
know if 


al once 


looks upon the 
He 


can commence 


matter 


ness wants to insurance 


enthusiast. Such an experience as his is 


us common as the day's work of an agent. 
The reason for this is simple enough. A 
man may carry a load or burden for 


It i 


ries him; it 


great 
years. a matter which every day wor- 

follows all of 
thoughts and actions. Suddenly the load is 
lifted, and that which has been his daily at- 
tendant for ye and 


ars departs leaves him 


tree. Most men have been in this position. 
What a different feeling there is. A man 
feels like a new man. He is buoyant and 
light It puts into him new life, new vigor, 
aud the world looks differently to him. 


Precisely such a feeling as this comes toa 


inan Who has taken a policy on his life or 


rather, who has applied for one. It comes 
over him suddenly that he has performed a 
He has placed his 

himself. He has 
forgotten self and put others ahead. It is 
then, that when a man has 
the he is himself 


the matter than he 


just and generous act 
wife and children above 
a wonder, 
finally taken 
earnest about 
he could be 
It isa part of this 
people who can be most 
those 


not 
step more 


supposed 


idea that 
easily 


those 
insur€d 


same 
are 
who have their 


already policies on 


lives. They have become so accustomed to 
to know that 
with their death 
persons who can most 
to take 
There is no argument in favor of 
the fact 
have tried it like’ it best, 


insured, 


think of their insurance and 
will 
the 


easily be induced 


ready 
that 


money come 


they ure 
more insurance. 
life insur- 
that those 
are the most easily 
and will not do without it. 


mce so strong as who 


(tood comes out of many evils. It is ex- 
pensive good, to be sure, at times; but one 
is always glad to see it Everyone who in 


the least understands the subject must con- 
demn the co-operative societies for the de- 
ceptions which they are practicing in  mak- 
ing pe ple that 


believe their lives 


are in- 
sured when they have only a delusion, in- 
stead of a policy. But there is one good 
coming out of it which is daily growing in 


importance; and that is that the 


supposed themselves insured, 


men who 


have when 


they find that they have not been, are quite 


ready to go toa legitimate life insurance 
company and get the real article. So, for 
this, we may well praise the co-operative 
companies They «are educating thou. 
sands of people up to the point of 
having insurance on their lives. It is a 
little expensive, of course, and it is un- 
pleasant, as well, to know that one has 


been trifled with; had 


life once will always have 


but the man who has 
insurance on his 
a’: insurance if he ean afford to pay for it, 
and, if the first attempt was a delusion, he 
more easily accepts the genuine. 

Here is a plain, simple fact for people to 
consider wio have not insured their lives. 
Let any one of them take a policy, and he 
be glad To 
: Try 
it. You will tind that you have lifted a load 
from your 


will at once he has done so. 


those who have never done so we say 


shoulders. You will look upon 
You will 
will have 
is strange that a man 
perform such a duty; but not 
in the least strange that, when he has done 
30, he become 


your family in a different way. 
ttink more of yourself and you 
reason to do so. It 


hevitates to 


jubilant over it. 


THE 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


On its face, a directory is about as un- 
promising material to extract a moral from 
as one could well select. It is not instruct- 
ive, except as to the facts it 
afford; it can hardly be termed entertain- 
ing; and one does not look to it for social 
or spiritual guidance; yet the writer of 
this, through whose hands has passed the 
copy of a series of state business directories 
for a number of years, has found one of the 
morals which the Record enforces impressed 
most powerfully upon his mind—not, indeed, 
by any one, but by the 
contents as a whole. 


professes to 


character of the 
Each directory 
men and firms of its 
and the striking feature of the copy 
extent to which with every 
sive year the old names are erased and new 
ones substituted. 


is a 
list of the business 
state, 
is the succes- 
Without pretending to give 
more than a rough guess, about a quarter of 
the printed list for one year seems to be ex- 
punged in making up that for the next. 
four or five in fact, the 
verification of names is well- 
nigh impossible. If you try to look upa 
of the 1882 directory, for example, 
of 1877, the chances are a dozen to 
one you will not find it there; you might 
nearly as well visit a school and hope to find 
in it the boys you used to know. 
directory is largely a list of new 
in a half a dozen it 


Beyond years, 


checking or 


name 


in one 


The new 
men even 
year; in is almost 
wholly so. 

Now, business body 
and change in such rapid fashion ? 


takes some; but only 


why does the melt 
Death 
a small fraction of 
Some merely change 
location and turn up in another town; some 
firms and corporations change titles, but not 
members; but, after making all deductions, 
far the greater part of the change is 
manifestly due to bankruptcy and retire- 
ment to the ranks of hired workers. The 
startling conclusion is forced upon us that 
nearly the entire mass of middlemen, and 
manufacturers, and employers of labor in 
general fail to maintain themselves, and, 
after a very short term of years, are forced 
to retire, making room for a new set, who 
run the same course 
hack to the ranks. 
This appears so incredible that it would 
seem as if there must be some mistake; and 
yet it is sober truth. 


those who disappear. 


by 


and also fail and go 


It confirms by a fresh 
method the statement repeatedly made by 
capable statisticians, that from 95 to 97 per 
of all the attempts to 
business throughout the world are failures. 
Business talent is the scarcest faculty in the 
world. 


cent. win success in 


There are ten good lawyers to one 
first-rate business man, and it seems impos- 
into a family, as music and 
art ean be trained in. Another proof of the 
guess is inthe kind 
of businesses that change most in their per- 
sonnel. They are the 
The small dealers 
change even faster than the estimated per- 
centage, 


sible to train it 


accuracy of the above 


far more in lower 
grades than the higher. 


while the heavy ones often remain 
the for years. Any one can 
verify this from personal knowledge in the 
cities. The larger firms are familiar for long 
periods and the advertisements in a ten- 
years-old newspaper are full of well-known 
names. The reason 


much same 


is that they are heavy 


firms Jecause their members are 


able busi- 


ness men, risen by natural selection from 
the crowd. 
These are the facts; the inference lies 


upon the surface. It is that no sort of man 
need of insurance, and 
especially of the endowment forms, than a 
man just entering business. 
for every purpose insurance can accom- 
plish. The knowledge that his family will 
be protected 
quieter 


on earth is more in 


a clearer brain, 
larger 


gives him 
and 


ventures, 


nerves, courage in 
business 
powerfully to success. If he comes, as he 


probably will, to a spot where his destiny 


hinges on the payment or protest of a note, | 


he can often hypothecate his policy for an 
amount that will tide him over the brink 
and carry him forward to fortune. 
fails, the proceeds of the policy can launch 
him anew, or add enough to his wages to 
make his declining life a comfortable one, 
instead of one of painful struggle, anxiety, 
and privation. If he 
not beggared. 

For a man to neglect provision against a 
contingency where the chances are twenty 
or thirty to one against him is little less 


dies, his family are 





a | 
He needs it 


and of itself contributes | 


If he | 


che atone sn Sacha 


than madness. Sie in oulianty cases, 
where the chances are deeply in their favor, 
it is not disputed that men Who do not in- 
sure their lives are seriously neglectful of 
their interests; and here, where failure ap- 
proaches a certainty, the refusal to adopt a 
possible means of averting it and a certain 
means of averting its results implies a weak 
spot in both the mental and moral nature 
that makes failure seem the just and proper 
consequence of one’s inborn qualities.— 
Traveler's Record. 
> 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Mr. Jacon L. Greene, the president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, recently addressed a large tem- 
perance meeting, in Hartford, in his usual 
happy style. The whole subject is grasped 
in the fewest words, as might have been 
expected. His remarks were as follows: 

“It has been my duty to read the records of 
and to make careful inquiry into the last illness 
and death of many thousand persons of all 
classes in al) parts of the country. Two great 
features are shown in those records: the value 
of a man’s inheritance of vitality and the modi- 
fying force of habits of living upon that vitality. 
Every man is born with an amount of vital 
force that ought, accidents apart and humanly 
speaking, to carry him a specific distance on 
the scale of years, and each man’s inheritance 
can, on the average, be fairly determined. 
Among the persons selected with care for 
physical soundness and sobriety and who are, 
as a rule, respectable and useful members of 
society, the death-rate is more profoundly 
affected by the use of intoxicating drinks than 
by any other one cause apart from hereditary. 
There are not among insured men a great 
many deaths in the gutter, nor of delirium 
tremens. There are a great many hob-nailed 
livers, and other diseases whose history {s not 
far to seek ; but in the majority of cases the 
effect is mainly apparent in the predisposition 
to disease caused by drink and the sap of the 
vital powers, impairing their ability to main- 
tain healthy aciion under adverse circum- 
stances, to sustain a conflict with disease, or to 
rally from shock. The degree to which many 
diseases commonly referred to malaria, over- 
work, and other vague, general, scapegoat 
cause, are actually grounded in what would 
almost invariably be called a temperate use or 
drink by persons of reputed temperate habits, 
would be tnergdible to the mass of people un- 
accustomed to a careful observation and com- 
parison of related cases. That habitual Scot- 
tish drunkenness should issue in disease and 
death most ¥ can understand ; but that 
moderate, orderly, decorous indulgence should 
issue in congested brains, insanity, suicide, 
pesaizeia, diseases of kidneys, liver, stomach, 
n pneumonia, rheumatis in general in 
those diseases which at bottom mean a poison 
imported into the blood, most persons do not 
know and are slow to believe.” 

The Spectator calls attention to the 
fact that the first report of a large fire 
usually exaggerates the amount of the loss, 
and quotes three recent cases very forcibly 
proving its point. The Wood-Street fire in 
London was first reported at $15,000,000, 
but was in reality less than half the amount. 
The Kingston, Jamaica, fire was first reported 
at about $30,000,000, and will probably not 
be over a third of the amount; and the 
Toledo fire, reported at $1,000,000, will not 
be over one-third of the sum. The excite- 
ment of the burning of immense structures 
and the fear that it will extend unquestion- 
ably cause first reports to be largely imagin- 
ative and in excess of the real loss. But 
when we read of the fact that a strong, 
energetic man has suddenly been taken by 
death from his business and from the sup- 
port of his family; and when we realize 
that his business will probably stop and his 
family suffer for actual necessities; that the 
education of his children will necessarily 
be neglected, then we become certain that 
the first report of such a loss was not exag- 
gerated. Then we know that only time 
will tell what a great calamity has fallen 
upon—not a man, but upon his family. 

An agent describes to us the follow- 
ing case. It is hardly more than an ordinary 
case, but each and every payment of a life 
insurance claim is interesting. It was only 
#300, a paid-up policy from an original of 
#1,500. The poor lady waited in her weeds 
until the endorsed check could be cashed, 
and she said: ‘‘ Oh! sir, [donot know what 
I would do but for this.” ‘‘ What will you 
do with the money, Madam?” ‘I must 


pay the funeral expenses, and there were | 


some other small debts, and then there was 
a small balance due on our home. It will 


leave me out of debt and the house paid | 
My two little boys are already acting | 


for. 
as cash-boys, and I am able to work yet for 


| some years, and we will get on very well.” 


What a lesson there is in this little case. 
Only $300, and yet it pays funeral expenses, 
and small debts, and a little balance on the 
home. A very small amount; but it ‘gives 
the poor widow comfort and happiness and 


_ ae 28, 1882. 





existence, and the small amount becomes 
very, very large as one thinks of such cases. 
Each dollar grows into a fabulous sum, as 
compared with the dollar necessary in pay- 
ing premiums, taken from the ordinary 
expenses of life. 


sisedbe The Philadelphia Times recently said 
some timely things to its readers on the 
subject of carelessness with regard to fires. 
Among other things deserving consideration, 
it says: ‘‘ When fire does not for a long 
time break out in a building, people forget 
to see if the hose is in place, the water con- 
nections in pope | order, and the telegraph 
instruments in such condition that they will 
convey an alarm. The consequence of this 
condition of affairs is that a theater or 
factory or home, which might have been 
saved, becomes a mass of ruins, often involv- 
ing also the loss of life. The strange part 
of it is that many people, who are prompi 
and accurate in keeping up the payments on 
their insurance policies, are so thoughtless 
about local precautions that they are often 
the ones who are overtaken by sudden dis- 
aster. If they only knew when the flames 
were coming; but then they don’t.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most fiberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE NNSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 eeeecwer & N. Y¥. 





CGR, «on cccccassecccesscceseced 06 
a for reinsurance............. t Britt S 
e for all other liabilities..... +4 
NET r SURPLUS be ccoscencesneconee 832,744 5 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882. maaan 29 


B.s. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and See’y 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 








SUSE RRL ALTERS ILE $16,210,465 92 
EEE NO 13,574,570 99 99 
Total Surplus......... ...... "82,635.89 894 493 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


J Os. M. G I BBENS. ! Secreta ry. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


| Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
cerner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


 +$5,141,224.47. 


The principal features of of this Com 
| LUTE SECUKITY, ECONOMICAL MA 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. BH. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Serene: 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


RGEMENT. and and 


December 28, aniand 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PERSONS about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend hts rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 


when the person whose life was assured fs 
uvavic tu defend the attack made upon his 


character and the interests of his widow and 


children. 


The Equitable meets the requirements of the | 


public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted | 0 $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
#44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢.. the entire 
‘*Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4, Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Petsons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J W. ALEXANDE 
BAMUEL BORROWS, | Vice-Presidenta 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 








PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 





ATLANTIC 4 FRW WORDS TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


It is now a little more than seven years since we organized our Subscription Book Depart- 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK. JANvaRyY 25TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 3ist December, 1881..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 











1st January, 1881 .........ccceeceeeeceeee 1,587,594 47 
otal Marine Premiums............+++.+++ _$5,627,021 57 
Premiums marked off from & ist semuary, ae 
1881, to 3lst December, . #4, 110,176 72 
a ee during the same 
poecesecccceseseocscees $1, 775,8 888 80 80 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $024,227 Ox 
the Company has the following Assets— 
Viz.* 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,965,758 00 
8, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Real “pstate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at ooece 491,148 18 | 
Premium Notes and Bilis Rec: iva 1,631,204 23 
EEE SE ectkindadentsvendsavinsanten® 3:7,765 99 
DTD on sssctcccedeccnscccctcesscscsess $13, 1¢5, 466 40 40 | 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 'ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ED MUND W CORLIES, 
W. i. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
Lewis CURTIC DOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. —% SSELI, ROBT B. MINTURN. 
JaME ES LOW HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GFORGE W. NE, 
BORDON BU RNHAM, EDWIN D MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. 8 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD UEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H POOG 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. HEW! Err, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WE NRY COLLINS 
CHARLES P. PORDETT, joun L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't, 
__A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't__ 


CONTINENTAL 


( (Fire) Insurance Co. 


OF (New York, 100 Broadw: 
Co wianentad | ) Brooklyn, oor. By oy Montague Sts. 
Ruildings : and Ni 06 Broadway, E. ED. 
ecserve — saan pnemnied $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
BS Gace ccntasnincsesiccds 1.425.339 25 
Total Cash Assets, July tst, ad 
DIED cecensitecesersmescnere ++» 84,209,400 15 


This Company conducts its business under the re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 





two Safety Funds together equal %1,100,- | 


000. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 


F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B, HYD 
8. PR. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
Wh. H. SWAN WILLIAM B utr, 
HENRY C. pow EN WELLINGTON CLAPP 


AURELIUS 1 B, HULL, HENRY F. SPAUL, DING, 


WILLIAM M VAIL ARD A. McCURDY. 
THEO RE. L HUSTED, SOHN H. REED 

wM. me WELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. Ki. {NOL CHARLES H. BOOTH 
WM'M. RICHARDS WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, . M. BUCKINGHAM. 
WM. L. ANDREWS, : D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDEL a 
GEO. W. LANE JNO. F. SL 


JAMES FRASER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. Owe. geod 
CHA 


LAWRENCE TFURNCRE. 


A. M. oy ef Sec. Local Dep't. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY stmeote, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 
incontestable 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested, 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states, 


Agents wanted in every City and large To 
Apply ian to this —— 1d = _— 


H. STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Prest. 
3. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest, 


= CONTINENT L 
‘ ay yt rua 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn, 
4*SETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
Presiden’ 








ment, since which time we have sold over 


300,000 VOLUMES, 


and the business is rapidly increasing, as is shown by the fact that we have shipped during th 


past three months 16,611 Volumes, an average of 66,444 Volumes per annum. 


large number of books sold in three months 


Of this 


11,200 Volumes were The People’s Cyclopedia, 
3,357 were Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
924 were Family Bibles, and the balance miscellaneous books, 


The three books mentioned above—namely, 


The People’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
and The Complete Text Pictorial Family Bible--- 


represent what we believe to be the best selling subscription books in the American market to- 


day. 


What better evidence of this is wanted than the fact that in one year from the comple- 
tion of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPAZDIA 25,000 Sets have been sold? 


RIDPATH’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES has reached a sale of 200,000 Copies since its 
publication in 1876, and, as shown above, is still selling at the rate of more than 1,000 Copies 


a Month. 


Since the organization of this department we have sold over 30,000 Family 


Bibles. We want good Agents for the above works and to such as apply we shall be gind to 


offer liberal terms. 
men pages, and circulars of these works; 


All correspondence will receive prompt attention. Address for terms, spect- 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, _ 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LEVE & ALDEN'S 


AMERICAN TOURS. 


Single and Excursion Tickets to all Summer and 
Winter Resorts in the UNITED STATES and CAN- 
ADA, including 


| FLORIDA, CUBA, MEXICO, WEST INDIES, 





Etc., Ete. 

Send postage for American Tourist Gazette, 

wiving full particulars. 
Chief Office: 27 Broadway, New York. 

Boston : 15 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
CLEVELAND : 321 Euclid Avenue. 
CINCINNATI : 131 Vine Street. 
CurcaGo : 114 Washington Street. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Artistic Umbrellas and Walking tticks, 
CORRECT STYLES IN HATS. 


BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau Street. 
For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


send for our Catalogue of prices for 1883, Just 


Issued and free to any address, [#~ Foreign 
| periodicals cheaper than everbefore. Wecharge, per 
year, for 
Iliustrated London News, . . $8.75 
Spectator or Bqterdas | aprhtepabal » 7.40 
Punch, with Almanack $33 
London Times, weekly ed.,” ° 25 


| and others in proportion. 


pure mens Sec, Brooklyn Dep't. 


Catalogue gives rates for nearly two thousand 
publications—American, English, French, 
and German. 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


Ne. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


The Leading Newspaper in Western 
Connecticut ! 
THE 


Daily and Weekly Standard, 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
The Best Advertising Medium. 


Largest Circulation and more than double that of 
any other paper in Fairfield and Litchfield Counties, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION : Daily, $7; Weekly, $2, per Annum. 
THE STANDARD ASSOCIATION, 

Publishers, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ADVERTISING PAYS 
IN THE 


PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS, 


the leading evening newspaper in Rhode Island; in 


PROVIDENCE MORNING STAR, 





| which has a larger circulation than any other morn- 


ing paper in the state; and in the 


PROVIDENCE SUNDAY ‘STAR, 
which goes all over Rhode Island, Eastern Massachu 
setts, and Connecticut, and is read by twice as many 

pie as any other Sunday newspaper publi-hed in 
I ow England outside of Boston 
For sample copies and rates address 
rovidence Press Co., Providence, R.1 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. _ 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 A. Lane, N. You 


ONERS, NTERS, AND MANUFACTURERS 
a PATENT OP RING. BACK ACCOUNT BOO 


All kinds of first-c’ p= ee, Writing Pay 
Desks, Portto Books, Bia: 


t-clase 
— toe Serap Books. 
t 
We Fes “overythiot: in our line and veh at = oat 


prices. custom solic [ag end 
CYRUS A. LOL LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


MESSRS, M. KNOEDLER & CO. 
invite attention to their fine collec- 
tion of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Prerents. 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best known 
artists of the day. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. ef 22d St. 


Ve, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


au & 


MEKCANTILE STATIONEK 





ir, 
ACC Oust BOOK MANUE 
TEAM POWER PRINTERS. 


Wesupply Business Firms, Corporations, 
ete. with every variety of work in above 
line*. Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery for new offices immediately delivered, 


LWiham Street, 


NEW YU ae Ki. 
Engravings, Photogravures, Etchings, 
Photographs, Albertypes, etc. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Importing Printsellers, 


5388 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


FRAMES | MADE TO ORDER. 


MISS LEGGETT’S 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Seven new om 2 Retigston, Fredericks, 
0 


Por Sale in Miss  Leggett's Book & & Stationery Store, 


nue, near 28t 
rt book stores. ee a tall assort- 
her Christmas Cards and Hotipay Books. 








andin the 
ment of ot 





RINTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 

$10. Cir- 


RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 

culars free. 


type, cute, JOSEPH WATSON, 
ee 19 Murray St,, N. ¥. 








rite G on, 10c. 
30 Br eee oS axxo Sersey City, ae ' 
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Old and Toung. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
[From THE GERMAN OF NACHTENHOFER.) 


BY MARY H. HADLEY. 


Tus night God’s greatest kindness 
ls shown us from above ; 

The child, whom holy angels serve, 
To us brings peace and love ; 

A thousand suns shine not so bright 
As in our darkness shines bis light. 


My soul, be thou enlightened, 

Send not this grace away ; 

The light of the lowly manger 

To the whole wide world brings day ; 
It drives away the darkest grief, 
From sin and death it gives relief. 


And, though the moon and stars on high 
And glorious sun depart, 

This blessed light shall never die 

In any humble heart ; 

The shining of its beams so bright 

Shall be our heaven, though all is night. 


Lord Jesus, Sun of Christmastide, 

Shine on us with thy grace ; 

Thy light shall be our Christmas joy 

Till we behold thy face. 

If we can learn to see thy light, 

All days, like Christmas, shall be bright. 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE SHEPHERD'S STORY. 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


‘Brine hither that sheepskin, Joseph, 
and lay it down on this bank of dry earth, 
under this shelving rock. 
chilly from the west; 
shelter us 


The wind blows 
but the rock will 
The sky is fair and the moon is 
rising, and we can sit here and watch the 
flocks on the hillside below. Your young 
blood and your father’s coat of skins will 
keep you warm for one watch, I am sure. 
At midnight, my son, your father, Reuben, 
and his brother James will take our places; 
for the first watch the old man and the boy 
will tend the sheep 

“Yes Grandfather, you shall sit in that 
snug corner of the rock, where you can lean 
back and take your comfort. 
at your feet, 


I will lie here 
Now and then I will run to 
see Whether the sheep are wandering, and 
that will warm me, if I grow cold.” 

** Have 


you never before been out on 
the hills at night with your father?” 
‘*Never, Grandfather. I have often 


begged him to let me come; but he kept 
saying that | must wait until I was twelve 


years old. On the last full moon was my 


| rough and their temper harsh. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


of them are rude and fierce men. Living out 
of doors so constantly makes their manners 
They are 


often quarrelsome. Such bloody fights as I 


| used to see among them, at the wells in the 





south country, when they brought their 
flocks to water and each one wanted the 
first chance at the well, I hope you will 
never look upon.” 

‘* But all shepherds are not so,” protested 
Joseph. 


‘‘No, indeed. Brave men they must be; 


fleet of foot and strong of limb and stout | 


of heart; but brave men are not always 
Many a shepherd whom I 
have known had a heart as gentle and pure 
as a child’s. 


quarrelsome, 


have ever known have been among them. 
If the shepherd has but learned to think, 
to commune with his own soul, he has time 


And the godliest men that I | 


for thought and time for prayer. More than | 


one with whom I have watched upon these 
hills knew all the Psalms of David by heart 
and many of the books of the prophets. 


The doctors in the synagogues teach only the | 


law; the shepherds love best the Psalms 
and the prophets. They do not forget that 
King David was himself a shepherd’s lad 
It was upon these very hills that he kept 
his father’s sheep. It was in that ravine 
over yonder, on that hillside, that he, a mere 


stripling, caught by beard and _ killed 
the lion and the bear that attacked his 
sheep. It was on that slope, just a little to 


the south, that the messenger found him 
with his flocks when he was called home to 
be anointed king by Samuel, the prophet. 
When the doctors talk so contemptuously 
about the shepherds, I wonder if they do 
not remember that the great king wrote: 


‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ How can our 


| calling be so mean as they say when David, 


who was called from the sheep-folds, praises 
the Eternal One himself as his Shepherd? 
But hark! what noise isthat Lhear? There 
is some trouble among the sheep.” 

‘« Let me run and see,” answers the boy, 
‘and I will come and bring you word.” 

So saying, Joseph cast off his father’s 


| shaggy coat, seized the sting in his left 


birthday, aud to-day, when he returned | 


from Bethlehem to the flocks, he brought 
me with him.” 

‘* So this is the lad’s first night with the 
sheep in the fields, and the old man’s last 


night, 1 fear,” said the aged shepherd, 
sadly. ‘‘Itis not often in these days that 


I venture out to keep the watches of the 
flock; but this one night of the year I have 
spent upon these hills these many years, and 
[ always shall as long as I have strength to 
walk so far.” 

‘* Was your father, too, a shepherd?” 

**Yes, and all his fathers before him for 
many generations. On these bills my 
ancestors have kept their sheep for I know 
not how long.” 

Joseph was still fora moment, His eyes 
wandered away over the silent bills, lit by 
the rising moon. His face was troubled. 
At length, he said, gently: 

‘Grandfather, I Rabbi Eliezer 
saying, the other day, in the synagogue, 
that a shepherd's life is not a noble life. 
He was reading from one of the old doctors, 
who said: * Let no one make his son a camel- 


heard 


driver, a barber, a saiior, a shepherd, ora 
shopkeeper. They are dishonest callings.’ 
I was angry when he read it; but I held my 
peace.” 

**You did well, my son, to hold your 
peace. I myself have often heard such 
words, of late, from the doctors in the syn- 
agogues; but it is not wise to answer them. 
Where they got their notions | know not. 
From the Egyptians, J] think, more than 
from the prophets. All Egyptians hate 
shepherds and can never speak of them 
without sneering. Perhaps they have not 
yet forgotten how the shepherds conquered 
and ruled them for generations. Never. 
theless, there is some reason why the calling 


of the shepherd should be despised, Many 


hand and the crook in his right, and ran 
swiftly out to the brow of the hill. He was 
astrong lad, large of frame and a swift 
runner. The sling in his hand was a sure 
weapon, The old looked after him 
with pride, as he bounded over the rocks, 
and said to himself: 

‘«Some evil beast, I doubt not. 


man 


But the 
lad’s heart is brave and he must learn to 
face dangers. 1 will wait a moment.” 

Presently the sheep came huddling round 
the hill in terror. The quick, faint bleat of 
the ewes showed that they had seen a foe. 
The old man arose and hurried in the 
direction in which the lad had disappeared. 
Joseph was just returning, breathless, from 
the ravine below. 

‘It was a wolf, Grandfather. The sheep 
on this side the ledge had seen him and 
were flying. Just as | reached the brow of 
the hill, he was creeping round the end of 
the ledge below, ready to spring upona 
ewe that was feeding near. The first thing 
he knew a stone from my sling hit him, and 
he went howling down the hill. I think I 
broke his leg, for he went on three legs and 
1 gained on him as I ran after him; but he 
crawled into a narrow place among the 
rocks in the gorge down yonder, and I could 
not follow him.” 

‘“Well done, my lad,” said the ancient 
Stephanus, proudly. ‘‘ You will make a 
good shepherd. These single wolves are 
cowards. It is always safe to face them. 
When they come in packs, it is quite another 
thing. But this fellow will keep ata safe 
distance for the rest of the night, you may 
depend. Let us go back to our shelter and 
call the sheep together.” 

It was several minutes before Stephanus 
and Joseph could collect the sheep that the 
wolf had scattered; but, at length, with the 
aid of the dog, who was not a very brave 
specimen and who had taken to his heels 
when he saw the wolf coming, they suc- 
ceeded in driving them into a safe neigh- 
borhood, and then, with their blood quick- 
ened by the adventure, they sat down again 
beneath the overhanging rock. 

** You said, Grandfather, that you always 
spend this night with the flocks in the fields. 
Why this night?” asked the boy. 

**Do you not know, my boy, that this is 





| but I had no power to rise. 
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the night of the year on which the Lord 
Christ was born?” 

‘Ob! yes,” answered the lad. 
father told me as we were walking hither 
to-day; but I had forgotten it. And you 
were with the sheep that night?” 

“Ave.” 

‘* Where was it?” 

‘*Here, on this very spot.” 

The boy’s eyes began to’ grow and fill 
with wonder and there was a slight tremor 
in his voice as he hurriedly plied the aged 
man with his eager questions. Stephanus 
drew his shepherd’s cloak closer around 
him, leaned forward a liitle, and looked out 
upon the silent, moonlit hills, and then up 
into the sky. 

‘* How long ago was that, Grandfather?” 

‘* Just fifty years ago this night.” 

** And how old were you then?” 

‘*Fourteen, and a stout boy for my age. 
I had been for two years in the fields, with 
my father, and had tasted to the full the 
hardships and dangers of the shepherd’s 
life.” 

‘* Who were with you on that night?” 

‘*My father; and his brother, James; and 
Hosea, the son of John, a neighbor and 
kinsman of ours. On that year, as on this 
year and often, there came in the midwinter 
a dry and warm season between the ears 
and the latter grain. We had driven forth 
our flocks from Bethlehem and were dwell- 
ing by night in the shelter of the tower on 
the hillside yonder, watching and sleeping 
twoandtwo. My father and I were wont 
to keep the early watches. At midnight we 
would call James and Hosea, and they would 
watch till the morning. But that night, 
when the sun went down and the stars came 
out, we were sitting here upon this hillside, 
talking of the troubles of Israel and of the 
promises of deliverance 
prophets; and James and Hosea were asking 
my father questions, and he was answering 
them, for he was older than they, and all 
the people of Bethlehem reverenced him as 
a wise and devout man. Some even said 
that, if the people of Israel had not ceased 
to look for prophets, they would have 
counted him a prophet. 1 remember well 
that, when he rose in the synagogue, it 
seemed as if some wisdom from on high 
touched his lips, and he would speak with 
such hope and courage of the light that yet 
should shine in our darkness and of the 
help that should yet arise to Judah, that 


the people’s faces would glow with joyful 


expectation.” 


**My | 


spoken by the | 








joy and triumph.” 
“Did you know that it was an angel?” 
“I knew not anything. I only knew 
that what I saw was glorious, too glorious 
for mortal eyes to look upon. Yet, while [ 


| gazed and in far less time than I have now 





Stephanus paused a moment and started | 


forward, as his eye was turned toward his 
own shadow upon the rock, cast by the 
rising moon. Did the old man’s figure that 
he saw remind him of the patriarch of whom 
he was talking? 

Soon he went on: 

‘*Ah! but they should have heard my 
father talking here by night, under the 
It was here upon these hills where 
the royal shepherd used to sing, that his 
tongue was loosed and he spoke wonderful 
words. So it was that night, fifty years 
I remember it as if it were yesterday. 
My father sat in this very niche where I am 
sitting now; James and Hosea were on 
either side of him. I was lying at their 
feet, as you now lie at mine. 
kindled and the tremor of deep feeling was 
in their voices as they talked together; and 
the other two had lingered here three or 
four hours after the sun had set. It was not 
a moonlit night like this; but all the stars 
were out and all the winds were still. 

‘*Suddenly I saw my father rise to his 
feet. Then the other men sprang up, with 
astonishment and wonder in their faces. 
It had grown light all at once, lighter than 
the brightest noon; and, as I turned my 
face in the direction in which the others 
were looking, I saw, standing there upon 
that level place, a figure majestic and beau- 
tiful beyond all the power of words to 
tell.” 

‘* Were you not afraid, Grandfather?” 

“Indeed, I was, my boy. My heart 
stopped beating. The others were standing, 
I lay there 


stars. 


ago. 


taken to tell you of what I saw, the terrible- 
ness of the lovk began to disappear, the 
sweetness and grace of the soul shone forth, 
and I had almost ceased to tremble before 
the angel opened his mouth. And when 
he spoke, his voice, clearer than any trum- 
pet and sweeter than any lute, charmed 
away all my fears. 

‘**Be not afraid,’ he said; ‘for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people. For there 
is born to you this day, in the City of David, 
a Saviour, which is Messiah, the King. And 
this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.’ 

*‘Oh! that voice, my boy! It makes my 
heart beat now to remember its sweetness. 
It seemed to carry these words into our 
innermost hearts; to print them on our 
memory, so that we never could forget one 
syllable of what he said. And then, before 
we had time to make reply, he turned aside 
a little and lifted his face toward heaven, 
and, in a tone far louder than that in which 
he had spoken to us, but yet so sweet that it 
did not startle us at all, came forth from his 
lips the first strain of the great song: 

“GLorRY TO Gop IN THE HiGHEsT!" 

‘* When he had uttered that, he paused a 
moment, and the echoes, one after another, 
from hills that were near and hills that were 
far away, came flying home to us; so that I 
knew for once what the prophet meant when 
he said that all the mountains and the hills 
should break forth into singing. But be- 
fore the echoes had all faded we began to 
hear other voices above our heads, a great 
chorus, taking up the strain that the angel 
firsthad sang. At first itseemed dim and far 
away; but gradually it came nearer, and 
filled all the air, filled all the earth, filled all 


our souls with a most entrancing sweetness, 
“* Glory to God In the highest !’”"—that was the 


grandest part. It seemed as though there 
could be no place so high that that strain 
would not mount up to it, and no place so 
happy that that voice would not make it 
thrill with new gladness.. But then came 
the softer tones, less grand, but even sweeter: 
“PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 

‘*Oh! my boy, if you had heard that music 
as I did, you would not wonder when I tell 
you that it has been hard for me to wait 
here, in the midst of the dreary noises of 
earth, for fifty years before hearing it again. 
But earth that night was musical as heaven. 


| You should have heard the echoes that came 


back when the angels’s chorus ceased from 


| all these mountains and all these little hills 


on every side. There is music enough even 
in this world, if one can only call it forth; 
chords so divine that will vibrate with won- 
derful harmony. It only needs an angel's 
hand to touch the trembling strings.” 

‘*Did you see the choir of angels over- 


| head, Grandfather?” 


Their faces | 


‘*Nay, I saw nothing. The brightness 
was too dazzling for mortal eyes. We all 
stood there, with downcast faces, listening 
spell-bound to the wonderful melody, until 
the chorus ceased and the echoes one after 
another died away, and the glory faded out 
of the sky and the stars came pack again, 
and no sound was heard but the faint voice 


| of a young lamb, calling for its mother. 


| motionless upon the earth. My eyes were | 


fixed upon that wonderful face; upon those 
clear, shining eyes; upon that brow that 
seemed to beam with the purity of the soul 


within. It wasnota smile with which that | 
| face was lighted. 
noble and exalted to call by that name. It | 


lt was something too 


‘*The first to break the silence was my 
father. ‘Come,’ he said, in a solemn voice. 
‘Let us goat once to Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us,’ 

So the sheep were quietly gathered into 
the fold at the tower, and we hastened to 
Bethlehem. Never shall 1 forget that jour- 
ney by night. We spake not many words, 
as we swiftly traversed the twenty furlongs; 
talk seemed altogether tame; but now and 
then my father broke forth in a song, and 
the others joined in the chorus. We were 
not so spent with running but that we could 
find voice for singing, and such words as 
those of the prophet were the only ones that 
could give voice to our swelling hearts- 

“Sing, O heavens; and be joyful O earth; al 
And break forth into singing, O mountains; 


For the Lord hath comforted his people, 
And will have mercy on hisafflicted. 
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December 28, 

“ How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
That publisheth peace, 
That bringeth good tidings of good, } 
That publisheth salvation.” 

It was midnight when we climbed the 
hill to the little city of Bethlehem; the con- 
stellation Cesil, called by the Greeks Orion, 
was just setting in the west. We knew not 
whitherto go. We had only the sign of the | 
angel by which we should know the infant 
Messiah. He was a babe of one day. He 
was lying in a manger. 

‘*Let us go to the inn, Chunham,” said 
my father. ‘‘It stands on the very spot 
where King David was born. Peradventure 
we shall find him there.” 

Over the entrance to the court of the inn 
a lantern was swinging from a rope stretched 
across from post to post. Guided by its light, 
we entered, and found the courtyard full of 
beasts of burden, showing that the inn was 
crowded with travelers. In the arched 
shelter of the hotel as many as could find 
room were lying; some who could not sleep 
were sitting up and waiting drearily for the 
morning. Two aged women, near the 
entrance, were talking in a low tone. 

‘*Peace be unto you!” said my father. 

‘The Lord be gracious unto thee,” an- 
swered the oldest woman, in a solemn voice, 
as she looked upon my father’s white beard; 
‘*but,” she quickly added, ‘‘ there is scanty 
cheer in this place for late comers.” 


” 


** We seek not lodging,” said my father; 
‘**but know you whether among these guests 
is an infant born this day?” 

‘Verily there is,” answered the aged 
dame; ‘‘a man-child, more beautiful than 
any my eyes have ever beheld. He is lying 
in a manger there in the cave that serves 
for stable.” 

‘‘We hastened io the mouth of the cave, 
and there beheld our King. The oxen and 
the asses near, a strong man, with a grave 
and benignant face, was leaning on his staff 
above the manger. A beautiful young mother 
lay close beside it, her cheek resting on her 
hands, that were clasped over the edge of the 
rock-hewn crib. Into thisa little straw had 
been thrown, and over it a purple robe had 
been cast. wWhereon the infant lay. A lamp. 
set upon a projection of the wall of the cave, 
burned brightly near. The great eyes of 
the wonderful child were wandering about 
the room; his hand touched his mother’s 
lips. I waited to hear him open his mouth 
and speak. 

There was a moment of silence after we 
had entered the cave. My father broke it 
with his salutation: 

‘* Hail, thou blessed among women!” he 
cried. ‘‘ This child of thine is a Prince and 
a Saviour.” 

And then we all bowed low upon our 
faces before him and worshiped him with 
praise and gladness. 

The twoaged women, with whom we had 
spoken, had followed us to the door of the 
stable, and, seeing us worshiping there, had 
run to call others who were awake in the 
inn, so that when we rose quite a company 





were standing at the door, or just within, 
gazing upon the King in his beauty and 
listening to our thanksgiving with great 
wonder. 

Then my father told them all the things 
that we had heard and seen—the message of 
the angel, the song in the air, the glory of 
the Lord that had appeared to us—and how 
we had quickly come to Bethlehem, and 
found things as the angel had told us. 
‘* And it iseven,” he cried, ‘‘ as the prophet 
himself hath spoken: ‘Thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose going forth hast been of old, 





even from everlasting.’”’ 


‘‘All those that heard were full of astonish- 
ment—all save the mother. I saw no won- 
der on her face; the great things that my 
father told caused her no astonishment; she 
listened with a quiet and solemn joy, like 
one who was saying in her heart : ‘I knew | 
it all before.’ ” 

“When my father had finished speaking, | 
we all Lowed low again before the young 
chil’; aud the mother lifted him in her arms 
and placed his cheek against her own, smil- 
ing graciously on us, but uttering no word. 
And we came forth from the stable and 
Stood again beneath the siars in the court- | 
yard of the inn. By this time many of the | 


| pasturage, he begged to go with me. 


travelers were awake, and an eager company 


| had gathered round us, all of whom de- 
sired to be told of the sign that had been | 
shown us. To one and another we re- | 


hearsed our story, lingering long to make 
known the good tidings, until the morning 
star appeared and the dawn began to kindle 
over the eastern hills. Then we hastened 


to our own homes in the city, and told our | 
| kindred what had happened unto us. 
| the early morning we came back again to 


In 


our pastures and our flocks, rejoicing to 
stand again in the place where the glory of 
God had shone and the music of heaven had 
filled the air.” 

Stephanus paused, his face all aglow with 
the tale that he had been telling. 


and were lifted reverently to the sky. 

“Did you ever see the Lord Christ after 
that?” asked Joseph, 

‘*Once only. My father and I were at 
Jerusalem at the passover. It was the year 
before my father died, seventeen years ago; 
it was the same week on which our 
Lore was crucified. My father was then 
an aged man—fourscore and five years old. 
Our tent was pitched on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives, near the Bethany road. 
While we sat there one morning, a great 
noise of shouting was heard, and presently 
we saw one riding on an ass, followed by a 
great company, shouting ‘ Hosanna!’ As we 
drew nearer, we heard them say that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth; and, when we saw his 
face, we knew that it was he, by the wonder- 
ful eyes, though it was the face of a bearded 
man, and not of an infant, and was very 
pale and sad. As he drew near to our tent, 
the city came full into his view, with its 
gilded roofs and marble pinnacles, blazing 
under the morning sun. Suddenly he 
paused in the way, and we heard him weep- 
ing aloud, though we could not hear bis 
words of lamentation. The multitude 
halted, too, when he did; and the cheering 
ceased, and some of those who stood nearest 
him wept, also, though no one seemed to 
know what had caused his grief. But soon 
they went on again, and before they reached 
the foot of the hill another multitude met 
them, coming forth from the city, and we 
heard their shouts of Hosanna in the Highest, 
as they entered the gate of Jerusalem.” 

‘*What said your father when he saw all 
this?” queried Joseph. 

“He said but little. There was a shadow 
on his face, yet he spoke cheerfully. ‘I 
cannot understand it,’ he murmured. ‘They 
are trying to make him King of the Jews; 
but King he will not be, at least, not in their 
fashion. Yet in some way I know he will 
be Prince and Deliverer. I cannot under- 
stand. I will wait.’” 

‘‘Were you not in Jerusalem when he 
was put to death?” 

‘*No. My father was frail and ill and we 
had hastened home to Bethlehem. News of 
his death on the cross had only just reached 
us when another messenger came to tell us 
that the sepulcher in which he had been 
laid was empty; that he had risen from the 
dead. 

‘* My father’s eye kindled when he heard 
this message. He cast aside his staff and 
stood up firm on his feet. His voice, when he 
spoke, rang out likea trumpet. ‘ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel!’ he cried. ‘It is 
thus that he redeemeth his people. This 
Jesus is not to be the Captain of our armies, 
but the Saviour of our souls. His kingdom 
isthe kingdom of righteousness, and there- 
fore it is that the prophet hath said: Of the 
increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.’ 

« Always after that, words of the prophet 
concerning the Messiahkept coming back 


to my father; and once and again he cried | 
| out: ‘Truly, this Jesus was the Son of 


God, the true King of Israel!’ As the 
months wore on, his words were more and 
more of the crucified and risen Lord, and 
he dwelt in a great peace. At length, when 
the flocks were led forth to the midwinter 
It was 
on this very day that we came, the same day 
of the year on which the Lord was born. 
He was feeble and tottered as he walked; but 


| he leaned on my arm and we came slowly. 


In the evening, he said: ‘Let me go, my 
son, and sit once more under the great rock.’ 
I wrapped him in my coat of skins, and sat 
here where T sit now and where he was sit- 
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His eyes | 
swept again the circuit of the moonlit hills | 


| ting when the angel came. We talked here | 


long, under the stars, that night, of him 
whom we had learned to love as Master and 
Lord, of the works that he had done and 
the words that he had spoken, as his disciples 
had told them. We had been silent for afew 
moments, when I looked up, and saw that his 
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go down stairs again, with all their slates 


| and tools, and beg an entrance through the 


next house. Jack was very sorry when his 


| father represented the trouble he had caused 
| and the loss of time; but he kept the door 


} 


| head had fallen backward against the rocky | 


wall. Isprangto him. His eyes were shut, 
but his lips were moving. I put my ear to 
his mouth, and heard him say only: ‘Peace 
—on—earth—good-will ’—They were his 
last words. He had gone beyond our star- 
light, into the country where the light 
always shines; the glory that fell 
| night, fifty years ago, upon these 
| of Bethlehem.” 
Stephanus was silent and Joseph’s eyes 
| were full of tears. At length the old man 
rose. 

‘“Come, my son,” he said. ‘‘Cesil is in 
| the South; it is midnight; let us call your 
father and his brother. The old man and the 


hills 


time for rest.” 
a 


SLY SANTA CLAUS. 


BY MRS. 8. C, STONE. 


ALL the house was asleep, 
And the fire burning low, 
When, from far up the chimney, 
Came down a “‘ Ho! ho!” 
And a little, round man, 
With a terrible scratching, 
Dropped into the room 
With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came, bumping, 
And thumping, and jumping, 
And picked himself up without sign of 
a bruise ! 


‘Ho! ho!’’ he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 
** Good children, gay children, 
Glad children, see here! 
I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 
Noah’s arks, and bright skates, 
And a host of good things! 
I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful, a hackful ! 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 
and choose. 


‘“*Ho! ho! What fs this? 
Why, they. all are asleep ! 
But their stockings are up, 
And my presents will keep ! 
So, in with the candies, 
The books, and the toys ; 
All the goodies I have 
For the good girls and boys. 
I’}] ram them, and jam them, 
And slam them, and cram them ; 
All the stockings will hold while the 
tired creatures snocze. 


“Ho! ho! How they’ll laugh 
When they open their eyes ! 
Ha! ha! How [ wish 
I could see their surprise ! 
But I'll give one a kiss 
And I then must be off! 
“He! he! Little puss, 
Does my breath make you cough ? 
Don’t worry ; I’ll skurry, 
Be off in a hurry; 
So you all may sleep on while I finish 
my cruise.”’ 


All the while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking ; 
And his little, fat fingers 
Kept tucking and tucking, 
Until every stocking 
Bulged out, on the wall, 
As if it were bursting, 
And ready to fall. 
And then, all at once, 
With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 
Like a tough bit of gristle, 
He bounced up again, 
Like the down of a thistle, 
And nothing was left but the prints of 
bis shoes. 
New Haven, Conn. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


BY SARAH O, JEWETT. 





| Jack and Annie Thomas had been busy 
| for a long time before Christmas Day. 


locked afterward all the same, though he 
tried not to forget to give the key to his 
grandmother, as a solemn trust, when he 


was going to school in the morning, or away 


that | 


boy have kept their watch, and it is now | 

















| and sober. 


with some of his cronies for the whole of 
the afternoon. 

As for Annie, she spent a great deal of 
time out of the house, for her work could 
not be attended to in public, any more than 
Jack’s, and she had a little afghan at the 
house of one friend, and a white shawl at 
another place, which she was crocheting 
for her father and grandmother respectively. 
She spent an afternoon or evening over 
these, whenever she could; but she did not 
like to shut herself in her own room at 
home. Her father gaid one day, uneasily, 
that Annie seemed to be out a good deal; 
but her mother only laughed, and said they 
would be sure to see more of her a little 
later in the season. 

There were various treasures hidden away 
in the least visited closets and the bureau- 
drawers; and, altogether, there were more 
secret undertakings known to the different 
members of the Thomas family than there 
had ever been before. Jack declared that 
he was afraid to speak, for fear he should 
either tell some of his own secrets or some- 
body’s else. 

The two young people were looking with 
great eagerness for the coming of their 
favorite aunt, whom they always welcomed 
with perfect delight. Jack said she was 
just as good as another fellow, and Annie 
would rather have a walk or a talk with 
Aunt Grace than with any girl she knew. 
Somehow Miss Elliston had a way of win- 
ning the confidence and love of a great 
many people and you always felt better and 
happier for being with her. 

It was late in the afternoon of Christmas 
Day, and the presents had all been givenand 
taken, and the surprises were all over with, 
and our friends had been to church in the 
morning and had somehow or other con- 
trived to see almost everybody they knew 
to say ‘“‘ Merry Christmas ” and to compare 
notes about the gifts and the plans of the 
day. The Chrisimas dinner had been an 
early one, and even that was over, and the 
servants had gone away to keep the rest of 
the holiday with their own people—all 
except old Ellen, who had been the nurse 
and whose friends lived far up in the 
country. 

It was a very cold afternoon and the city 
streets were almost empty. Jack and Annie 
were going to a Christmas party that even- 
ing, at the house of one of their cousins; 
but, in the last hours of the afternoon, there 
did not seem to be much to do. 

Our friends were sitting in their aunt’s 
room, one at each front window, and Miss 
Elliston was lying on the couch that had 
been pulled before the open wood-fire. It 
was a very comfortable corner, and she had 
three or four books beside her, that had been 
among her presents; but it was too dark in 
the room for reading, though the daylight 
had only just begun to fade a little out of 
doors. 

**Tt seems so funny to have had dinner at 
one o'clock,” said Jack, ‘‘ It makes me lose 
my reckoning. If 1 weren’t so lazy, I would 
go out for a little while,” and he gave a 
desperate yawn, so that Tatters, the dog, 
who had been lying in front of the fire, got 
up and came to look at him with an air of 
deep anxiety, at which his master laughed 
and patted him and smoothed the hair under 
his new collar. 

‘*Tatters seems to be as sleepy as the rest 
of us,” said Aunt Grace, laughing. “I 
think he must have had a famous dinner, 
He looks rounder and lazier than ever. 
Poor little doggy! he's growing quite old 
I meant to tell you, in better 
season, such a pretty thing that I read the 


| other day, in a book about Norway. They 


Jack would not let any one come inside the | 


door of his workshop, at the top of the 
house, and when he went out he carried the 
| key in his pocket. It was sometimes incon- 
venient, for the way to the outside of the 
roof lay through that room, and once, when 
some workmen came to mend the slates and 
Jack was nowhere to be found, they had to 


| 
| 


always give all the animals belonging toa 
household double their usual allowance, and 
so there isa great Christmas feasting; but, 
more than that, both the peasants and the 
people in the towns always feed the wild 
birds. They buy little sheaves of oats and 
barley in the markets or tie them up for 
themselves on the farms, and these are 
fastened on trees or outside the houses 
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Nobody forgets, not even the very poorest 
people, to give the birds a Christmas 
dinner.” 

“I'm going down-stairs this very minute | 
* Here isa 
whole flock of sparrows just outside, on 


for some crumbs,” said Annie. 
the parlor window roof,” and away she 
went in a hurry. 

It was a good bit of fun to watch the 
sparrows squabbling over the bits of bread, 
and Jack and Annie were much entertained 
last, Miss Elliston 
yielded to their entreaties, and came to see 


for awhile; and, at 
two valiant members of that family of birds, 

which had seized a piece of crust together | 
and would not let go. They fluttered about 
and rustled their wings in the leafless vine | 
that grew on the house, and they lost hold | 
for a minute, and then caught fast again. It 

Jack 


clapped his hands with delightand behaved 


was truly an exciting moment, 
as if he were four, instead of fourteen; but 
presently the sparrows all flew away down 
the street and the entertainment was over. 
‘Ido think Christmas is a lovely day,” 
little silence. ‘IT don’t 

think I ever had such a good time as I have 


said Annie, after a 


had to-day. Everybody is so nice and 
everybody does the kindest and pleasantest 
It is a good deal of trouble 


things for you. 


to get ready for it; but nobody minds. 
Even the people in the streets look at you 
and laugh.” 

‘*T do think it is wonderful how every 
one feels something of the peace on earth 
and good will to men,” said Aunt Grace. 
‘L think the great pity is that with so 
many itisthe only day inthe year when that 
feeling does come. And a great many give 
presents just because they think they must, 
and they make a hard piece of work over it 
and don’t know what they shall get and 
wonder what they will do. It is too bad ever 
to have that cold-heartedness about Christ- 
mas, and it is worse to forget afterward the 
kindness our friends have shown us and to go 
on justthe same asever. When we give some- 
thing to one of our friends, I think it ought 
to be to show our love for and to give 
I have been thinking this after- 
what a business we 


pleasure. 
noon make of doing 
kind things on this one day, and | wonder 
why we don’t wish to do them every day 
in “the put the 
spirit into the whole of our lives. I 


year and try to same 


wish 
we could have a whole year of Christmas 


days. I mean a whole year of trying to do 
eve rything we can for everybody.” 

“J know one thing,” said Jack; ‘my 
money wouldn't hold out long.” And 


Miss Elliston and Annie both laughed. 
“But do you know, Jack, that I think 
the things we give away are, after all, the 
least of it. It 
fond of us tried to 
pleased and happy. Your 
has said half a dozen times to me about 


is feeling that people are 


and have make us 


grandmother 


that shawl that Annie gave her: ‘I 
can’t get over the dear child’s having 
taken all those stitches and done all that 


work for me!’ And your father is wonder- 
ing how she found time, with her going to 
school and practicing and all, to make him 
the little afghan for the library sofa; and 


Mamma has been so much delighted with 





the work-table you have made for her and 
inlaid so prettily. It really isa charming 
think, Jack; but she likes it 
you spent so much time and such loving 


best because 


care in doing it for her, and, in order to 


buy presents, you went without things 
yourself and saved your allowance. Don't 
you see you have shown a_ dear, 
‘generous, good will to all of us?” And, 
now Christmas is over, I don’t think 


we ought to stop and behave as if we were 
done ‘with all that; and, since have 
shown our affection one day in the year, our 
be contented and wait until 


we 


friends must 


| irruption of boxes at the Careys. 


| day night. 


|} Susan, 





they get their next Christmas present. Iwish | 


we could try to make the days after Christ- 
mas happy ones for the people we are with. 
There are so many little pleasures and small 
services to be given, I think it is a pity we 
shouldn’t wish our neighbors a merry day 
very often and do a great deal more to make 
things pleasant for them. I havelived long 
enough to find out one thing: That it is 
doing little things for our friends that makes 
them happiest. A great service or an ex- 


pensive gift oftentimes carries with it a | 


weight of obligation; but we all like to feel 
that the small comforts and concerns of our 
Jives are of interest and importance to the 
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people we love. And I believe, if we try 
to do all the kind Witte things we can every 


| day for the people we live with, the great 


gifts and services will take care of them- 
selves. 

Jack had been silent, and so had Annie, 
and it had grown dark out of doors. They 


| never minded their Aunt Grace’s little ser- 


mons, as they did some other people’s, there 


| was something that always made them glad 
| to listen. 


Annie came across the room, and 
sat on the rug by the sofa in the firelight; 
and Jack said, valiantly: ‘*l was wonder- 
ing, a little while ago, what I should do 
with myself, now it isafterChristmas; but I 


| never thought of keeping it all the year 


round.” 


Soutn Berwick, Me. 
oo. 


ONE LITTLE CHRISTMAS BOX. 


BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 


You would have thought there was an 
It begun 
three days before Christmas and the parcels 
and boxes kept coming until late Satur- 
No wonder the expressman’s 


| horse knew the way so well, such loads of 


boxes he brought there. 

What a tantalizing sight it was to see 
them all piled up in the back hall and know 
they were not to be opened till Monday. 
Such a long time to There were 
small paper parcels and boxes, neatly tied 


wait. 


and addressed ; long boxes and square boxes, 


smooth boxes and rough boxes, big boxes 
and little boxes; but the very biggest and | 
strongest of all was the box from Grand- 
father and Grandmother Tappan. That 
the center of interest and attrac- 
tion for the whole family, from Mamma 


was 


Carey down to Baby Robin, the very least | 


There it stood in the 
corner, all fastened up as tight as the big- 


of the Carey brood. 


yest nails could make it, and so provokingly 
heavy that the united efforts of four pairs | 
of little hands couldn’t budge it the hun- | 


dreth part of an inch. They all gathered 
around it,and such a peeping and peering at 
the corners and through the cracks you 
never did see, only at Christmas time. 

Four pairs of little eyes fairly bored holes 
through the top and sides. Then four little 
heads went down all in a row. 

‘*T heard something jingle. Bells!” 
**T heard something squeak. A doll for 
me!” 

‘*T hear a drum!” 

‘* A drum don’t make itself go.” 

Then four little noses lay flat on a crack. 
Sniff—snif—sniff. 

‘**T smell candy! ” 

‘I smell oranges!” 

** And ’nanas! ” 

“Oh! I do really, truly smell Grand- 

mamma’s cookies!” And that was all the 

Not one sign did that 
box make of the many delightful secrets it 
held. 

Nor TO BE OPENED UNTIL Monpay seemed 
written allover it. Even Mamma Carey tried 
to shake it a little and make it tell some- 
thing; but it wouldn’t. So, finally, they 
had to leave it and go to bed. 

We all know what they dreamed about 
that night and the next. Iam afraid not 
their Sunday-school lessons. Then came 
Christmas day, at last. 

What a happy procession it was that 
marched downstairs and through the hall 
into the great dining-room, where stcod the 
Tree in all its glory. Papa, Mamma, and 
Baby Robin, Teddy, Margaret, and Elsie, 
the and Joanna, the cook, 
with Mike bringing up the rear, all singing 
the carol that so many little children have 
sung on so many such Merry Christmas 
days: 


satisfaction they got. 


nurse, 


“ There's a wonderful tree, a wonderful tree, 
The happy children rejoice to see, 
Spreading its branches year by year, 

It comes from the forest to flourish here 
O, this wonderful tree, 
With its branches wide, 
Is always, is always 

Blooming at Christmastide.” 


Of all the wonderful fruit borne by 
wonderful tree I shall tell you of but 
little box. 


one 
There it lay, smooth and white, 


neatly tied with a pale blue ribbon and ad- | 


dressed to 
““Teppy, MARGARET, AND Exsre Carey, 
To be Opened by Themselves. 
| ‘Teddy may untie the ribbon,” said 
Mamma. This was quickly done. ‘Now, 
Margaret, you may take off the cover.” 





| here to live with you. 
| glad to see me. 
as much as you do any of your babies, and 


that | 





Margaret, trembling with excitement, lifted 
the cover, and little Elsie, at a sign from her 
mother, removed the inner covering of soft 
white paper, and behold! there lay three 
lovely dollies. The largest had on a beauti- 
ful red cashmere dress, and in one hand 
was a letter directed to Miss Margaret Carey. 


The next smaller wore a blue dress, and | 


the letter she had bore the name of Miss 
Elsie Carey. The other was a white-haired 
boy doll, in a sailor suit. He also had aletter 
directed to Master Teddy Carey and 
strapped across his back was a brown linen 
traveling-bag. All the rest you shall hear 
from the letters themselves, which will tell 
you the dollies’s names and several other 
interesting particulars. We will begin with 
the largest: 
“To Marcaret Carngy, My Dear New Little 
Mother: 


Did you ever hear of the Catskill Mountains? | 


You say you have seen the Catskill Mountains. 
Did you ever hear the story of Rip Van Winkle? 
No; I thought not. Some day you must ask your 
mother to tell it to you. It is a long, long story, 
and it happened a long, long time ago, in the 
very heart of those grand old mountains where I 
came from. 

“Now, this famous 
little daughter, 
rag doll-baby. 


Rip Van Winkle had 


one and she had one little 


was one night before Christmas that Santa Claus 
brought it to her ; and a queer, funny little affair 
of a rag-doll it was, too. It more than filled the 
little red woolen stocking that hung in the chim- 
ney corner. I think its name was Betty, and 
this same, Betty Van Winkle was my great-great- 
grandmother, and my name is Gertrude Van 
Winkle Knickerbocker. 
Claus says, I come from two of the very oldest 
and best families in the state. 

“Santa Claus was in some doubt as to which of 
us he should get to send to you; but as soon as 
he heard my name he caught me up quick as a 
wink, dear old fellow. 

“There were such loads of us waiting our 
turn tobe taken away. Black-eyed, blue-eyed, 
and gray-cyed dollies, dolls in silks and laces, and 
dolls without any clothes at all; there we stood, 
hundreds of us crowded together on the wide 
shelves. And such elegant creatures as some 
were! Such lovely complexions and eyes that 
fairly took your beath away. I looked in the 
glass just once, and my heart went down, down, 
down, for I thought no one would ever buy me. 
I was so plain and old-fashioned, with my tow- 
colored hair hanging straight down my back in 
two braids, and eyes that had not the least bit of 
a sparkle. 

“* But, finally, Santa Claus came along, picking 
up here a toy and there a doll and stowing them 
away in the great basket on his arm. 

“*None of your wax dolls for me to-day,’ he 
said, ‘I want one that a certain nice little girl 
can handle and play with, one that can sit at the 
table when she uses these newchinadishes. Ah! 
here is just the one!’ and his eye fell on Me! 
And when I told him my name, that settled it, 
and so here I am. 


going to have a beautiful time. And now I wish 
you a Merry Christmas. I wish, too, that you 
would take me right in your round, chubby arms 
and hug me, and kiss me, and tell me you love 
me, for that is the way mothers should do. 
own little dollie-girl. 


Your 


‘GERTRUDE VAN WINKLE KNICKERBOCKER,” 

“To Erste Carey, My Precious Teenty-reenty, 
Mamma Elsie: 

“I think your name is just as sweet as it can 

be! It is a great deal prettier 

Margery Daw—that is my name. 


than mine. 
I have come 
I hope you are very 


Iam. I hope you will love me 


more. I would like to put my arms around your 
neck and kiss you. They are too short. I never 
had a mamma, only a grandmamma. She 
never played with me. One day she brought me 
to her home all wrapped upin a box. And no 
single bit of any clothes on at all! (Please do not 
ever tell of that!) Then she got things and 
measured. 
warm ulster for me to wear here. I did not want 
to wear it over my lovely new blue cashmere 
dress. It would muss it. Do you not think it is 


See my shoes, too, with real heels. 


“My grandmamma says little girls must not 
I would not be vain of 
my clothes if they were sewed on like Floretta 


be vain of their clothes. 


You may read all the historics of | 
Rip Van Winkle, and you will never find one word | 
about this doll-baby ; but Jknow she had it. It | 


So you see, as Santa | 


Little Margery and Jojo and | 
I have all come to stay, and I know we are | 


My grandmamma made my nice | 


just too sweet ? And is not my lace frill elegant? | 


[December 28, 1882. 


of the dressing bureau. Géertie’s are in the other, 
We are to keep them very nicely. We are to ask 
Joanna to wash them when they get soiled. My 
grandmamma says Robin may kiss me when he 

is not sticky. Do little boys often get sticky? 
**Jo-Jo came in the cars with us. I think JoJo 
is vain of his gilt buttons. Little boys should 
never be vain. We can all sit at your new table 
and use your new china dishes, sometimes. Ger- 
tie and I have each a lovely afghan. My grand- 
mamma made them. Fringe, too. I think you 
are the dearest little mamma—not much bigger 
than I. Please to kiss me, and I wish youa 
beautiful Merry Christmas. 
“Your truly own, 


Marcerny Daw.” 
“To Master Teppy Carey : 


**My name is Jo-Jo Whitehead Horner. My 
grandmother sent me here to live in the 
rectory and be your little boy. My grandmother 

, Said it would cost too much money to send a 

| whole trunk full of clothes with me, so I have 

| only bronght a traveling-bag. It has one shirt 

in it and a wrapper, which I am towear nights, 

| when I go to bed ; but I do not always go to bed. 
It hurts my eyes to shut them, so I would rather 
sit up nights. 

““My grandmother says it is a bad habit. She 
says I will never grow up to bea big boy if Ido not 
sleep nights ; but I f cl big enough now. I feel 
as if Iwas bursting; and yetI haven't had so 

| much asa cracker to eat in more than ever so 


long. Nor candy; nothing but sawdust. I hate 
sawdust. I feel it now a-leaking down into my 
trowsers’s bottoms. When I get so I can 


open my mouth, I am going to be a brave 
boy. I am going to eata Christmas pie. My 
Uncle Jack Horner ate a Christmas pie and 
founda plum. My grandmother says all boys 
should be brave. I mean to be brave all the time 
and find plums. My grandmother says you are 
not to swing me by my arms, for they might 
come off. Then all the saw-dust would leak out. 
Do they always stuff little boys with saw-dust ? I 
hope you will not let your new little china dog 
eat me up. Do little dogs like saw-dust? I hope 
you will not think my sailor hat is too big. My 
grandmother says my brains must have room to 
grow. That is what is the matter with so many 
big men, she says. Too little sailor-hats. I 
wish you a jolly Merry Christmas. And all 
of as. 


* Jo-Jo WHITEHEAD HoRNER.” 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 
me ~ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications For this department should be ad- 
dressed +) Peace Tam trencanmmrn Mew TUin.) 
A DELIGHTFUL evening’s entertainment is 

the Shadow Pantomime, and, as a descrip- 

tion of it may naturally follow our last week’s 
suggestion as to stage, etc., we devote consid- 
erable space to the subject, hoping that the 
hints given (for which we have to thank Mrs. 

Frost and her ‘‘Book of Tableaux’’) may 

result in a jolly time in many a household this 

holiday season. 

The first thing requisite is a white curtain or 
sheet to receive the shadows. Where there is 
already a stage and drop curtain, the white 
sheet is arranged as an extra drop, care being 
taken to have it hang as tightly and as free 
from inequalities as possible and the larger the 
better. In adapting the exhibition to a parlor 
entertainment, the white sheet can be stretched 
on a frame made to fit exactly between sliding 
or folding doors. Before stretching the sheet, 
it should be thoroughly and uniformly wetted 
and then wrung out. This insures sharpness 
of outline to the shadows. 

The front, or that side of the sheet appro- 
| priated to the audience, must during the 
| performance be entirely dark; and on the 
| stage or behind the sheet, where the performers 
| are, only one bright, steady light. This must 
! 

} 








be arranged so as to be as near to the ground 
| as possible and exactly opposite the center of 
the sheet. For parlor purposes, where there is 
| gas in the room, the best contrivance is a drop- 
light, whose burner (a good large one) is not 
| more than two or three inches from the ground 
and placed so as to present the thin edge (not 
the flat) of the flame to the curtain. This will 
render the outlines all the more distinct and 
clearly defined. If gas is not to be had, the 
next best is a tin cup filled with tallow, in the 
center of which is a cotton wick, secured by a 
wire coil soldered into the middle of the inside 
| of the cup, to prevent the wick from falling 
down when the tallow has melted. This tin 
lamp had better be placed in the center of a 
flat dish full of sand, as a precaution against 
| accident. 
_ Where the curtain is large the light should 
be placed at a distance of about five or six feet 
from: it; but a small curtain requires the light 


| Jenkins. She was vain. She was wax. She to be two or three feet further away. The dis- 
melted by the fire! Her nose and mouth ran all | tance can be best ascertained by experiment. 
| together ! Her bangs sizzled off! It was fearful! | If there should be no means of closing the 


She is not vain now. 


“My night<dress is perfectly lovely. Tucks | 
and truly buttons. Tom’s Auntie Sue made it. | 


| sheet after or in the intervals of a performance, 
there should be a light placed on each side, 
behind the curtain, in such a position that 0 


She made all my nice things. Really, truly | shadow can be thrown by it, and the center 
light extinguished or effectually shaded by 
placing some solid object close in front of it. 


| clothes, too, to take off. 


“My grandmamma packed them in one drawer 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





During the performance care must be taken 
that those persons whose shadows are not for 
the moment needed should stand behind the 
light. An entrance or exit is effected by jump- 
ing lightly or stepping sideways over the light. 
This produces an effect on the curtain just as 
if the shadow had dropped down from or gone 
up into the ceiling. As profile is essential, the 
side, and not the front or back, should, as far 
as practicable, be preseated to the light; and, 
in using tables or chairs, let them be placed 
close to, but not touching the curtain—the 
nearer the curtain the clearer the shadow. 

In order to bring any article ona table clearly 
into shadow, it must be placed at the edge of 
the table nearest the light; otherwise the 
shadow of the top of the table will obscure the 
shadow ofthe lower part of the object. The 
table, therefore, for general purposes, should 
not be too wide, and may be just as wella strip 
of board, from two to three feet long and eight 
inches to a foot wide, nailed onto four strips 
of wood for legs. 

An amusing deception can be practiced with 
small objects, such as cups and saucers, etc., by 
first placing them at the edge furthest from the 
light, where they will be out of shadow, and by 
fastening a string to them (which can be done 
with a piece of shoemakers’s wax) and carrying 
the end overthe edge and down the leg nearest 
the light, through a small eyelet at the bottom 
of the leg, and so along the ground to the back 
of the light. By this means the objects can be 
drawn across to the edge nearest the light, and 
they will appear to rise up out of the table 
By reversing the arrangement, they can be 
drawn back again and appear to sink down 
into the table. For this purpose the table 
should be « little wider than that ordinarily 
used. 

These, as well as all other minor arrange- 
ments, will require careful practice and 
rehearsal before performance, as any bungling 
will not ouly destroy the effect dependent on 
that particular attempt, but may seriously mar 
the illusion of an entire representation. 

Sign-boards can be made out of a strip of 
card-board or very stout paper (the letters 
heing cut out) and then pinned onto the back 
of the curtain. Many scenic effects can be 
made in this way. 

Poses plastiques, or imitations of statuary, 
including two or three figures only, may be 
made pretty effective, especially if a sudden 
and simultaneous change of attitude be accom- 
plichod at o given signal 


DIAGONAL. 


a 
* 
~ . 
* 

* . 
. > . 

* 
* . 
* 

1, triumph; 2, to banish; 3, uneasiness; 4, 
corrupt ; 5, noticed ; 6, to foresee; 7, variety ; 
&, accidental; 9, an eating house; 10, vic- 
torious. 

The diagonal means a trial. DOLLY. 


LETTER CHANGES, 
I, 

1 am a word of one syllable and mean a 
marsh. By changing my head, I become suc- 
cessively a boy’s name, a cave, a domestic 
animal, an enclosure, a number, an excrescence, 
and humanity. 

II, 

I am a word of two syllables, meaning suffi- 
cient. By changing the first syllable, 1 become 
alternately a fruit, part of a church, plain, 
flexible, agitation of water, a cork, human 
beings, a color, a specimen, and a mark of 
beauty. L. 8. R. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 21, 3, 15, 23 is separated or parted from. 

My 25, 14, 5, 8, 19, 9, 17 is an unaffected 
person. 

My 1, 20, 18, 6, 24 is a liquid substance. 

My 12, 26, 2, 7, 1 is an expression of con- 
tempt. 

My 10, 13, 22, 27 is a cheap kind of food. 

My 11, 16, 25, 4, 18 is a substance used in 
making bread. 

My whele is a familiar quotation from 
Shakespeare. d. F. d. Ht. 


In reference to the MS. you were kind enough 
to send to “‘Our Young Folks,” the editor is 
obliged to say that contributions to this col- 
umn are not paid for. If, under these condi- 
tions, your article may be used, many thanks 
will be extended for your interest in the 
department. 

itt le lads 


A the next meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 


Dr. Bluebottle, of New Jersey, will read a paper 
on “The Coolness of the Cucumber.” 
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Selections. 


AN HISTORIC BIRD. 


Tue cock is an important bird. He is 
historical. A cock assured Themistocles 
of his victory over Xerxes. Aristophanes 
tells us that he reigned supreme over Persia 
before the time of Darius and Megabazus. 
Numa Pompilius was inspired by acock, and 
Romulus was influenced by the same bird 
in his decision as to the site of Rome. He 
was sacred to Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and 
ésculapius. Mohammed found a cock in 
the first heaven, so huge a bird that his 
crest touched the second heaven. The 
Moslem doctors say that Allah lends a will- 
ing ear to him who reads the Koran, to him 
who prays for pardon, and to the cock, 
whose chant is divine melody. When this 
cock ceases to crow the day of judgment 
will be at hand. The cock on church-spires 
is to remind men not to deny their Lord, as 
Peter did. Peter le Neve says that the cock 
was the warlike ensign of the Goths, as it is 
to the present day of the Malays, and that, 


OW WATCHES ARE 
MADE.—In a Sotip Gotp Watch, 


aside from the necessary thickness for en- 
graving and polishing, a large proportion of 
metal is needed only to stiffen and hold the 
engraved portions in place and supply 
strength. 
needless. 


The surplus gold is actually 
In James Boss’s Patent Gold 





Watch Cases this waste is saved and so. 
ee EC 


LIDITY AND STRENGTH secured by a simple 
process, at 4 to $ the cost. A plate of soup 
GoLp is soldered on each side of a plate of 
nickel composition metal and the three are 
then passed between polished steel rollers. 


From this the cases, backs, centers, bezels, 


| etc. are cut and shaped by dies and form- 


therefore, it was put in Gothic Churches for | 


ornament. When placed on hotels, as is 
customary in some parts of Switzerland and 


case in one notable instance in New York, 
it is the emblem signifying ‘‘Good cheer 
within.” 

The crowing of the cock has always ex- 
ercised an indefinable influence on man- 
kind. It covered the shuffling Peter with 
shame; it has furnished innumerable poets 
with stocks of phrases; it has even become 
® means for the expression of parliamentary 
opinion. In some places, it is true, the cock 
is regarded with not altogether unmalevo- 
lent sentiments. An African tribe com- 
plains bitterly that it was all through the 
cock that they remained black, and differ- 
ent from the rest of mankind. The great 
creating Spirit, it is said, set himself during 
the daytime to model the human race. B by 
sundown he had fashioned about fifty differ- 
ent figures out of clay; but they were all 


| 


more or less brown and some of them were | 


quite black. He set them up in a row and 
inspected them before it got quite dark, 
and then it appeared that they would look 
better if they were white. So he mixed a 
pot of whitewash and set about daubing 
them by the light of the moon. But it was 
troublesome work, and he did not get on 
very fast. 
more to whiten, day dawned, and the cock 
crew, and he came to the conclusion that 
the rest must remain as they were. And so 
it has come to pass that some of the races 
of mankind are red and brown, w wie the 
poor Negro has remained quite hlack—and 
all through a troublesome cock, who would 
crow when he was not wanted.—London 
Graphic. 


> 
CHARLES DICKENS used to tell a story 


At last, when he had a score or | 


about the early days of a renowned mourning | 


establishment. He went there one day about 
some mourning, and was ushered into a room, 
where sat a shopman, with an attendant in 
woe-strickeu babiliments, who groaned out: 
“7 father, a mother, perhaps a wife.”” ‘Oh! 
no,”’ said Dickens, ‘only a distant relative.” 
“Oh! sir,’ said ‘the funeral one, *‘ you have 
made a mistake. This is the chamber of agon- 
izing woe. John, toll the bell and show the 
gentleman into the light-affliction depart- 
ment.’ 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND 8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
coverea, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, ete. 





PiSO'S CURE FOR | 


+ A, Au. WHERE ALL fise FAILS, 
Use in time, ap, Tastes good. o 


CONSUMPTION. 








T. G. SELLEW 
No. 111 Fulton Street, - - « « iow York 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
7 CYLINDER & ROLL TOP DESKS. 
lg up with Counters and 


Agente for the celebrated 
, WOOTON'S K. 








Y s 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


weils. 











restore 
Ladies. Rpt. o—_. cutee pain 
is 








4% SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price 








ers. The gold is thick enough to admit of 
all kinds of chasing, engraving, and engine- 
These cases have 


turning. been worn per- 


: ‘ : | fectly smooth by use without removing the 
France, especially Normandy, and as is the | . : ow 


gold. This is the only Case made under 
this process. Each case is accompanied 
with a valid guaranty, signed by the 
manufacturers, warranting it to wear 
20 years. 150,000 of these Cases now car- 
ried in the United States and Canada. 


Largest and Oldest Factory. Established 
1854. 











Ask your Jeweler my 
for our Interesting TRADE » ee ‘te 
Pamphlet on this Sub- 


Plain! stamped in 
ject. . 


cap of each Case. 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for — » and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium . 


Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


__ 801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 














Friends! here's 
comfort. Wife 
says she must 
have a couple of 
Common Sense 
Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


[PF Special dis- 
cunt to clergy- 
men. 


Send stamp for 
Catalogue to 


P, A, Sinclair, 


Mottville, 












IMPORTED ART TILES, 
from Minton's, Maw's & Boote’s. 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
Sm Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, etc., 
etc. Mantel Facings, Hearths, 
ower-Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 

— pees fons. 

‘ jal Designs and Estimates 
ont lied without charge. 

‘oreign and Domestic Grates, 
Fenders. pacivens, and all kinds 
of Brass 
EDWARD BOOTE, 
“No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y. 

Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 
















LA M PS 
FANCY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 

NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 
Double the Light of the Ger- 
man Student Lamp. 

Prices, from 83 to 850. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINCS & CO.,, 
547 Washington St., 
Boston, MAss. 
Se nad for New » lustrated Cireular. 


THE SPE CIAL ATTEN TION 
of all who are seeking beautiful Parvor, Liprary, 
GERMAN STUDENT, OFFICE, or other LAMPS, suitable 
for Holiday Presents, is called to the very full assort- 
ment of FalENcE PoTTerRies, from Hungary, France, 
Germany, and England, which ts offered by 
BENNETT B. SCHNEIDER, 
Nos. 35 and 87 PARK PLACE, 


This fine collection of Art Lamps offered 
at retail until the Holidays, 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 





Denis Hotel and Talo’ Salon, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
__ WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor, _ 


KENMORE, 


AL BANY, N. ¥., situated cow ner North 
arl and Columbia Streets. 
has the finest Toc atom in the city and > within our 
Prubtie hu distance of Depots, New Capitol, and all 
hs 7 er rs. 


T-C i. ASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


FURNACES, ‘HEATERS, ‘STOVES, etc 


94 BeckmanSt.,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 


Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 

















GRATES AND FENDERS. 





J. 8S. CONOVER & Co., 
No, 30 WEST 23p ST., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America, 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 


BRANCH No. 368 CANAL ST. 


Ww. H. ‘Harrison & Bros. - 
MANUFACTURERS. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


fia, GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY, 
Also Furnoces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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( No Q@NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTASLUHMENT © © ) 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricuitural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 


of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


HOME CONSERVATORIES. 


BY E, 


Pr, POWELL, 


Any one Observing the small conservatories 
built of 
the country will see that a large 
proportion of them are soon abandoned, Per- 
haps such sections of a house must be a growth 
of the taste and skill of the occupants. How- 
ever, the abutment of glass rooms is unsightly 
when left vacant of plants, 


a0 frequently as attachments new 


houses about 


Perhaps a few 
of the 
the 


suggestions may help some 
Tae 
giving up a conservatory. 

(1.) L 
of 


secure the 


readers of 


INDEPENDENT to avoid necessity of 


ocate on the 
This 
eaperience 
of horticulturists shows to be of prime import 


your conservatory 
if 


morning sun, which the 


east 


side your house, possible. is to | 


ance to healthy plant life. 
to the 


I should prefer the 


north south but 


side ; either east or 
southeast shading off the south sun. ‘The 
sunlight until noon is quite sullicient. In case 


of a bayed window, instead of heavy, projecting 


cornices, provide for glassin the roof. The back 
of the conservatory should also be white- | 
washed, instead of ceiled with dark wood, I 
should provide for light from three sides, if 
possible; but this light should be under 
control, 

(2.) Secure proper ventilation. This is, in 
one sense, very important; in another sense 


not at all important. I have grown nearly all 
Wardian 
Wardian. 


atmosphere ; 


conservatory plants in a case or a 
modification of the 
vide their 
shines on the gi 


Plants will pro- 
if the sun 
iss, there may then be a ruinous 
It is equaliy to 
have the too 
moisture, Ventilation 
to control 
the room. A con- 
100 degrees 
of heat and at night drops to 50 or 40 degrees 


own but, 


degree of heat. dangerous 


many to 
densely charged 
means, therefore, 
the heat 
servatory that runs up 


plants atmosphere 
with 
an arrang 


of 


noon to 


ement 
and moisture 


at 





The tem- 
nhouse 


destined to disaster. 
for 


should vary from about 


is, of course, 


perature ordinary gree plants 


50 to 70 or 75 degrees. 


(3.) Select plants that are not so much unlike 
in demands that they cannot live in the 
A rose and a coleus require such 


same 
temperature 
different deg 

not 


rrees of temperature that one can- | 
with the other. The bouvardia 

considerable heat. The verbena demands | 
a great deal of light and not much heat. The 
petunia does well with less heat and more 
light. Others 
dislike ventilation or change of air. Fuchsias 
sure to grumble 
Yet I have 


in which the owner 


thrive 
wants 


Some plants abhor confined air, 


moved about a good deal are 
about it and drop their buds. seen 
greenhouse 
in order, 
ferns, andeven orchids. 
vended on arrangement. The hoyas and 
placed on high shelves 
brackets, getting only the warmer stratas of | 
the roses were nearer the floor; the ferns 
As a rule, the unskilled 
himself to 


a small home 


succeeded in growing, admirable 
hoyas, camellias, 
It de} 


bouvardias 


roses, 


were or 
air; 
in a shaded corner. 
amateur had better confine few 
varieties. 

(4.) Cleanliness.—Plants infested with aphis 


and other insects give no satisfaction and will 


soon be abandoned. The best rule is to see 
that these creatures never get in. If once 
established, give the whole establishment a 


thorough overhauling, and, throw 


Get rid of the bugs at any 


if necessary, 
away your plants, 
rate fhorough washing in very warm water 
to best effect. your 
attention to species not specially subject to 


will cleanse the Confine 


insects, such as geraniums, roses, and helio- 
tropes. Keep the plants in a healthy growing 
condition and the bugs are not likely to assail 
them. 

(5.) Water the atmosphere more than you do 
the soil in the pots; that is, do not let the air 
n your conservatory get dry. Sprinkle the 
walls frequently, as well as the foliage, The 
degree of moisture must, however, be carefully 
adjusted to the degree of heat. The 
moment the conservatory reaches a certain 


ow degree of cold dampness the spores of dis- 
ease strike root and the plants rot or dump off. 
Insects, thrive on the decay and the whole 
atlair isa disappointment. Watering should 


thoroughly, rather than fre- 


also, 
always be done 
quently, 

(6.) The plant 
use mainly in Winter. 


room is generally called into 
Itis wanted to alleviate 
the dullness o¢ the cold months and as a place 
to store bedding plants. It becomes, therefore, 
to understand the proper 
method of transferring plants from the open 
air to the greenroom and vice versa. Do it 
slowly. Thatisall. Dig your plants early in 
Autumn, before they are seriously injured by 
frost. Set them in a shaded corner or a shaded 
porch, water thoroughly on digging, prune at 


quite necessary 


once of most foliage, then water lightly from 
and leave out until danger of 


time to time, 





| ceiling ; 


| rest. 


THE 


freezing weather, Then set them inside; 1 but still | 
with open doors. In the Spring work on the 
same plan. Open the doors for several days 
before transferring your plants to the ground, 
A window or greenroom in Summer needs but 
few plants to make it pleasant. Let a hoya, or 
passion vine, or phyllodendron run over the 
ivies over the back ; and then retain a 
few large and choice plants. Put out the 


With these precautions the Winter conserv- 
atory can be made a delight. Still, it may be a 
question whether, for most people, it would 
not be better to devote the room to growing 
grapes or grapes in connection with fewer 
flowers. I have one friend who has made bis 
conservatory start at the ground, without a 
In the soil he has planted his roses, that 
climb over the walls and blossom grandly. It 
is afine arrangement, also, for ferns and most 
other plants. It however, essentially a 





floor. 


is, 


| greenhouse, rather than conservatory. 


The best plan of all, however, for houses that 
are heated by furnace or coal stoves is to keep 
your plants in large, glass cases ; not exactly 
the Wardian, but the Wardian adapted to vent- 
ilation. When only a few plants are to be kept, 
this kind of case will do it in such a manner as 
to make them a constant delight. It is, how- 
ever, poorly adapted to geraniums and such 
other plants as specially dislike moisture. It is 
peculiarly well adapted to begonias, caladiums, 
and all tropical varieties. It can be adjusted 
equally well to fuchsias and most ordinary 
bedding plants. The case should be as wide as 
can be readily moved through a door; with 


legs one or two feet high, set on castors, and | 
| otherwise in proportions suited to the builder’s 


use, I would suggest the box six inches deep, 
lined with zinc; the length twice the width; 
and the hight, from box upward, three feet or 
more, and the roof arched. This is the best 
proportion for the largest convenient size. 
Most houses would be more 
for with a frame much smaller. The corner 
posts should be stout and the ends arranged 
to serve as doors. 

Windows bayed into the room, 
outward, or both combined, 


instead of 
make a simple, 
convenient, and cheap greenroom, 

CuuytTos, N, Y. 


COLLECTION OF AMERICAN WOODS 
AT CENTRAL PARK MUSEUM. 


Tue directors of the American Museum of 
Natural History are now preparing for exhibi- 
tion in the Arsenal building, in Central Park, 
one of the finest collections of native woods 
ever brought together. When rendered com- 
plete by the addition of twenty-six specimens 
that are expected to arrive before Winter sets 
in, the collection will embrace specimen blocks 
from each of the 420 trees indigenous to this 
country and most of which have some economic 
or commercial value. As is usual in collec- 
tions of this kind, each specimen block is sawn 
longitudinally, diagonally, and transversely, so 
as to show the characteristics of the wood. 

Among the many curious specimens in the 
collection now being prepared for exhibition, 
one which will excite the greatest curiosity, is 
a specimen of the honey locust, which was 
brought here from Missouri. The bark is 
covered with a growth of thorns, from one to 
four inches in length, sharp as needles and 
growing at irregular intervals. The specimen 
airived here in perfect condition ; but, in oruer 
that it might be transported without injury, it 
had to be suspended from the roof of a box car, 
and thus make its trip from Southern Missouri 
to this city without change. Another strange 
specimen in the novel collection is a portion of 
the Yucca tree, an abnormal growth of the lily 
family. The trunk, about two feet in diameter, 
is a spongy mass, not susceptible of treatment 
to which the other specimens are subjected. 
Its bark is an irregular, stringy, knotted mass, 
with porcupine quill-like leaves, springing out 
in place of the limbs that grow from all well- 
regulated trees. One specimen of the Yucca 
was sent to the museum two years ago, and, 
though the roots and top of the tree were 
sawn off, shoots sprang out, and a nuaber of 
the handsome flowers appeared. The tree was 
supposed to be dead and thoroughly seasoned 
by this Fall ; but now, when the workmen are 
ready to prepare it for exhibition, it has shown 
new life, new shoots have appeared, and two 
tufts of green now decorate the otherwise dry 
and withered log, and the Yuc:a promises to 
bloom again before the Winter is over. One of 
the most perfect specimens of the Douglass 
spruce ever seen is in the collection and is a 
decided curiosity. It is a recent arrival from 
the Rocky Mountains. Its bark, two inches or 
more in thickness, is perforated with holes 
reaching to the sapwood. Many of these 
contain acorns, or the remains of acorns, which 
have been stored there by provident wood- 
peckers, who dug the holes in the bark and 
there stored their Winter supply of food. The 
oldest speci in the collection is a section of | 





suitably provided | 


the Picea engelmanni, a species of spruce | 


as incliea alin tlatnatin te 


| illest in the a Mountains at a con” 
iderable elevation above the sea. The speci- 
men is twenty-four inches in diameter, and the 
concentric circles show its age to be 410 years 
The wood much resembles the black spruce 


and is the “eer valuable of the Rocky Moun~ 
tain growths. A specimen of the nut pine, 


whose nuts are used for food by the Indians, 
is only fifteen inches in diameter, and yet its 
ife lines show its age to be 369 years. The 
largest specimen yet received is a section of 
the white ash, which is forty-six inches in 
diameter and 182 yeaas old, The next largest 
specimen is a section of the Platanus occi- 
dentalis, variously known in commerce as the 
sycamore, buttonwood, or plane tree, which is 
forty-two inches in diameter and only 171 
years of age. Specimens of the redwood tree 
of California are now on their way to this city 
from the Yosemite Valley. One specimen, 
hough a smill one, measures five feet in 
diameter and shows the character of the wood. 
A specimen of the enormous growths of this 
tree was not secured because of the impossi- 
bility of transportation, and the fact that there 
could be no room in the museum for the 
storage of such a specimen, for the diameter of 
the largest tree of the class is thirty-five feet 
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Now is the time to secure homes in 








| MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 





Emigrants intend to take upfarms during th 
| a hing Spring in'the Great ey not 
| fail to inform es of the adv offered 

by the 


| forthe settlement of 


and eight inches, which represents a circum- | 


ference of about one hundred and ten feet. 
Then, too, the Californians object to have the 
plant trees cut down for commercial, scientific, 
or any other purposes. 

- 


STONY GROUND. 


Tuere is on many farms more or less of 
ground so rocky that it will not repay the 
expense of cultivation, and all of such spots 
should be planted with trees. These may be 
got out of the woods or farm nurseries; or, 


| what would be easier, cheaper, and probably 


much more effeetual, the seeds of various kinds 
of trees could be sown, imitating as nearly as 
possible the natural processes which have pro- 
duced all the forestsof thecountry. The seeds 
of the different trees should be gathered in the 
woods just at the time that they fall naturally, 
and they should be immediately planted in 
little shallow holes among the stones and coy- 
ered with a little earth. There the rains of 
Autumn, the snows of Winter, and the sun- 
shine of Spring would bring up a crop of young 
trees, which should be fenced in from cattle 
and left to themselves. They would require 
| no labor after the first sowing and fencing, ex- 
| cept subsequent thinning out from year to 
year of those that were too crowded or most 
valuable for economic purposes. If hickory 
nuts, black walnuts, butternuts, chestnuts, and 
| the seeds of sugar plums, pines, and spruces 


| were any of them or all of them sown every 


here and there over the place intended fora 
grove, the most valuable kinds and those that 
thrive best could be ultimately left to become 
great trees. After ten years, the annual thin- 
nings of this grove for firewood, fencing, hop- 
poles, railroad ties, etc. would probably make 
it as valuable a part of the farm as any other ; 
and when the black walnut and butternut trees 
become large enough to be sold to cabinet- 
makers, it as valuabie a part of the farm as any 
other, and when the black walnut and butter- 
nut trees become large enough to be sold to 
cabinet-makers the value of the grove would 
be very great. The present race of farmers 
may say they would not live to see the trees 
become fit for the cabinet-makers ; but none the 
less would the growth of that grove increase 
the value of the farm every year, and that 
whether the owner sold it or left it to his 
children.—Lancaster Farmer. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE AS 
A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. 8. F. Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield, O., 
says: ‘In cases of general debility and torpor of 
mind and body it does exceedingly well.” 

AGRICULTURAL. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 














This wire contains six times as 


many barbs = 
foot as any other, and is = Ky fence that is as 


cient against small as it large animals. it Sali 
not slip through thes scape, and is the only barb wire 


that is galvanized -% it « fo Suich d —- 
adds greatly to its strengtn and vy. This wi 
is nm from any 


nade on an entirely , TA 
other, is amply secured by letters 
fringement u 

AMERICA) 


tent, and no in 
m an 
FENC 


patent-right. 
G CO.. 294 West 20th St, N.Y. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


that com plants along it 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, “nd Houten —— 





The Northern Pacific Railroad runs through aregion 
which cannot be ex elled 
EAL FULN ESS OF ’ ap — ahaa 
FE 3 Ee OF SOIL 
WEALTH OF NATURAL Risot RCES. 
wi are so at inducements offered t 
COLONISTS and FAR ns 
MEC eat ea S, and MINE 


NESS MEN, aad TOURIS 
:STOCK-RAI 


KE 
FINE CHANCES Sor, PAYING INVESTMENTS. 

The NEw Fin) of Dakota and Montana offers a 

IELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The pes pevous condition of existing settlements 
along the ne of the Northern Pacifie Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region 

The Nor thern "Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


ment. 
In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,.000,<- 


000 acres ewsltiog settlement 
In MONTANA there are §, 000,000 acres ready 
for coonpenes 


NORTHERN or COUNTRY has NO 
A 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 

address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 
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“*With the Pare all Things are Pure.” 


GUIDE FOR WOMEN 
Toa Kaowledge and Cure of Prolapsus Utert, 
and all those other complaints and weaknesses so com- 
mon among the gentler sex. A pamphlet sent on re- 
ceipt of name and stamp, containing this and a 
treatise on Normal Womanhood giving the or- 
ganic laws of nature, which must not disregarded. 

Woman is the architect of God's noblest work, and as 
woman loses strength the race declines. Lydia E. 
’s Vege ble Compound is a positive help and 
were it not such a delicate matter, thousands 
could be ref to by name and a, who will 
testify as to its wonderful effects. Correspondence 
freely andc . TTA 
‘ 
Both the Compound ‘andh or Blood Purifertwhich 
o, "Pre at and 235 Wes 





te Lrpu E. ste ‘am’s LIveR Priis_cure Constipa 
tion, Biliousness and torpidity of the Liver. 2% come. 
Sanative Wash, snould be kept handy. 2 cents. 


a@-For Sale by all Druggists.-8 ©» 


FRUITFUL. 


“ Charles A. Green is grite a you oung man; 
written some of the pithiest, most pren ant articles we 
pore ever read. Everything he writes is ‘distinguished 

sharp point or good common sense,” says the 

Murat New Yorker. 


Send for his Paper: 


**Green’s Fruit Grower,” 


Devoted to the Orchard, Garden, Nursery. 


John I. Thomas oe itis full of ingecesting and val- 
uable matter. M. P. Wilder says he is pleased with it. 
Thomas Meehan says it is euem so much good mate- 
rial is offered at so low a 





but ne has 


vs,"” “Want- 

Men th x44 ing Inter- 
vie wed. mee How p, Introduce New Fruits and Grow 
Them,” and hundreds of useful experiences. 


“HINTS ON FRUIT CULTURE” 
is a separate publication. 40,000 copies printed, the 
Illustrations Costing Over 8200. 
Le publications free to those who apply by postal 
card. 


Address 


“GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER,” 


Box 2, Rochester, N. Y. 

















EXTINGUISHER. 


EXTON Gen | Agent, 
“a Broadway N.Y.City. 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES S60 


All Irom and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
Jones he paysthefreignt. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 


SONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, 








N.Y. 
Dn’ an In. 
BREEDS s pMagic B Rheumatic Ste Cares ; 
in 12 hours. Aone even- Nan 


tes and 
by mail 
wx. W. 


aa 
other remedies have failed. Price, $1. 
HEBBERD, 31 Broadway, 


N. ¥. 
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[ONLY CATARRH! 
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“wes <i = —— eh 
seam thousands fully believe they or their friends are being hur- 
fied toward the grave by that terrible disease Consumption, and are 
being treated for that disease when they have only CATARRH in 
some of ita many fortis. We do rot claim to cure Consumption, but 
fully believe from the results of our daily practice that we can save 

many who feel their case hopeless, 








More Than 100,000 Die Every Year. 


More thati 100,000 die annually from Consumption in 
these United States, and a careful classification has re- 
vealed the startling fact that fully 50,000 of these cases 
were caused by Catarrhin the head, and had no known 
connection with hereditary causes. A large share of these 
cases might have been cured. 


a Danger Signals 


‘ou a cold in the head that does not get better? Have you an excessive secretion of mucus or matter 
in Pn pnt »8, Which must either be blown from the nose, or drop back behind the palate, or hawked or 
snuffied backward to the throat? Are you troubled by hawking, spi , weak and inflamed eyes, frequent 
soreness of the throat, ringing or roaring or other noises in the ears, more or less impairment of the hearing, 
loss of emell, memory impaired, dullness or dizziness of the head, L ness and heat of the nose? Have you lost 
all ecnse of smell? Have you pains in the chest, lungs, or bowels? Have you a hac king cough? Have you 
dyspepsia? Have you liver comapiesnt? Is your bresth foul? Ir 20, you HAVE CaTaRRH. Some have ali these 
symptoms, others only a pers. . be leading symptom of ordinary cases of Catarrh is increased secretion of 
ellow or greenish-colored ma\ 
iii 5 al breath is caused by the decomposing secretions exuded from festering A ers far back in the head. 


at embrane covering the bones is eaten away and the bones themselves nally decay. Such 
p- —— fine the 4 ob. ects of pity, as the stench from the cepvoiing esses reveals the corruption within. 
As every breath drawn into the iu must pass over and ome polluted by the secretions in the nasal 


ngs 
t necessarily follow that poisoning of the whole system gradually takes place, while the morbi 1 
Inatter fait! is 1s swallowed during sleep passes into the stomach, enfeebles digestion, and t often produces dyspepsia. 


Catarrh is a Dangerous Disease, 


ould not be trifled with, re should bet 
ons mipromtl . If your case is oe e, affec 
ing. and an yy co! 
int oe ottis on gettin up in the m 
the isense is stealing inte the lungs, it 


ikon to ook for fs first indicasions and ome 
LH oy - aK . vile hie, 

ort forclear the ot, aud other plain sympton mn 

‘shoul be is hard co elect, and y ana ‘hereusalye cea 


DO NOT PROCRASTINATE. 


Thousands of sufferers have ap 
be an = periment, that would ee end in Ly - 4 Do pot trifle = 2 your opportunity. 
Catarrh Takes no backward step. Your c y be daily crowing bey: : 
ménts of others who have found Child’s Catarth, Specific e only certain sure cure should have weight and con- 
vince you of the hopefulness of your own case 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for Stteen J years ina ner cal known to 

oe hey ot had this disease in some of its worst forms. i rofessional d uties medveipese z 

and I was first attacked by aslicht cold; terrible negmecees, d not be cured, follewed « 

and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, fae gone Foy. weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, raisin 

of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, w th great soreness of the lungs. The ff 

stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased matter -—L. from head, until d <" 

liver — aint made me a wreck and incapacitated me from my 
d. pelled to resign my pastorate and feeling that my & nd was ,in despera 

cians = compounded my CATARRH SpeciFic and wrought upoi ondetats cure. Now. 

eixty: ine, i am wholly restored, can speak for hours with no imcul melt 6 never have had, in the’ whole are 


turn of the disease. 
yaa a who has examined my specific says it is certain, and thorough, and yn 


Catarral cases have applied to me for relief. Many th hav d my Speci- 
fic and are cured. je deem it only fair that every one ae wishes shoud have the 
9 nity we ascertain whether we are able to accomplish all Sat we claim; and for 

purpose we add a few of the many hund: wens ft een un poeenes c a which a 





sent to us br Ce patients—as well as 


coessfull any of whom wil, fou naey by 
by a stamp to hm van Ly "Havin been cured ae ond fo. 8 an be ling 
. fief. We Ay - thousand 8 of these certificates from all 


1 ua that I am ured 
iz - oe a 0. P. Wish’ Macwolia, Ark. 
entirely left me. I am well 
eae catarrhal cough has 5 tirely left me Aan . 
Specific, if it could 
ats. Chicago, I th. 


I would not take a Re or dollars for your inhal- 
ers. Iam completely cured. 
G. J. McKNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 
treatment has cared my daughter of catarrh 
maused ata t t, Use ‘gent, Troy, 0. - 
siete 17 folly restosed. The hous orrid and loath- 
e disease eel all righ 
ess MES. W. . LINCOLN, York, Neb. 
Your treatment did = great good. I have not losta 
“is uy eeenen > this y 
ER GRAHAM, ‘Biddle Uni'sty, Charlotte, N. C. 


m glad to say that I Soup our medicine all that 


al "be claimed for it. i am. fuily restored. 
J. IGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 


I do not et the tin rs cost in using yous medi- 
ge I can Gor Gis recommend your treatmen 
J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co, . J. 


the misery I was in wien, I commenced using Bw 
cine. J.C. McINTIRE, Fulton, 


so far recovered that I 
church. Can walk half a mile. Have appetite. 
Am gaining all oe time. 


“I nat not take a a n for your 
ter S. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 


Now I am cured; head 
and Dreathing natural. A } 1.4 thanks to to : AS Mor 
80 sure a remedy. 
JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. 


Balm has ed a great 
as well as mysul Tt can heart- 
ers. 

E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 
re Az. notify you that I 
ony ye wy Rt 


y recovered from 


ugh your ve 
beneficial i, B. caters, taro Baltinvore, Ma.” 


Passages of head began to open, throat and bron- 
p+ A tubes =e better, cough ceased, (st pow I can 
to write. I owe my life to your trea 
DAILY Troy, oO. 


Your Gold 
benefit to to Mrs. 
ily recommend it to 


It affords me grea 


THOs. J 


| 


| 





| Troy, N. Y., 
am ime to attend | 








Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


of No amount of money could induce me to be placedin | 





ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and Coated 


WITH 
‘*VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| {-2 cts.. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur 
ance Companies. New roo 8 laid and warranted ten 
years. Water-tight cellare 

VAN. ORDEN’S ROOF C OATING, with simple direc- 
tions, 60 cents gallon, shipped everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC:SLATEROOFCO., 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VAN ORDEN’S DOUBLE PLASTIC-SLATE ASPHALT 
ROOFS laid on new or old buildings, 25 cents per 
square foot. Will last thirty years without repairs. 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE-PAVED ROOFS, 50 cents 
square foot. Suitable for heaviest traffic, for busi 
ness, or pleasure. 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York my 159 Front Street. 
Newa 


Fac rk, N. J. 
Se Cenmnems on Dealers are invited to send fo 
Circular 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 





To One and All,—Are you suffering from a 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the vari- 
ous pulmonary troubles — so often end in Con- 
ome. If so, use * 8 Pure Cod-Liver Oil 

nd Lime,” a safe and sure an mmedy This is no quack 
at, but is preseribed by the medical faculty. 
preparat tured only by A. B. WILBor, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all druggists. 








< wih shell it que & bushel of 


, Write Tor ones —~s% full 
culars to manufacturers, 


Lehigh Valley E Emory Wheel Co. 


ra READY qr 
niadoes: ergata Fre 





for number gallons wanted. 
i covers 200 sq. ft..2 coats. 
ATLAS PAINT CO., | 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


‘BELLS. 


ee - | 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BEL. Founpers, 
manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Spe cial attention given to Church Bells. 

tw Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 





" PILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many cues tnagtites for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THe INDEPENvENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 


| livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 


I receiv ved your Catarrh Specific some time ago and 
Ebave nd tian yout treatment and am cured. cough anc ee ro {that wheestne I hed in may thrg my | 
ousan anks ou for so eure a remedy. ped had broat. 
IE DEMEN T, Dyer ‘Station, Tenn. AMES W, SANDERS, Five Mile, Mason Co. W. Va. 
Tam pny bh meod the treat- My throat is n well restored that I can lecture 
ment nt faithfully, wi t the bapprest ena bes results. daily without any di \ age and find no 1 difficulty 
aN ‘4 ATT. Goffs ae 'Falln N.H. whatever in preac 


our treatment cured me. Yourinhalers are excel- 
lent. This is the only redice) cure I have ever found. 


8. MARTIN, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa 


Child’s nent Specific 
abe sate a ee ae ee 


the B: T bas oon, be tal at 
cose tnd matey by the pa the paticat. "No expense need cod ia the cost of t Fat ys pF 
on application. 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Obie. 


P22 LL.D. 
Chancellor Catron a of ee 2: Neb. 


Iam cured. Another formidable case at last yielded 
to your treatmen ORSE, Bryan, Texas. 





The 


Say you saw this in Tas Inperewpert, New York City. 


at Troy, bey. We ae 


each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. he usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


(inedthitit 


Sot 


f 


GU 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sefit, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

On SID, BI os cvenveaccisccacccaccecsacconcte $2 00 
The Saxe, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 

BS Te enn ccccnscnes sccsatccacves 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





Sige, BORED... «.reccrcccescescvccccccccccecscces 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the BnQraver........ccccecccccseccses -. 15 00 


EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
I cnn ccddctstétuctcktarensssdnseecedien 100 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ze, 16x20....... 100 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................. 100 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on reecipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


COD PI. Fin cn csbckct sete cvccsscecesesscce 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Ce. Pins cntitietins cccsnecincsa 0 50 


Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Brondway, New York. 


The Huilependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
5% Numbers (postage free)...........000cececeee $3 00 
26 “ (6 mos.) (postage free).............. 150 
13 “ (3 mos.), o éancouseapesue 75 
4 “ (1 month), ” cosecsusaeenon 35 
2 ad (2 weeks), o. ‘penbbevetentan 20 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 
CED DEG ane go cnnecnscnccccnctecesnesdees 
One subscription with two NEw subecribers, in 
SD CD vis ckcdidennastotercececeescccs. co 7 0e 
One subscription three years................e0008 700 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 
cnc counvass secessudexeaasnde 
One subscription four years. 
One subscription with four New subscribers, in 
one remeireee e 











Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January Ist, 18#2, THe INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1812, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 


&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@ Remittances must be made 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Registerep Letter. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 


in Money Orders, 


| out the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW scubscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the ttle yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp fs received 


| the receipt will be sent by mail. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subser ptions 


and } v -+—+~-uaaamamaae THE INy , 
i, PENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, w York City. 


"CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to sepd their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
1 time | i) Rete v0c, 
4 times (one “month), 700. | 4times(one month). ..85¢c. 





2 “ “(three months 65c. (three months)§0c. 

“ (six = 0c. os “(six 75c 
52 “ (twelve “ )50e. “ (twelve “ 5e 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DB Oiisncasenisectnsadsssndeennd ae 

4 times (one month)............ 

1 “(three months) beccees 

. ae) = Predeer 

52 “ (twelve “ Diseveussssunesdgoced 

PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... .... OnE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


e Ling, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES © DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NorTices.. 


Payments for advertisi must te mat f 
Address all letters — ee 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





HE “IVORY” is a Laundry Soap, with 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toilet 
Soap, and is 09 44-100 per cent, pure. 
will find 
for washing 


Ladies this Soap especially 
infants’ clothing, 


ose, Cleaning gloves, and all articles of 


adapted laces, 
silk h 
fine texture and delicate color, and for the 
varie 


l uses about the house that daily arise 


requiring the use of soap that is above the 
ordinary in quality 

Bath, Tollet or Nurser 
1 to most of the & 


being purer 


For the it Is pre 
| for toilet 
and much more pleasant 
l the 
lulterated Whit 
The Ivory Soap will * float.” 

The cakes are » shaped that they may hx 
used entire for general purposes, or divided 
witha ted into two 


ferr mupS s 
use 
and effective, and possessing a desirable 


I 
properties of the finest una 


d‘ustile Soap. 


tout thre 
perfectly formed ke of convenient size 
for toilet use, 
compared to the quality 
enke makes it the cheapest 
woody and ever Try it. 


ERYWHY? 


GORHAM SOLID SILVER 


is of only one quality (925/000 fine), ab 


solutely cuaranteed Every plece is stamped 


ate 


SVORLING inferior manufacture, and often of de 


writ. 


and the goods can be purchased of deal 


ers at the same prices asked for goods of 


based quality. 


Gorham Plated Spoous and Forks 


e made of only ONE QUALITY, and that the same as 
do on our Gornam PLATED HOLLOW Wark, are 
finished 


a heavy tn metal, and are 


The 


equal to our 
SOLID SILVER Goopbs, same patterns are never 
made in both Silver and Plated Ware by us, but as 


much careful attention is given to the production of 


a pattern in Gorham Plate as In Silver, and the result 


is the GORHAM PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS are equally 


beautiful in appearance and for Country Houses are 


much appreciated 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jowelers throughout the U. 5S. 
MOST EXTENSIVE 


STOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
THE WORLD. 


PURE-BRED LIVE 
IN 


Importations 
puv ooua]]o0 
“XQ [TVNplAlpay e1vy 


*Suppooag, 2010q,) 


New 


rn SUNG =< 
*"WELLING Tow.** 
NIIC6e, 


Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
(lolstein and Devon Cattle. 
the adventene of our many 
in breeding and importing, 
opportunity of comparing 
different breeds, low prices because of extent 
of business, and lew rates of transportation. 

Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
pringbero, Crawferd County, Penn. 
Men at m THE _ISDEPENDE NT 


FAOLMES, 


Our Customers have 
years’ experience 
arge collections, 


4 


“ JAPANESE.” 


19 Chambers St., New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








[December : 28, 1882. 





ALBERT WEBER, 


MANUFACTURER OF UPRIGHT, GRAND, AND SQUARE; PIANO- 
FORTES. 


NILSSON.—I shall take every opportunity to recommend and praise your instruments. 


KELLOGG,—For the last six years your Pianos have been my choice for the concert room 
and my own house. 

ALBANI.—Awm thoroughly satisfied with your splendid Pianos. 
high distinction they have obtained. 

LUCCA.—Your uprights are extraordinary instrume 

PATTI.—I have used the Pianos of every celebrat 
over all others. 

STRAUSS.—Your Pianos astonish me. I have 

W EHLI.—Mapame Panera called your Pianos th 
that opinion. They have no rival anywhere. 


_ Warerooms, 108 Fifth Avenue, corner 0 ‘ New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLEW & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTIC LES APPROPRIATE | FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


FSTERBROOK ®"5Eks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161 


Works: 


They deservely merit the 


d deserve their great success 
r, but give yours the preference 


Pianos which equal yours. 
ted States. | fully indorse 





-—For sale by all Statiozers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. % John St, New York. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


THE BEST BOLLER-FEEDER KNOWN. 
Over 40,000 in Use. 


BEST, THE SIMPLEST, AND THE MOST 
RELIABLE 


UNDER ALL CONDITIONS FOR 


Camden, N, J 


Mills and Manufactories. 
Is now in use by the principal manufacturing eetablichments of 
Lowell, 


Lawrence, Fall River, and Manchester, and everywhere where 


fi ‘Menufactured by the 
HANCOCK INSPIRATOR Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
THE FAVORITE ¢ 


fe Holiday, Birthday y of Welling 





ea, rs a [od camp fr we, 


maIRnA eal 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


FF. M°MAHON, 
Ne. 157 Wee ter Street, New York. 
Artist in Antique, Vonitian, and Mosaic. 
STAINED for Church Windows, Door Panels, 


- Window and Fire Screens, Tran. 
+ GLASS 


soms, ete. Designs and Estimates 
IMPORTED 


furnished on receipt of ease. 
aD 
AMERICAN 


ca TILES 


Hearths, Ry Fac- treet 
Since, to i re. Bath Nos, 204 wil M06 West Baltimore Street, 


‘THOS. s. STR Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


Art Tiles. 


WAGNER'S CEL SRATED HAND-PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Facings, Panels, 
PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc, 


Original Destens for Ceramic Decorations for Houses, 
ls, Theaters, and Public Buildings. 


BROWNELL & CO., 


Ne. 2 College Place,cerner Barclay treet, 
NEW YORK. 








L Bo 
PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch nina Durability. 


KNABE & CO. 





arciay N. ¥. 











WANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, tached KNIVES, ETC. 


‘daLNaALVd 
cc ISINVAVE 


Factories, Waterbury, € Conn. 


“Tux, InpEPENDENT” Panes, 81 ann §0oh0en Oran? 


To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known “ Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.” These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. They strongly 
recommend them in every par- 
ticular. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 1ith St. 


BW. MORRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices ew low. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouse 


87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 
PUMPS, 


iyeneaiie Rams, Garden 


*Worxs FouNDED Ix 1882, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at tng sae. = 
oot; Vienna, 
} and Centennial E Exnt 
bition, 1876. 


WHEELER'S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
Very durable oe, economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, nces two goons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 








THE 


>) STANDARD 


LE 
i afatal, 





HARRIS BROS., 


407 at Aves, near 25th St. 
UES, DOLMANS on 
Also complete 


FANCY FU and FUR 
Brnaa. Retailing at Wholesa 


airing Reazels ood 
Ace at < Frices 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use 
tors, see ee Ly ~ 
Parte for slags ton illustrated 36- 











THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


Ist.— the Blackest Polixh, combined | 
erm py bE or gloss, ia the world. 

*11L— the Polish which will make a 
y ~ p35 2 ona ed Lid 

oie + the only Polish which will ve 8 | 
beautifn! black polish upon Gray Jron. } 

4th.—Ite Instre remains wentarnisied after 
being 24 hours om a red hot stove. 


Manufr'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


IA 


vaor e 
STOVE, POL/ 
PRICE'S CENTS 

















PLNIPD HII YS 
ro/IO’WY FAOGCLS 


